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Art. I. — Notice of the Right Reverend William Whiter D.D,<, 
one of the Founders of the Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons. 

The subject of our notice was so generally known as the 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, that it would not be necessary to occupy the 
time of our readers with any account of his ecclesiastical 
character, even if such narrative were consistent with the 
design of our Journal. Such of our readers as may desire to 
peruse his biography at length, are referred to the interesting 
" Memoir," by the Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D.* 

We propose to devote our brief article mainly to a notice of 
this distinguished and venerable citizen of Pennsylvania as one 
of the founders of our Society, and for half of a century our 
zealous, intelligent, and dignified presiding officer. 

William White was born in Philadelphia on the last day of 
the year 1747, old style (4th April, 1748). His father. Colonel 
Thomas White, emigrated from London to this city after the 
death of his first wife, and married Esther, the widow of Mr. 
John Newman — her maiden name was Hewlings. Two chil- 

• Pabliahed bj Kay and Brother, PhiladelphU, 1839. 
VOL. II. 1 



2 NOTICE OF THE 

dren were the issue of this marriage — William, the subject of 
our notice, and Mary, who married the celebrated financier of 
our Revolution, Robert Morris, Esq. 

His mother was a woman of excellent understanding, with 
sincere but unostentatious piety — and to her religious instruc- 
tions and persuasive example may be justly attributed much of 
that admirable Christian character which he displayed so 
signally throughout his life. 

We have not space to expatiate on the events of his early 
years. In 1776, we find him coming forward as a friend to 
the cause of the independence of his countiy, and taking the 
oath of allegiance to the new government. In the following 
year, when reverses and defeats had discouraged and intimi- 
dated so many of our statesmen, he hesitated not for a moment 
to accept the conspicuous and dangerous post of chaplain to 
the Continental Congress; which oflice he held until the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Washington. Neither can 
we here describe him as the friend and favourite pastor of 
Washington — as the active member and promoter of numerous 
religious, charitable, literary, and scientific associations. 

In the year 1786, a number of our influential citizens met 
for the purpose of reorganizing the Prison Society, which had 
been suspended by the troubles of the Revolution, and elected 
William White their President ; an office which he held with 
undiminished zeal and usefulness until his death — constant in 
his attendance at the meetings, where the extent of his informa- 
tion, the clearness of his judgment, and the benevolence of his 
character justly acquired for him an influence of great value 
in determining the future character of the Society. As a pre- 
siding officer he was impartial, courteous, and dignified ; and 
doubtless contributed in an eminent degree to the harmonious 
action of the association at a period when unanimity was 
almost indispensable — a period when that mighty controversy 
first commenced between benevolent and intelligent reformers 
and the supporters of an antiquated and inhuman penal code — 
a code as variant with sound policy as with Christianity. 
Reformers of prisons in those days had to encounter the oppo- 
sition of the interested, the sneers of the conceited, the apathy 
of the indolent, and the lukewarmness even of their nominal 
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supporters. The details of the controversy and the triumph 
(at least in some degree) of the principles of the Society have 
become history, and to such history published by the Society 
we refer the reader for further details, if he desire to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the conflict, or the grandeur of the 
victory. In many of the memorials and other documents of 
the Society may be traced the characteristic style of the vene- 
rable President. Nor did he confine his efforts to presiding 
over the deliberations or directing the pen of the Society ; in 
the more active, more onerous, and more repulsive labours of 
the Acting Committee, he earnestly co-operated. In visiting, 
and counselling, and teaching prisoners — in relieving their 
several necessities, in ministering to the sick, and endeavouring 
to turn even the last glance of the dying heavenward, he 
offered a beautiful illustration of that religion which he pro- 
fessed. In conjunction with the late Dr. Rogers (also one of 
the founders of the Society), he introduced, for the first time in 
America, divine service (in which he officiated at great per- 
sonal risk at that period) in our prisons. When the fatal 
pestilence of 1793 pervaded our city, when so many fled with 
dismay, he remained at his post, standing between the living 
and the dead — consoling the afflicted, relieving the sick, and 
directing the last hopes of the dying. Again, when the cholera 
prevailed, was he found at his post; and ahhough eighty-five 
years of age, active and' energetic as he had been nearly half 
of a century previously. He died in his eighty-ninth year. 

" As a child, as a boy, as a man, he was noted for his good- 
ness. He appeared, indeed, to be constitutionally calm, mode- 
rate, and benevolent: so that it has been supposed that he had 
little to overcome by the aid and influence of religion : a con- 
clusion not warranted by the fact that such was the character 
which he evidently possessed from a very early period of life. 
For this was the consequence of the timely and deep impres- 
sions of religious truth on his heart And indications might 
occasionally be observed of feelings which, had they not been 
subjected to such influences, might have led to the formation of 
a different character. Such were the uniform respect and 
affection for him, and such the consequent exemption from 
inimical opposition and other causes of irritation, that he was 
seldom exposed to incidents which arouse angry or resentful 
feelings. 
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" From the same temperament of his mind and constitution, 
his religious feelings appeared cahii and moderate, and desti- 
tute of that ardour and strength which are, by many, thought 
the necessary accompaniments and indications of a true and 
effective knowledge and experience of the transforming in- 
fluence of religious truth. But, though calm and moderate, 
they were deeply seated, sincere, steady, serene. There is the 
less reason to question their reality and power, from the cir- 
cumstance that, in matters not immediately connected with 
religion, his feelings were of the like character. They were 
not ardent or violent on such subjects or occasions, while they 
were found to be cool and moderate on those of religion : which 
might perhaps justify a belief that they were not genuine, in the 
latter case. As displayed in his social, domestic, and most in- 
timate and friendly intercourse, they were of the same kind. 
Throughout the whole there was complete and beautiful con- 
sistency. 

"His whole life, from infancy to extreme old age, spent in one 
community, neither that community, nor an individual either 
there or elsewhere, has even a whisper against him. So igno- 
rant was he, personally, of evil — so far from conceiving how 
widely and in how many ways it operates, that he was as free 
from suspicion of others as from guile in his own bosom: 
indeed he was often too reluctant in the caution which foresees 
the natural workings of human motives. Thus pre-eminent in 
all good qualities and dispositions, it is not wonderful that his 
character was allowed by every one to have been that of a 
perfect man, and an upright. 

" In his intercourse with his family and relatives he mani- 
fested an affection tender, constant, and judicious; and he 
received from all of them the reverence and attachment so 
justly due. His general social intercourse was distinguished 
by benevolence and urbanity, flowing from a heart disposed to 
promote the happiness and gratification of all around him. 
With these he possessed a delicacy of feeling which made him 
instinctively shrink from any thing that might wound the feel- 
ings of others. His society was sought by old and young, and 
by each sex. His conversation, in which he readily and freely 
engaged and took pleasure, was cheerful, animated, and full of 
anecdotes relating to the interesting scenes which he had him- 
self beheld at different periods of his life, and the numerous 
persons of distinction with whom he had formerly been ac- 
quainted. For his memory was retentive and accurate, not 
only with respect to facts occurring in early life, which is not 
uncommon in aged men — but also to those of more recent 
occurrence, which is more unusual. Religion was readily 
made the topic of conversation whenever an occasion offered 
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appearing to promise good from the introduction of its truths. 
But it was contrary to his principles, and thought by him inju- 
dicious, and seldom productive of beneficial results, to press 
them constantly into notice, without regard to suitable opportu- 
nities. The deportment of all towards him was easy and un- 
restrained, but respectful and afiiectionate : the dignity of his 
character and manners repressing any approach to undue fami- 
liarity. With all this mildness and suavity, he could, when the 
occasion demanded, reprove with severity — with great skill, in 
consequence of his correct knowledge and judgment of the 
principles of human nature, and with much efficacy ; either by 
words, or by marked silence and disapprobation, or other indi- 
cations of his sentiments. Such a deportment, and such dis- 
positions and character attracted, as they were naturally 
adapted to do, the friendship and affection of all who knew him. 
No man, probably, could be more free than he was from expe- 
riencing the enmity of others, or more remote from enmity to 
them. 

"Towards Christians of other denominations Dr. White 
was tolerant and liberal ; and with many of them sustained a 
friendly and intimate intercourse." .... "He felt and 
showed a proper deference and respect for the opinions of 
others ; and was deliberate and cautious in forming his own ; 
but, when once formed, they were steadily adhered to and 
acted upon. 

" Modesty and humility appeared in his whole life and con- 
versation — in his deportment in every station. Possessed of an 
unusual degree of personal influence, and of acknowledged 
eminence, he was perfectly unassuming, and apparently uncon- 
scious, certainly unostentatious, of ooth. Both also were 
received unsought; and both were probably much increased 
by this very cause. He even felt pain at receiving compli- 
ments on his own usefulness or attainments ; though they were 
not designed merely as such, or uttered in his presence, but 
expressed with sincerity and truth in letters or publications." 

" An intellectual quality, possessed by him in a very eminent 
degree, and improved by close observation and experience, 
contributed largely to the good results of that prudence, and to 
the increase of his usefulness to the Church — I mean his accu- 
rate discrimination of the characters of men ; in which he was 
seldom mistaken, when he had reasonable opportunities of 
forming a judgment. He was not hasty or rash in adopting 
his opinion, or disposed to entertain prejudices, or to persevere 
in a mistaken judgment. The most perfect candour towards 
all was his aim and desire. 

" Being placed in a very extensive parish, as well as in a 
large diocese, his active duties were numerous and arduous, 

1* 
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and necessarily occupied much of his time. Yet he was ena- 
bled to devote much also to the labours of his study. It has 
often excited surprise that he was able to effect so much. But 
the causes were his great and unintermitted industry — his exact 
method in the employment of his lime — his strict punctuality 
in complying with every engagement (for which he was 
remarkable, and often produced the like habit in those with 
whom he had intercourse in business) — the ease with which he 
could fix his mind intently on the subject before him — and the 
clearness and rapidity of his conception. These habits and 
powers continued unimpaired until his last illness. 

" In relieving distress, and in other exercises of charity, he 
was benevolent and liberal. Yet his revenues were not large ; 
his family became numerous ; and his station exposed him to 
many unavoidable expenses." .... "The remark has 
been made, that * Bishop White enjoyed a revenue beyond a 
monarch's command — his daily income was beyond human 
computation. If he went forth, age paid him the tribute of 
affectionate respect, and children "rose up and called him 
blessed." ' The general sentiment applauded and concurred 
with the just and beautiful commendation." — Life by Dr. Wilson, 



Art. II. — Communication between Prisoners. 

No one acquainted with the history of prison reform can 
have failed to perceive the importance of our present topic with 
respect to all of the plans and efforts which have been directed 
to the improvement of prison discipline. Since the attention of 
philanthropists has been fixed upon the two systems which have 
lately been contending for the public preference, a special pro- 
minence and a precise form have been given to the subject of 
intercommunication, which render necessary as frequent and 
detailed a consideration of it as our space and general duties 
will admit. Something has been said of it in former numbers, 
and we now propose asking the impartial judgment of our 
readers upon a few additional suggestions. The policy of in- 
troducing them in this place is confirmed by the persistence of 
our opponents in New England, who from time to time revise 
and publish insufficient assertions and inferences, which we are 
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forced to designate as careless and pernicious sophisms. In- 
deed, one of the most remarkable features of the pending con- 
troversy has been that the supporters of the Auburn regime 
have rested upon ambiguities and false assumptions which lime 
has successively dissipated ; while the friends of the Pennsyl- 
vanian plan, commencing with a simple and well-founded doc- 
trine, have gathered strength and encouragement during each 
year of experience. Hostile assertions gravely made in ad- 
vance of trial, and reiterated during the first periods of experi- 
ment, have yielded to the touchstone of truth — new shapes of 
protestation and prophecy have come and gone like shadows, — 
direct opposition has given Vay to comparison on similar 
grounds, and at length we are on the eve of that final reduction 
of the whole debate, which is to determine upon a few elemen- 
tary principles the merits of the rival claims. Amongst the 
last resorts of the advocates of associate labour, is an attempt 
to implicate the Eastern Penitentiary of this State in one of the 
leading objections to the silent system ; the nature and value of 
which we hope briefly to expose in this article. 

When the prisons of Europe and America became the sub- 
jects of benevolent scrutiny on the part of Howard and of 
others who aspired to share with him the satisfaction and the 
honour of reform, it was universally recognised as a primary 
requisite that prisoners should be classified. Forced together 
in the most dangerous as well as disgusting association, (the 
distinctions of age, sex, and character being wholly disre- 
garded,) convicts and untried persons seemed to have been 
congregated in small apartments at the expense of the state with 
a single view to their mutual injury. The details of those hor- 
rible intermixtures which stimulated the ardour of the reformers 
have been so often printed that we gladly abstain from their 
recital. The separation of the sexes, of the old from the young, 
of the untried from the convicted, of the hardened eflfender from 
the novice in crime, were the preparatory steps of that grand 
consummation which has guided and is guiding the civilized 
nations. In proportion to the number and minuteness of ob- 
servers the initiatory idea was developed and refined until, in 
the best institutions, no one doubted that it was indispensable to 
the welfare of the incarcerated, and to the security of society 
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at large, that, instead of classification, there should be effected 
an isolation of prisoners. The evidence was irresistible that to 
tolerate an interchange of thought and feeling amongst con- 
victs was to trammel if not to bar their reformation. At this 
stage began that divergence of plans which has occasioned the 
establishment of the two kinds of prisons of which the peniten- 
tiary at Auburn and that at Philadelphia have been the leading 
examples. In the former, convicts are associated by day in the 
same apartment, and are to be restrained from intercourse by 
the fear of punishment ; in the latter, each prisoner is separated 
by day and by night from other prisoners and from all other 
persons whose approach to him would jeopard the efficacy of 
wholesome discipline. The object of both plans is, in this re- 
spect, the same, viz.: the perfection of the original idea of sepa- 
ration from contaminating influences. The progress thus 
stated has been verified in England, France, and Switzerland, 
as completely as in the United States ; and we are now wit- 
nessing in the transatlantic countries that last stage of advance- 
ment which we were the first to reach and to sanction with the 
entire force of legislation.* What we desire to have borne in 
mind by the reader is, that the groundwork of amelioration has 
constantly been urged by all parties to be the prevention of 
communication amongst prisoners. Other things being equal, 
the extent to which this is secured in any penitentiary would be 
a fair test of the degree of perfection which that institution had 
attained ; and unless, by the methods necessary for the mainte- 
nance of a selected form of discipline, evils are incurred which 
disturb the comparison, we are warranted in concluding that to 
be the best form if it excels in the particular under conside- 
ration. 

* The writer of the critique upon Professor TellkamppB Essay, (No. II. of this 
Journal,) uses a phraseology which may seem at variance with our text It will 
be found, however, that he refers to peculiarities of the Professor's assertions which 
give a stronger meaning than we have designed to convey ; and that, in suh* 
■tance, we shall adduce iurtlier reasons for denying the accuracy of the essay in 
zelation to the topic in hand. The characteristic of the Pennsylvanian system is 
too striking to allow of any close assimilation with its rival ; and it is only with 
reference to the ultimate object, not to the means or practical cflcct, that we spe&k 
of any resemblance. In any case, however, we cannot be expected to adopt the 
phnuMology, or even the reasoning, of every article published in this Journal. 
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Sufficient experience has been enjoyed to enable us to com- 
pare practically the silent or associate system with that which, 
from its peculiarly stringent precautions is known, par excel- 
lence, as the separate system. If it were proper after actual 
experiment to appeal to inference H priori, the very nature of 
the case would seem to indicate the improbability of any serious 
rivalry between the two plans of restraint The one assembles 
a number of criminals whose ingenuity has been sharpened by 
the most favourable exercise, and whose perceptions, quickened 
already by passion and the instinct of self-preservation, are sti- 
mulated afresh by the character of the supervision to which 
they are subjected. A union of labour, a periodical contact of 
bodies, and the unavoidable paucity of superintendents, offer 
facilities for the realization of many devices. The dependence 
of indulgence upon mere success as respects the keeper, main- 
tains in unceasing activity the powerful impulse towards social 
interchanges. To divert or elude the attention of a man charged 
with the repression of so many anxious minds, a man whose 
vigilance cannot be incessant and human, appears no difficult 
feat on the part of such persons as rpust constitute the subjects 
of his charge. 

Perhaps we cannot do better than begin with the statement 
of Miss Dix.* " All know that in prisons on the Auburn plan 
the most complete mutual knowledge is possessed, and that to a 
great extent. Communication in fact, in most of these prisons, 
as at Charlestown, is almost as free as at a county jail. The 
prisoners are perfectly familiar with each other's history, and 
with many circumstances not occurring in the shops and 
yards. I do not think that any closeness of discipline can pre- 
vent all communication, at least in the largest prisons. I know 
well this has never been effected, either at Auburn or Sing Sing. 
At Wethersfield, where the discipline is close, and the prisoners 
fewer, it may be done more successfully." 

Professor Liebcr says : " I am convinced that the prisoners 
in Auburn penitentiaries do commune with each other. My 
conviction is formed upon my personal experience, — upon the 
statement of wardens and chaplains of Auburn prisons, — and 

* Remarks on Prisons &nd Prison Discipline in the United States, p. 78, 2d ed. 
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upon the admission of every former inmate of one of those 
penitentiaries. Whenever I have spoken on this subject (pri- 
soners communing together) with convicts, they have admitted 
the fact with a promptness as if the contrary were out of the 
question." Speaking of a convict, of whom he made inquiry, 
the Professor says : " lie told nic that they knew the names of 
the new-comers, their sentence and offence, and agree on 
points of rendezvous after discharge."* 

The testimony of such of the inmates of the Pennsylvanian 
penitentiaries as have previously been confined in silent prisons 
(and the number is very large) has been uniform, that inter- 
communication is easy, and exists to a great extent. During 
the most cruel periods of the administration of the New York 
prisons it was not otherwise. An authority amounting to 
despotism on the part of undcr-kcepers, a prompt and unwa- 
vering infliction following discovery, were unequal to the re- 
pression of natural impulse and malicious design on the part of 
the convicts. Every where the same result is disclosed. The 
Penitentiary of Geneva, of which so much has been heard 
abroad, and in which could be accommodated only about sixty 
prisoners — which has had the advantage of classification and 
a numerous superintendence, has presented no better fruit. A 
series of inquiries, directed by M. Moreau-Christophe, have 
shown that the rule of silence is broken in a multitude of par- 
ticulars. A prisoner, considered as one of the best, thus 
expressed himself: 

" If I chose to disorganize the workshop, it would rest 
entirely with myself. One has always some scraps of paper 
at control; but what is to prevent writing on a piece of 
leather? If we have no ink, we can use blacking; besides. 



• Mr. Adshcad, u\ his recent work on Prisons and Prisoners, tells us furUier, 
that one of the convicts at Sing Sing said to him : " They call this the Silent 
System ; I can tell you whether it is so or no — we soon get acquainted wiUi new- 
comers, and know what they are in for." 

The reports of punishments ibr talking, swearing, and like offences, show that 
all the severities practised in this country have been ineffectual. The reader is, 
however, requested to notice, that these arc the least artificial modes of violation, 
and must from their very nature attract more than others the attention of keepers. 
It would, therefore, be fallacious to compare these alone with Uie reports of our 
own penitentiaries. 
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hasn't everybody red ink at the ends of hi^ fingers? They 
write in this way at Lausanne, where I passed six months. 
Not a day passes without the exchange of words. During six 
w seven years I have committed more than five hundred 
breaches of silence, and I have been punished only once. These 
infractions have had no serious results; but they may have, 
and they will have, whenever there is a determination to do 
evil." 

Similar answers were given by other prisoners ; and when 
we remember that all these disorders occurred in an establish- 
ment containing so small a number of convicts, superintended 
by fifteen persons regularly employed, in addition to the volun- 
tary intervention of others and a list of sixty-two visiters, we 
may well doubt the possibility of greater success in a prison 
like Sing Sing which contains from eight hundred to one 
thousand criminals. One of the most interesting reports which 
have reached us is that of the Penitentiary of Lausanne, in the 
history of which we find the motives which influenced the 
founders of the separate system working through opposing 
circumstances and receiving strength from the experience of 
each year. The tardiness of mind there shown in yielding to 
the instruction furnished by incontestable fact is scarcely less 
than that of our opponents in the United States, and excites in us 
a feeling of gratitude that at so early a period the foresight and 
good judgment of the reformers in Pennsylvania spared us the 
embarrassments of a similar struggle. The French Minister 
of the Interior having commissioned M. Moreau-Christophe to 
visit and examine in detail the prison at Lausanne, that distin- 
guished gentleman obtained amongst other things a written 
account from Mr. Roud, who had devoted twelve years of his 
life to the improvement of the penitentiary. Our translation 
will occupy a large space, but we are sure that it will not be 
an unprofitable employment of our pages. 

" The same regulation was adopted in the simultaneous 
origin of the two establishments of Lausanne and Geneva. 
That regulation rested upon the admission of these three points: 
isolation of the condemned during the night, silent union in the 
workshops during the day, liberty of communication in the 
yards and refectories during the hours devoted to recreation 
and meals. This was in our opinion the ne plus ultrd of re- 
form. It was unanimously thought that absolute silence was a 
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measure as impracticable as dangerous. Indeed it was not 
without hesitation that the correctionnels were subjected to the 
common discipline. 

" During the first years, the greater part of them were occu- 
pied in the cultivation of the grounds surrounding the prison ; 
and however imperfect this system may have been, it never- 
theless produced, comparatively with that which it substituted, 
very ^ratifying results. It carried us so much in advance of 
the old discipliney that we thought ourselves near perfection. 
We soon discovered, however, that it was far from eflfccting 
all which it had at first promised. The number of reconvic- 
tions was undiminished ; the order obtained was only external; 
the prisoners who were believed to be improved, were pre- 
cisely those who were the least amended ; and it was resolved 
to employ new measures. 

" The radical vice of our first essay was easily detected. It 
consisted above all in the more or less free communications of 
the prisoners amongst themselves during the recreation in the 
yards. 

" It was with the view of preventing or checking the circu- 
lation of bad ideas, as well as of rendering the exercises in the 
open air more salutary to men the greater part of whom had 
exchanged the labour of the fields for those of the prison work- 
shops, — that our grounds were converted into gardens, and that 
horticulture was encouraged by the almost entire relinquish- 
ment of the profits thence arising, to such as should devote to 
it their hours of leisure. But very few availed themselves of 
this oflTer ; the majority preferring to do nothing or to converse 
together as before, amusing themselves in groups with enter- 
taining narratives, or retiring apart to concoct in a corner 
their various projects. 

"These conversations were necessarily verv difficult of 
supervision and restraint in our large gardens, ^he abuses of 
the old yards were reproduced with a danger the greater, inas- 
much as a better remedy was believed to have been provided. 
The ineflScacy of this remedy was soon recognised, and another 
was sought. 

" It was then that it was proposed to introduce, not the rule 
of absolute silence in the yards, (for this rule still had to en- 
counter too many obstacles in public opinion and in the timo- 
rous consciences of the commission,) but a compromise the 
most fanciful that can be conceived. In 1832 it was decided 
that the prisoners should walk and converse in consecutive files 
two by two, a certain distance being prescribed between each 
couple, and each individual being prohibited from talking with 
those who preceded or followed. Still more was done ; a sort 
of rotation was established amongst the couples, so that at the 
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end of a certain time every one must have communicated with all 
the convicts of his workshop, and thus distilled drop by drop into 
each of his comrades, in the order of the roll, whatever venom 
his own bosom contained. This was, as you perceive, worse 
than a remedy ; it was a greater evil superadded to all the rest. 

" The administration, however, drey some advantage from 
this unfortunate essay. Personally, it aflforded me a new proof 
of what I had long before perceived, viz. : that a prisoner who 
succeeded in imposing upon the administration by fine appear- 
ances of repentance, concealed under a mask of dissimulation 
the most profound depravity. Feigning, in turn, to be the dupe 
of this hypocrisy, I obtained from some convicts of whom I was 
sure, the communication of those dangerous secrets imparted in 
the promenades by couples. I may remark in passing, that this 
discovery has contributed not a little to mv aversion from all 
systems of promotion from one class to another; well convinced 
as I am, that they are only modes of importing vice and infamy, 
more or less concealed. 

" As soon as the commissioners were convinced of the de- 
plorable results of their half-measure, they adopted another, 
which must necessarily produce effects of the same kind. 
They prohibited the rotation of the files, but they adhered to 
the promenades by couples. Thus joined by moralities, or as 
you so well express it, by immoralities of the same sort, the 
convicts continued for some time to move about in ranks in the 
yards, with the privilege of conversing in a low tone, each with 
the companion who had been assigned to him. So difficult is 
it to throw off the trammels of custom and prejudice. 

•* This new school^ the recollection of which now seems to 
me almost a dream, was not more useless than its predecessor 
to the progress of reform. It brought about, of itself , the intro- 
duction of the rule of absolute silence in the grounds, a rule 
which the administration had already so hesitated to introduce 
into the workshops. Most frequently the walking companion 
given to a convict was precisely the one whom he least de- 
sired. Thus what happened? The greater part of the con- 
victs walked without speaking to each other, or walked alone 
in silence for whole months. They preferred rather to deprive 
themselves of that communication of thoughf^which was pur- 
posely left free — of those innocent conversations which were 
prepared for them, and which in fact were maintained as a 
safety-valve against the imaginary dangers of insanity or 
despair, than to lend themselves to the peripatetic combinations 
of the administration. Thereafter all doubt ceased, and it was 
universally conceded, even by the most incredulous, that the 
tu\e of silence, by day and by night, was an essential condition 
of the penitentiary system. 

VOL. II. 2 
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** This principle once adopted, the administration employed 
as much firmness in its application, as they had evinced reluc- 
tance to give to it their sanction. It was then ordered that during 
the hours of recreation, the convicts should walk one by one, 
leaving several paces between them,* and that the most rigorous 
silence should be observed as well in the yards and refectory 
as in the workshops and cells. But, alas ! this rule of silence 
was a new illusion which attended our efforts and our wishes. 
We soon discovered that the prisoners employed a thousand 
stratagems to violate it, and that the most active supervision^ 
the most severe punishments, were ineffectual for preventioiK 
We perceived also that to join men in society, and to prohibit 
to them the use of speech, was to disown the imperious laws of 
human nature. If you acknowledge that communications 
amongst convicts are dangerous (and who can doubt this?) 
place them where it will be impossible for them to see each 
other and to form connexions; construct a prison for each 
convict; but do not assemble them in common yards and 
workshops that you may lash them as at Auburn, or deprive 
them of food, or put them in a dungeon, as at Geneva, for the 
least word, the least gesture, the least sign. 

" In a prison, as in society at large, it is better to prevent 
than to punish. In this aspect the system of Philadelphia is 
preventive, that of Auburn is only repressive ; I should perhaps 
add that it is provocativty for it excites wants and desires natu- 
ral to man, that it may punish him who yields to the temptation 
thus encouraged. .... 

" When I see, notwithstanding the most constant surveillance, 
the most devoted zeal, how imperfect the rule of silence is in 
this place, where the small population of our prison is mainly 
composed of rude and simple countrymen, I ask myself what 
would such a regime be — what could it be in the midst of the 
Lacenairesy the JadinSj the Frechards^ and so many other ex- 
pert men who compose the population of your vast Maison Cen* 
tralesj and your immense prisons at Paris ? . . . 

" Thus you see the stage at which we are, and how, setting 
out from the same point with Geneva, we have reached so dif- 
ferent a system. This system, however, is far behind that of 
Philadelphia, at which I think we shall sooner or later arrive. 
Already the principle of individual separation has made great 
progress amongst us ; public opinion, which regarded it with 
apprehension, now without alarm sees its approach ; you v^ill 



* In our silent prisons the lock-step is used several times a day. The reader 
will note what occurred at Lausanne, where the prisoners were separated by an 
intenral of some paces. — Eo. 
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even find it admitted into the draft of our new penal code 
which I have given to you ; you have observed its application 
by government in our chambres d^arrit de cercle, and in our 
district prisons." 

The hopes of the worthy and enlightened pastor have not 
been realized in the assimilation of the Prison of Lausanne to 
our penitentiaries. The separate confinement at length intro- 
duced, was limited to re-convicts and those who evinced the 
greatest depravity ; the cells were too small, and were badly 
heated and ventilated. The inmates, knowing that they were 
exceptions to the general rule of the establishment, and hearing 
from the neighbouring workshops the sounds of a joint labour 
which would afford opportunity for many exchanges of thought, 
and the deprivation of which in the actual circumstances was 
exaggerated in importance by an excited fancy, suffered more 
than was necessary. The experiment was unfavourable, and 
in a sanitary point of view this prison has become the occasion 
of most unfair reproach to ourselves. Yet in relation to our 
present subject, we are satisfied that no candid reader will fail 
to appreciate the confirmation given to our opinion by the un- 
affected narrative above quoted. 

It is a fatal error to assume that when we have repressed 
speech we have accomplished the moral separation of the con- 
demned. The careless observer, hearing no voice, seeing the 
lips motionless, might suppose that the object of the •* silent'* 
discipline was 1 accomplished. It requires more than a slight 
acquaintance with the resources of a practised and depraved 
ingenuity, to become familiar with the possibilities which exist 
for intercourse under the most vigilant discipline. We believe 
that if this subject had been generally understood at the outset, 
much of the favour which has been bestowed upon the Auburn 
regime would have been withheld. If, says M. Moreau-Chris- 
tophe, we could convert our prisons into so many deaf and 
dumb institutions — so many monasteries of La Trappe, and 
silence could be rigorously maintained, whether by the lash or 
with the aid of that terrible instrument which was in use in 
Manchester, will silence prevent the convicts from seeing each 
other? Is it necessary to speak to be understood? Is not the 
language of the fingers, of signs, of looks, as truly expressive 
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as that of words ? To exemplify what can be accomplished 
in spite of the sharpest eyesight, he tells us that the Superior 
of the religieuses of one of the central prisons showed him on 
one occasion two female convicts, placed side by side in the 
workshop, who had succeeded in carrying on conversation 
without the least motion of the lips. They spoke in a low tone 
from th^ throat 

From the same source we learn, that although the appear- 
ance of things in the female department is better than amongst 
the males, yet in respect to violations of discipline the evidence 
is full in our favour : not indeed because of any stronger ten- 
dency on the part of women to maintain intercourse in con- 
travention of the prison rules; for the records show fewer 
infringements than in the case of the other sex. " When we 
observe the admirable order which reigns not only in the 
Maison Centrale of Montpellier, but in all others the superin- 
tendence of which is entrusted to the pious sisters of Marie- 
Joseph — ^when we visit the silent working-rooms, the silent 
refectories, the silent yards in which one by one walk these 
five hundred women, resigned, broken, obedient under the 
vigilant eye of the Sisters, prisoners and silent like themselves, 
we ask what more intimidating, what more repressive, what 
more penitential could be substituted for such a discipline? 
Nevertheless, a lady of great intelligence and piety united to 
an unlimited devotion to the miserable of her sex, has probed 
to the heart this mechanical discipline of silence; and after 
studying the females in prison, she has demanded for them, in a 
book as well executed as conceived, cellular imprisonment as 
the only means of elevating them from their fallen condition.** 
This conclusion of Mademoiselle Josephine Mallet, is corrobo- 
rated by that of a female prison society at Paris, and of Ma- 
dame Lechevalier, the Inspectress-general of female prisons, 
after a well-conducted observation of nearly ten years, and of 
the Abbe Coural, minister and director of a house of refuge 
for discharged female convicts at Montpellier. 

Recurring then to the object of the method which we have 
been examining, the general reader, for whose benefit the for^ 
going considerations have been presented, will agree with us 
that separation has not been effected — that communication still 
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exists highly unfavourable to the success of penitentiary disci- 
pline. The fallacy to which we referred at the commence- 
ment of our article as specially directed to this point, is to be 
found in the answer made by the friends of the silent system to 
the array of facts which convict it of impotence. It is that 
prisoners communicate mth each othei' in the Pennsyloanian 
penitentiaries. Deferring for the present any inquiry into the 
truth or falsity of this assertion, let us contemplate some of the 
necessary incidents of the associate plan, in their relation to 
the prospect of reformation; and we think it will be apparent 
that the answer is as valueless as the original claim of its pro- 
posers on behalf of their discipline. We shall place side by 
side some of those leading features of each kind of prisons on 
which any comparison between them must in a good degree 
depend. 

In the first place, then, it must be obvious that where the 
end to be gained is the prevention of intercourse, whichever 
system offers the fewest temptations and facilities for intercourse, 
is in this respect the best. In the associate prisons it requires 
no very acule observer to determine that both temptations and 
means of indulgence are constant The very nature of the 
system inevitably produces this state of things. Men used to 
society as a recreation, a support, an instrument of daily profit, 
are brought together, side by side, work together, walk toge- 
ther, eat together, during not merely days, but entire years, 
and are required to be always silent ! These men are gene- 
rally of sensual habits, accustomed to rely more upon animal 
than intellectual excitement, and whatever mental exercise 
they employ is habitually with reference to social objects, and 
is stimulated and fed by social means. They are individually 
intermixed with similar characters — surrounded by like minds; 
the sympathies which are awakened by common misfortune 
draw them to each other — ^the ever-urging hand of authority is 
pressing them to labour — the tedium of such labour invites, 
nay forces them to yield to the social impulse which their 
situation has so quickened: yet these men are to be ever silent! 
The reciprocal glance is to be veiled — the nimble fingers are 
to cleave to the implements of toil — the voice is to be hushed — 
and, confronted with the companions not only of their present 

2» 
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lot, but of perhaps many a scene of festivity, of crime, of danger^ 
no sign of recognition is to be exchanged I Can the reader 
conceive of a plan which carries more certainly with it the 
means of its own defeat 1 The ordinary ingenuity of citizens 
at large would suffice to evade the supervision of such a 
method ; but to expect success amongst men whose liberty or 
whose lives have hung upon the invention of the very measures 
by which they are now to defy the vigilance of their keepers, 
is to violate the commonest rules of prudence. The convicts 
are aware of this truth, they know that they are more than 
equal to the capabilities of the overseers; and thus stimulated on 
the one hand and confident on the other, they mock the elabo- 
rate arrangements of their officers. We are justified then in 
saying, that the silent or associate system encourages to a fatal 
degree the very evil which it professes to prevent. What 
better evidence, indeed, can we desire than the history of 
punishments in prisons upon that system, the severity of their 
instruments and of their application, their increasing cruelty, 
until even many of the friends of Auburn cried out for some 
albviation? 

Not only are the temptations and facilities for intercourse 
excessive in the silent prisons, but also the impediments to 
moral reformation. To effect a change in the moral character 
of a convict, we need the same kind of measures to whi^h we 
resort with any other men ; separation from old associations, 
quiet, the absence of opposing stimuli, reflection, the awaken- 
ing of the better class of moral feelings, including not merely 
those peculiar to conscience, but also such as establish the 
proper relationship between man and man; instruction, by 
which suitable ideas may be furnished to the ignorant or 
revived in the educated to serve as the occasions and supports 
of self-examination and discipline ; in short, that system of con- 
vincement, correction and encouragement which rouses the 
will of the individual, and by repeated efforts forms a habit of 
amendment. The convicts are generally unused to abstract 
thought, and therefore in order to fix their attention inwardly 
they require to be relieved from every distraction ; yet in 
the associate prisons they are surrounded during the whole 
day by the most disturbing motives. The attempts to deceive 
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and evade their keepers, to find successful means of communi- 
cation, to receive and answer those of their comrades, necessa- 
rily interfere with any spontaneous movement towards internal 
reform, and entirely prevent that collection of thought which 
might favour a return to belter sentiments. The false pride 
which prevails amongst the vicious who fear the sneers of their 
mates in crime, the sympathy of congenial tempers which sup- 
port each other in obstinacy, the influence of habit which keeps 
alive passions long exercised in the society of these or similar 
men, and the interchange of sensual gestures and looks for 
which low minds have a strong propensity, combine with 
many other causes to thwart the operation of a reformatory 
regimen.* One might well despair of good fruit in circum- 

* The reader will require no better evidence than the following extract from a 
late report of the inspectors of one of the New York {associate) prisons. 

** In some instances, some of the most disorderly have been worked upon until 
they have formed resolutions of amendment, and persevered for some time in their 
better course ; but as there were no means of preventing a constant communica- 
tion between them and the others who still gloried in their bad behaviour, they f 
have soon been tempted, or compelled, to return to their former evil practices, and 
have behaved worse than ever, in order to restore themselves to their former 
standing among their associates ; and the Board have been doomed, over and over 
again, to see their efforts thwarted by the superior influence of those upon whom 
they could make no impression." (1843.) 

The punishments in the Eastern Penitentiary for attempts at communicatioD 
have been chiefly in the cases of new convicts, who are stimulated by tlie sudden 
privation of liberty of intercourse, and by the novelty oftlieir situation, and who are 
yet unacquainted with the extent of the risk of detection. By the statement of 
our warden to Miss Dix, it appears that during the six mantks from January to 
June inclusive, of the present year, there were for all offences only thirty-seven 
punishments in the persons of thirty-four prisoners— only three repetitions of 
punishment during that period with an average number of three hundred and 
sixteen convicts. 

At Sing Sing, fi-om October, 1644, to a later period not specified, the punish, 
ments range from scventy.nine to fifly per month. Taking the smallest number 
and allowing for the greater population of Sing Sing, we have still about three 
times the quantity of our Eastern Penitentiary. 

At the Massachusetts State Prison we have ^Mly-nine for April, May, and June, 
1845, a vastly greater number than our own. 

At Auburn, in April, May, and June, 1844, there were two hundred and ten 
punishments, with a population ranging from seven hundred and sixty.cight to 
eight hundred and twenty.six : which, after every allowance, will give at least 
four times our number of punishments. 

These figures were furnished to Miss Dix, and we have presumed that they are 
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Stances like these ; but the evil is not thus limited. The mea- 
sures which have been introduced to overcome the difficulties 
above-mentioned, are of a kind to increase the very mischiefs 
to be remedied. It cannot now be doubted that useful educa- 
tion, whether directed to the young or to adults, must be con- 
formed to the indications of human nature; that the motives 
and means of correction and dcvelopement must harmonize 
with the susceptibilities and powers of the individual. While 
endeavouring to elevate character, we are not to employ de- 
grading means, nor to weaken self-respect ; and our advance 
must be guided by that actually made by the subject of our 
labours. The prevalence of animal propensities over the intel- 
lectual and moral, of the selfish passions over the benevolent^ 
and the defect of self-control in any conflict between desire and 
duty, are noted facts in the history of crinpinals. To augment 
this disproportion by a regular plan of discipline, to resort to 
motives which necessarily exclude those higher inducements 
on which any prudent eflTurt to amend the vicious ought to rest, 
is to abuse the opportunities of a penitentiary, and to render 
more improbable any advantageous change of character. 
Under the Auburn regime the rules of the administration are 
enforced by the lash; the position of the convicts is not that 
which social policy no less than abstract Christian morality 
would dictate: the an /ma/ predominates. Such is the danger 
of rebellion, such the influence of numbers, that few persons 
have ventured to recommend any important change in the 

at leavt not unjust to the institutions by whose officers they were selected. Tlioao 
of Sing Sing were taken during a strenuous effort to diminish the severity of the 
discipline. We offer them here only that the reader may see what kind of prisons 
are proposed to us as models ! 
The Inspectors of Sing Sing use the following remarkable phraseology : 
. . . ** There are very many, who are continually strvggling against the in* 
firmity of their natures, and who repent as sincerely as they transgress suddenly^ 
and who often entertain sincere intentions of repentance, tet who ark the most 
PiiQUENT OBJiECTs OF THE LASH. The boord art persuaded that, with many of thit 
class, moral instruction, kindness, and persuasion would do as much as stripes 
in producing obedience, and ir^finitely more in working reformation^ 

It is truly amazing, that with the knowledge of a discipline which accommo- 
dates itself both to individual peculiarities and the rights of humanity, the writers 
of this extract should persist in their adherence to a method in conflict with both. 
We shall have occasion to touch this matter again. 
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methods of restraint. Even Miss Dix, who, to use her own 
words, " could never subdue her instinctive horror and disgust 
of punishment by the lash, as a means of producing submission 
and obedience, could never order, witness, nor permit its appli- 
cation," is forced, as she adds, " with unspeakable reluctance, 
to concede that she believes it may be sometimes the only mode, 
under the Auburn or congregated system, by which an insur- 
rectionary spirit may be conquered." In several of the asso- 
ciate prisons in the United States endeavours have been made 
to dispense with stripes — they have failed.* The hope of suc- 
cess still animates a small number of the determined supporters 
of the associate plan, but the substitute proposed by them is the 
discipline of a solitary cell. 

When we consider how important to the prospect of amend- 
ment is the relationship between keepers and convicts, an addi- 
tional objection is furnished to the mode of our opponents. In 
the silent prisons the idea of force predominates — ^the bands of 
authority are extended over the workshop and join in the grasp 
of the overseer, who stands, scourge in hand, to lash every 
offender who shall stretch one of the chords of discipline to its 
full length. The rigid countenance, the severe tone, the im- 
pending whip, are characteristic of the system. We shall 
presently see more clearly what is lost by such a relationship. 
Meantime it is evident that its influence upon the temper of the 
convicts is extremely injurious. This might be asserted upon 
our knowledge of human nature in general ; but the reports of 
punishments settle the point beyond dispute. Insolence, quar- 
rels with fellow-convicts, assaults and blows, are mentioned as 
the occasions of many of the punishments inflicted. For ex- 
ample, in April 1845 seven out of twelve prisoners under 
chastisement were charged with these offences in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison. In June 1845 one-half of the punish- 
ments were for insolence to oflScers and quarrelling or fighting 
with fellow-convicts. With respect to instruction, intellectual 
and moral, the disadvantages are manifold; and with a view to 



* At S\ng Sinjr, in November 1844 there were administered two hundred and 
ninety^iz blows with the cat^ making an aggregate of two thou$and six hundred 
and sixty. four lashes for that mouth ! Such is the success of ooe attempt 
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the exhibition of these, we shall ask the attention of the reader 
to the (lifTercnce between our Pennsylvanian penitentiaries and 
those to which we have been adverting. 

In the first place, then, the separation of prisoners with us is 
an affair of bricks and mortar, which requires no im[)ossibiIi* 
ties of keepers, no inhuman devices to repress excited instincts, 
no opposition of struggles between overseers and convicts. 
That which is the chief function of an Auburn officer, is 
effected in our establishments by the architect. This fact so 
strikingly marks the distinction between the rival systems, that 
we trust it will be fairly conceived. It removes from keepers 
a hostility which cannot be avoided in prisons which require 
the few to repress and control the many in a common apart- 
ment. The convicts are met, one by one, in private interviews. 
They are accustomed to regard the w^alls of the cell as the bar- 
riers to their egress, and those walls are established by law. 
The keepers visit them at intervals to supply food, to instruct 
in work, to furnish materials ; and each visit is a relief. Con- 
versation is free because it hazards nothing; and the majority 
of associations in the mind of the prisoner are unconnected with 
the idea of forcible restraint by his keeper.* No lash humiliates 
or renders desperate — no customary harshness alienates the con- 
vict from good dispositions ; and should his old habits occasion- 



* Oar limits compel ns to withhold many practical illustrations of our text, bj 
which every leading assertion advanced by us might be exemplified. We cannot, 
however, deny ourselves the pleasure of subjoining a short anecdote corroborative 
of the position of our keepers as above stated. 

A convict, about to bo discharged, was questioned by the warden in the usual 
manner in relation to the treatment he had received, the conduct of his keeper, 
Slc He answered that ho had nothing to complain of) that he felt himself to be m 
better man in consequence of his imprisonment, and that he was under lasting' 
obligation to his keeper, who had shown him the value of religion, &c. The 
warden, induced by this language to believe that the overseer had infringed hie 
regulation which confined direct religious instruction to tlie official teacher, in. 

quired whetlier Mr. had been preaching to the convict. " No,** said the 

latter, ** but I always found him the same thing ; he never was harsh to me, and 
never asked more than he was bound to do by the prison rules — he never got out of 
humour with me, and whatever happened he was always mild and good-tempered : 
he never seemed unhappy. I found out that he was religious, and I said to myself 
if religion toill do so much for a man, it^a the thing for me^ What would the 
•ame prisoner have thought under a less favourable discipline? 
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ally impel him to iDSubordination, solitude, a low diet, and a 
deprivation of work and books, soon bring him to submission, 
and he is restored to his employment the moment that he asks 
it with promise of conformity with the discipline of the house. 
The inducements are all on the side of obedience. Instead of 
an assemblage of criminals, like himself or worse, who are in- 
cessantly on the alert to communicate with him, and whose 
presence stimulates him to intercourse, he sees only honest 
men who, while they treat him with forbearance, encourage 
him in wholesome trains of thought. If his education has been 
neglected, the schoolmaster visits him with the means of ele- 
mentary instruction ; not when the labour of the day has ex- 
hausted his powers, Ibut at an hour when his faculties are suffi- 
ciently fresh, and when the interruption of manual employment 
will render instruction more acceptable and the daily task 
lighter because of change. The moral teacher in turn opens 
to him the way of improvement in heart. Undisturbed by the 
embarrassments which beset the associate convict, that close 
inquiry into individual life and character which ought to pre- 
cede any regular method of reform can be more successfully 
prosecuted. Silence, solitude, and reflection are auxiliaries to 
the exhortations of the religious visitant; and the exclusion of 
those social impediments to reformation which we have before 
mentioned, leaves the way open to such efforts as the peculi- 
arities of the individual render expedient. Labour itself be- 
comes an instrument of reform, which it cannot be to the same 
extent in the Auburn penitentiaries. There it is one of the 
checks upon intercourse, and is carried on amidst all the dis- 
tractions of the associate workshop ; here it is a relief which 
all covet after a few days of inaction ; and it leaves the mind 
sufficiently at leisure for general thought, while it affords 
enough external occupation to prevent despair or positive in- 
sanity. 

Looking to the destiny of the prisoner after his discharge, 
there are obvious many reasons for prefemng the Pennsylva- 
nian plan. Amongst these may be selected two which, only, 
our space allows us to notice. That a man who has been 
forced into a particular series of acts by the fear of violence, 
who has never spontaneously performed them, but who has, on 
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the contrary, been solicited by daily temptations as well as the 
natural spirit of resistance to avoid them ; and who has, be- 
' sides, associated with them a repugnance due to the methods 
used to compel his subservience, shall, upon being restored to 
freedom, voluntarily continue those acts not only for sub- 
sistence but upon moral principle, cannot be expected in 
accordance with any rational experience. That acts which 
have never been spontaneous shall form a safe habit is equally 
improbable. The design, then, being to induce such habitual 
conduct as shall not cease upon the liberation of the prisoner, 
it is manifest that a system the chief reliance of which is upon 
coercion in its most repulsive form can never be justly compared 
with one which addresses itself to the moral feelings, and pre- 
eminently favours the free working of the mind and con- 
science towards a sound condition. The relation of labour to 
security, independence, and comfort ; the advantage of resolu- 
tion in alleviating the pressure of toil which may be necessary 
for subsistence ; the cheerful aspects of social duty which can 
never be taught by the whip ; and that general moral invigora- 
tion which results from simple intercourse with the upright 
when the fountains of pure emotion are no longer clogged by 
pride or vicious suggestions from others, are all exemplified to 
the Pennsylvanian convict to a degree unknown in the asso- 
ciate prisons. The prospect of self-preservation then is brighter 
in proportion to the better influence of our methods ; and al- 
though the obstacles are in many cases insurmountable, yet the 
superior fruits of our discipline are seen in the fuller prepara- 
tion of the prisoner for his entrance upon the conflicts which 
await his discharge.* 

* It is not improbable that many of our readers have never witnessed any of 
those evidences which strengthen and cheer the observers of oar discipline. We 
■objoin, therefore, a specimen which may serve to enforce the general remarks of 
our text 

A prisoner whose mind had been much improved during his confinement in 
the Eastern Penitentiary, and who was discliargcd a few months since, addressed 
to an active and philanthropic member of the Prison Society, who had visited him 
while in his cell, a letter from which we take verbatim tlie following extracts. 
The letter was left with the warden for delivery. This convict had been in an 
associate penitentiary before his commitment here. 

** But I could not leave the house without first saying a few words in acknow. 
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It is remarkable that not only does the associate plan em- 
barrass itself within the walls of its prisons by a multiplication 
of the very evils which it seeks to prevent, but it carries the 

ledgment of the many iaTours I have received at your hands. The two books I 

have belonging to yoa I leave in care of Mr. , for which and all favours of a 

similar nature I beg yoa will accept my sincere thanks. The hair.belt and some 
pamphlets with whish you presented me, I take with me, not so much on account 
of the benefit to be derived from the belt as in remembrance of the donor.** 

** Be assured, sir, that whatever may be my future circumstances in 
life, your disinterested kindness to me will ever be remembered with lively fed- 
inijrs of pleasure and gratitude. At the present moment I cannot trust my feel- 
ings to speak of my afler.course in life, but at some future period if I can speak 
of myself satisfactorily, which I hope and trust I shall be enabled to do, I will 
take the liberty to address a few lines to you on the subject, believing that any 
thing connected with this Institution or its inmates will never be treated with 
indifference by yon. In the mean time, sir, with best wishes for your present 
and future happiness, permit me to subscribe myself yours very respectfully.** — 

This man was much impressed with the superior influence of our discipline in 
its moral aspects, and committed to writing some of his reflections, which he led 
with the warden with the foregoing letter. He says that ** On his first convic 
tion his mind was enveloped in darkness, that he was uneducated and ignorant ; 
that if in some measure his mind and feelings and sentiments had improved, be 
attributed it chiefly to the reading and kind treatment he had received in this In. 
stitution; that if he had been sent there in the first instance and received that 
instruction which tlie system is capable of imparting, he firmly believes that he 
never would have gone to prison a second time*' — that ** the separate confinement 
and the kind treatment he had received fi-om the officers of the Institution had 
made quite as deep and lastingp^and a much more favourable impression than the 
severest punishment would have done ; that the man had been appealed to instead 
of the hrute^ and that he felt the hent^fieial effect of if** . . tliat ** he found his 
solitude particularly &vourable to serious reflection, and that he had perhaps 
thought and read more since he had been in that house than he had during the 
whole course of his life.** He remarks pointedly, that ** if men come into prison 
mere brutes and are treated like brutes when in prison, we must expect to torn 
them out brutes.** 

Anotlier prisoner, who had sullenly rejected the overtores of the same benevo. 
lent gentleman, and had exhibited towards him the only incivility which that 
gentleman had ever met witli in the Elastern Penitentiary, became in time sen. 
sible of the impropriety of his conduct, and shortly before the expiration of his 
term spoke of it in strong terms to his keeper. Afler his liberation, he addressed 
to his visiter a letter of late date, of which the following is an extract 

** Respected Sir : — It was my intention to have addressed you the moment of 
my release from the PenitenHary^ which I led on tlie — inst . . . The pur. 
pose of this is, humbly to acknowledge an error I have been guilty of in my con. 
duct towards you. Your attention, your kind sympathy and other offers of service 
to me in my low situation, ought to have had a better return than the callous 
manner I treated you. I now sincerely beg your pardon and forgiveness. • . . 
VOL. II. 3 
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same vice abroad with its liberated subjects when they retam 
to society al large. It admits to a scrutiny of the convicts 
every visiter whom a passing curiosity may lead to the work- 
shops. The novice in crime, the youth led astray by momen- 
tary intemperance or the occurrence of a rare temptation, the 
man of family whom a sudden prospect of ruin has so disturbed 
that for the sake of his wife and little ones he has improperly 
obtained resources which he hoped to replace before detection, 
the man of refined education whom an intolerable insult has 
stung to violence more serious in its effects than he intended 
even in his madness — in short every class of offenders whose 
criminality is an exception to the tenor of their lives, are 
herded with the brutal and habitual enemies of social order, 
and exposed to the idle gaze of travellers from all parts of the 
country.* The terrible results of such an exhibition, added to 
those which hang upon the association of convicts among them- 
selves, have been again and again pointed out to the friends of 
this cruel device. Even amongst the lower classes of convicts 
the effects are too serious to be disregarded. In Europe official 
research has disclosed an enormous proportion of reconvictions 
which may be fairly traced to this indiscriminate (we had almost 
said wanton) exposure. In the large cities of the world, gangs 
of criminals are renewed from year to year by means of ac- 
quaintances formed in prison. The municipal administration 
every where encounters these organized bands, which seek 
recruits by all the means in their power. Ever since a voice 

At present I can only add, may God reward your free and benevolent acts which 
yoa have so largely extended towards the unfortunate.** 

This individual when leaving the Penitentiary spoke in impressive terms of tlM 
humane discipline of the prison. 

The law of kindness prevailed. What would the scourge have effected with 
such a spirit as this ? We might multiply examples, but our space is too limited 
for more than the foregoing. It is a firequent remark of oiu* prisoners that tAey 
ore treated like men ; and we have never heard it from one of them withoat m 
feeling of satisfaction greater than we can express. 

* The shameful extent to which the practice of showing off these melancholy- 
spectacles has been carried, is perhaps unknown to many of our readers. We 
therefiire state on the authority of Miss Dix, that reckoning all visiters at full 
price tliere were at Auburn alone more than fourteen thoutand in two years. At 
Wethersfield, that "excellent" prison, the same liberal computation gives two 
thousand one hundred and ninety-fbur for a like period ! 
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was raised in behalf of classificalion the testimony has not 
ceased to confirm the original statement that communication, 
and even mutual knowledge, leads to association in crime. It 
is true that the discipline of the best penitentiaries upon the 
silent plan, is much better than that of the older prisons ; but as 
long as the revelations of police continue to disclose such facts 
as they now furnish, the necessity of a further reformation will 
be incontestable. In France the returns show that more than 
one hundred thousand criminals are yearly in the prisons and 
other houses of detention; and that about fifty thousand of 
these, stained with different hues of vice, are annually set loose 
upon the community. In England and Wales nearly twenty 
thousand persons were convicted in 1844. If we suppose the 
most perfect associate prisons to be erected in those countries 
for the reception of this army of malefactors, it will neverthe- 
less be impossible to escape the particular dangers to which we 
are referring. The loss of the remains of self-respect in some 
convicts, the inducements offered to others by experienced and 
daring associates, would continue to intercept numbers who 
might, if secured against these interferences, seek an honest 
livelihood. The prejudices of society, and a want of hearty 
co-operation on the part of those persons who have it in their 
power to sustain by their countenance such of the liberated as 
are well disposed, tend to discourage attempts at self-elevation, 
and throw the convict at the mercy of his fellow-prisoners. 
Hence solicitations, threats, jeers and taunts, and demands of 
money, and in some cases accidental discovery, plunge into 
hopeless lapse the unfortunate subject of partial reform ; and 
have been known to overcome even a resolution which had 
withstood years of trial. Should exposure lead to no worse 
evil than the necessity of changing his residence ; yet the can- 
didate for social favour might well complain of the inconsis- 
tency of a system which, while professedly aiming at his 
restoration effectually prevents his establishing a secure home. 
Comfortably settled with his family, and beginning to applaud 
his virtuous resolve which seems about to purchase for his de- 
pendants a future of respectability, an unhappy recognition, a 
malicious whisper, drive from him his newly-formed friends, 
and he begins a pilgrimage in which he is the sport of every 
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chance which brings to his neighbourhood one who knew him b 
prison. Grant that this seldom occurs (would that the fact were 
so !), still the wound inflicted upon a well-disposed prisoner by 
his association and humiliating treatment is deeply injurious. 
Can it be necessary to prove in detail so plain a truth ? Surely 
no unprejudiced person would expect to restore a lost sense oS 
honour, to infix a principle of self-respect, to refine moral con- 
ceptions, and to incite to virtuous ambition, by thrusting his 
pupil into the midst of felons and outcasts, and brandishing 
over him a whip to urge him to labour with such companions. 
If then the discharged convict runs little risk of public scorn, 
yet the basis of reformation has been sapped, the spring of his 
moral nature has been crushed or weakened, and he is worse 
because of the mode of imprisonment. Nevertheless we are 
glad to believe that in some cases circumstances have so 
favoured the individual that he has escaped all of these perils 
and at length attained to a social position highly honourable to 
himself. But we are very far from crediting the official state- 
ments upon this head, made from some of the prisons on the 
Auburn plan. We happen to have learned a little of the 
manner in which such statements are prepared; and in one 
case (Sing Sing) our information convicts those concerned 
in the matter of at least the grossest carelessness, to use no 
stronger phraseology. We fearlessly assert that the num- 
ber of reformed convicts is not ascertained to any extent 
approaching what has been intimated on behalf of the New 
York penitentiaries.* Let it be added that the intelligent 

* Wc have sufficient materials firom private hands, but we prefer to sustain our 
text by what has been already published, and therefore quote by way of example 
from Mr. Crawford's report (1834). 

** In the year 1828,** says that gentleman, *Hhe superintendent of the Aubom 
Penitentiary published a work in which he gave a list of one hundred and mlxtj 
convicts, fbur-fiflhs of whom were stated on their liberation to have become honest 
and respectable. On my visit to the penitentiary at Sing Sing, I found that thirty 
of these persons were then in that prison, and I was assured that an additicmal 
number of twenty had also been there since the appearance of that publication.** 

It will be observed that beside the absence of evidence from other parts of thr 
country to which doubtless some of these liberated convicts betook themselves, we 
have the fact that the fifly reconvicts are not so marked at Sing Sing, for they 
were never before imprisoned there, and at Auburn, as we have seen, they are 
ftoted ai reforvMd, (Sco '' Vind. of Sep. Syst/* &,c^ p. 27 and seq.) 
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friends of that class of prisons recognise the reality of those 
difficulties and hazards which we have specified. It is not long 
since we heard one of the most prominent of those gentlemen 
relate an anecdote within his own experience, which goes as 
far as any reasoning to enforce our view of the subject. A 
youth who had been imprisoned under conviction, and who 
during his confinement evinced both superior talents and a 
favourable disposition, was taken under special patronage, was 
well educated, and subsequently was chosen in a remote section 
of the country to fill a responsible and dignified public function. 
His sensitiveness upon his early misstep and punishment has 
always been very keen, and the narrator said that he himself 
was reluctant to inquire respecting him lest any accident 
should bring about the dreaded exposure. In the face of such 
facts there are men of education who hesitate not to write (we 
have lately seen it), that the probability of recognition is of 
little importance! 

Let the reader now revert to the assertion which is offered 
to balance the appeals founded upon the foregoing and similar 
grounds, viz. : that prisoners communicate in the Pennsylvanian 
penitentiaries; let him concede that the alleged communication 
is at the command of each convict; and then let him determine 
how far the attempted equalization will hold good. In the 
first place he will not neglect to notice that our convicts are 
secured against indiscriminate exposure ; and that unless any 
one chooses to declare his name and history to his neighbour 
in the adjoining cell, he may amuse himself with conversation 
without placing himself in the power of another. In the asso- 
ciate prisons, on the contrary, each convict is forced to meet 
the gaze as well of criminals as of promiscuous visiters ; and 
should the liberty heretofore granted to the latter be withdrawn, 
the knowledge of the convicts remains. In the next place the 
inmates of our cells are secured against the adverse influences 
which result from the assemblage of many prisoners. What- 
ever evil effects are produced upon any individual must be con- 
fined to the agency of at most two others ; and it is not impro- 
bable that one of these is better than himself; that is to say 
there is at least a chance in his favour. Then we have the 
benefit of a better connexion of the convict with his daily task, 

8* 
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a better mode of instruction both intellectual and moral, a better 
relation with the keepers; and the general character of our 
discipline is immeasurably higher because it is directed rather 
to the moral than the animal susceptibilities of the prisoners. 
These and other excellences would entitle us to a preference 
were the facilities for intercourse in our penitentiaries precisely 
equal to those at Auburn, as respects the evasion of prison rulea 
It is a fact, however, that no one has yet ventured to assert any 
such equality. The bare existence of communication has been, 
as we have before said, sophistically used, as though quantity 
and mode were of no consequence in the adjustment of the 
question. The very nature of the case excludes the idea <rf 
equality. No one who has tried the experiment in one of our 
cells can conscientiously say that it is possible to communicate 
with a persoa in an adjoining cell without detection if the 
keeper be in the vicinity. On one occasion the shouts of an 
experimenter in a remote cell were heard in the centre building; 
although his words could not be distinguished so as to be under- 
stood in the cell next to him. Inquiries made by commissioners 
amongst a large number of convicts have drawn both a con- 
fession of the fact of communication and a statement that it 
was impracticable when the keeper was in the corridor. It 
has been unfortunate for us that defects of mere construction^ 
some of which have been remedied and others will be hereafter, 
have been assumed as essential forms of our system. Thus 
where our hot-water pipes were carried directly from cell to 
cell through the partition wall, the expansion and contraction 
of the metal gradually formed a small opening, which being en- 
larged by prisoners afforded, until detected, a mode of convey- 
ing words. This has been checked, as stated in the article on 
ventilation in our last number, by carrying the pipes into the 
corridor before introducing them into the next cell. Thus also 
the means of ventilation, in the location of which sufficient 
precaution was not employed, have been made the means of 
intercourse. But these defects are not the expression of our 
design, nor are they necessarily connected with the idea of a 
separate prison. At Pentonville mechanical contrivance has 
furnished a better method of prevention than we have enjoyed ; 
and we doubt not that before long it will be physically impos- 
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sible to convey intelligible sounds from one cell to another. 
Our opponents, making no allowance for this state of things, 
and confounding the scanty opportunities of our prisons with 
the facilities of their own, tell us in answer to our specification 
of their numerous disadvantages, that communication takes 
place in the Eastern Penitentiary! We show them that in 
spite of all their arrangements, their vigilance, their punish- 
ments, multiplied to a shocking degree, they cannot prevent 
intercourse; and they reply by a sweeping assertion which 
when reduced to fact covers a comparatively small number of 
cases, which are possible only by reason of imperfect architec- 
ture, and which even subject to this disadvantage we can 
repress if the keeper maintains his place in the corridor I We 
shall review in a future article this relation of discipline to the 
arts of construction, as our present space is nearly exhausted. 

As it cannot be reasonably pretended then that our mode of 
separating prisoners is not more efficacious than that of Auburn, 
and as there is abundant motive for avoiding the latter as infe- 
rior in other important respects, the reader may desire to know 
on what grounds the Pennsylvanian plan is resisted. One of 
these is the alleged excess of expense of our prisons over those 
on the associate plan. There are some men whose opinions are 
regulated by the balance sheet, whose first inquiry is " what 
does it cost V* and who cling to the idea that the cheapest or 
most profitable in dollars and cents must be the best. We see 
prisons in which the labour of convicts is let out to the best 
bidder, in which the convicts themselves are carefully kept 
together in a manner the most likely to tempt to intercourse 
with each other and the least likely to encourage wholesome 
moral discipline ; in which a complex and oppressive system 
of oversight and punishment is maintained to repress infractions 
thus purposely rendered probable; in which the greatest amount 
of productive labour is practically made a chief object, and the 
general reformation of the prisoner is of necessity less regarded 
than his forced subserviency to the arbitrary restraints of the 
common workshop ; prisons, in short, in which silence, which 
experience has shown to be fallacious is substituted {practically 
we repeat) for interior improvement of the individual : and we 
hear constantly of the sum total of profits, of the relief of the fiscal 
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department of the state, of the superior productiveness of these 
establishments. Were all that is claimed in a pecuniary point 
of view by the supporters of the associate plan demonstrable as 
far as respects the primary results of their institutions, yet in 
the only rational aspect of the case the comparison of accounts 
would close against them even in the matter of expense to the 
public treasury. The boasted profit is obtained at a sacrifice 
of health and morals which should at least repress exultation. 
We have no hesitation in saying that were suitable provision 
made for their convicts in the two particulars of health and 
instruction, the increased outlay for buildings and supervision, 
and the diminution of returns now extorted by improper methods 
would take away the apparent advantage even in the yearly 
balancing of accounts. But we should think it an ill omen were 
the estimates of our friends no wider than the annual budget of 
finance. 

Another reason alleged against our prisons is that they aug- 
ment disease and mortality, and a third is that they produce 
an excess of insanity. To these charges we do not propose to 
reply in this article. In former numbers and in our subse- 
quent pages the reader will find abundant confutation. Our 
design in the present essay has been to compare^ or rather to 
contrast in other respects the two rival plans for the prevention 
of communication amongst prisoners ; and we have no fear 
that any unprejudiced mind will withhold from us a favourable 
judgment 



Art. III. — Changes of the Pennsyhanian System. 

When the plan of the Eastern Penitentiary was finally deter- 
mined many details were comprehended with respect to which 
the future building must be experimental. Upon the success of 
the architectural arrangements the efiects and reputation of 
the discipline must of course depend ; but by what lights was 
the designer to be guided ? The prison must be economical as 
respects ground and extent of structure ; suitable facilities for 
inspection and restraint must be provided; the convicts must 
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not only be warmed and lighted, but must have the means of 
mechanical labour, and be protected by a variety of hygienic 
aids such as ventilation of their apartments, and periodical 
exercise apart from their daily tasks ; and all these requisites 
must be secured without affording opportunities for a violation 
of the primary rule of the new discipline. Can it occasion 
surprise that in an essay of this Rind, attended with hazards so 
complicated, perfection did not signalize the attempt, or that 
the mechanical resources employed were not equal to a reso- 
lution of all the difficulties encountered, or that the precau- 
tionary measures relating to health were less convenient or 
efficient than they might have been rendered if the advantages 
now available had been then enjoyed? The actual result is, 
all circumstances considered, favourable beyond precedent. 
Misrepresentation for a series of years has, indeed, retarded a 
general acknowledgment of the truth, but the evidence has at 
length been spread abroad, and it is publicly proved beyond 
reasonable question that in the midst of our embarrassments 
we have achieved unequalled success. 

The reader will readily agree with us, however, that to 
assume this fact as equivalent to a perfect realization of our 
plan, is as useless as fallacious. We might add that positive 
injury must be produced by such an assumption, a natural 
consequence of which must be the intimate association of de- 
fects open to enlightened observation, with the main features of 
our design — the identification of our theory of discipline with a 
single form of its administration conducted in circumstances 
not the most favourable. 

A cherished object of our best friends is to see a continued 
advance in foreign states as well as our own, in the mecha- 
nism, if we may so speak, of the separate plan. No pains 
have been spared to discover and to indicate to the projectors 
of prisons elsewhere any defects which the progress of our 
experiment has brought within the reach of observation. The 
commissioners of Great Britain and those of France have pro- 
fited by this advantageous co-operation. Since the Eastern 
Penitentiary was founded, architecture and the mechanic arts 
have made important additions to the stock of means proper to 
the construction of prisons, so that the instructions derived 
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from our experience find more ready practical expression. In 
our institution are sought and cheerfully disclosed when known 
by our officers, those examples, suggestions, and admonitions 
which are likely to guide fresh designs. We protest therefore 
not only against the confounding of our principle with the 
Eastern Penitentiary, proud as we may justly be of that esta- 
blishment ; but also against *the too hasty belief that the cor- 
rection of mere physical imperfection, is a departure from our 
general plan. 

In the Penionville Prison, erected as a model by the British 
Government, may be traced a number of mechanical improve- 
ments whioh are primarily due to the information obtained at 
Cherry Hill. The distinguished inspectors to whose enlightened 
judgment and candid estimate of our penitentiary the model 
structure owes its present creditable details, carried their pre- 
liminary inquiries wherever there seemed a probability of useful 
results. Our architect Mr. Haviland withheld nothing which 
his later studies had developed in connexion with the original 
drafts; our warden, and members of the Prison Society of 
Philadelphia were in attendance to designate whatever might 
facilitate the improvement of the British plans ; in short all the 
fruit of our experience was freely contributed to render the 
foreign structure better than our own. The reader will easily 
perceive, then, the influence which a just criticism of our peni- 
tentiaries must have upon subsequent erections. Thus for 
example it is a part of our plan to allow the convicts a proper 
quantity of exercise, fresh air, heat, and light ; but what is a 
proper quantity of exercise ? The yards at Cherry Hill were 
limited according to a conjectural estimate ; for it had never 
been tried what extent of perambulation was necessary for a 
man confined as are our convicts. JVe have made the irialJ^ 
Again : it is necessary to provide against the efforts of pri- 



* It if worthy of remmrk that the fVench commiMionen were fully aw&rc that 
the attention of oar officen was directed to the ■abject of exercise as a part of the 
sanatory regulation of the Eastern Penitentiary. Thus, for example, wo find a 
series of questions from M. Demetz to Dr. Bache with his answers, dated more 
than nine yean ago, in which appears the following passage, which we render 
from the French text 

** I have ordered that some prisoners, who appeared to require fresh air, should 
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soners to communicate with each other through the channels 
of ventilation, the filth-pipes, the apertures for light, the con- 
ductors of heat. We have made trial of the capabilities of the 
convicts and the disadvantages of particular arrangements. 
Further, time has been afforded to mature the details of con- 
trivance in face of the risks to be guarded, and to compare the 
respective merits of different inventions and modes of restraint. 
We rejoice to have been pioneers to such an enterprise as the 
national establishment of the separate system ; and we think it 
no reproach that the dust of an unexplored route clings to our 
feet while we point to the track which we have beaten for 
mankind. 

The French commissioners, Messrs. Demetz and Blouet, 
were as amply supplied with materials for designs, as were 
the gentlemen last mentioned. The departments in which 
changes might be beneficially made, were as freely specified as 
in the other case. Had they been projecting improvements for 
Pennsylvania they could not have been more heartily welcomed, 
nor more promptly informed. We recall these things, not to 
claim credit for a comity which belongs to Christian civiliza- 
tion, nor to assert any right to the product of the investigations 
of either commission, but that it may be seen on what founda- 
tion our friends abroad have commenced their work, and that it 
may be understood that what they have accomplished has been, 

have the privilege of their yard during the entire day, and occasionally the in- 
■pec tora have permitted a prisoner to walk daring a part of the day in the large 
yard, accompanied by an overseer." 

Some persons appear to have supposed that oar object was originally to build 
up walls about a convict — to seal him hermetically. They have lost sight of our 
distinctive idea, viz. : ieparation from bad influences, which includes prevention 
of hazardous recognition. Dr. Bache refers to what had been his practice and 
that of the Elastern Penitentiary before 1837. There are many inconveniences 
lod risks attendant upon detached ezercise-yards and periodical removals of 
prisoners. If these can be securely provided for, there will not therefore be a 
change of $yitem. We are in favour of any mode of administration which will 
best carry that system into practice. The first prisoner committed to the Eastern 
Penitentiary was allowed the entire range of the ground within the outer walls, 
which enclose ten acres. 

M. Fr^gicr, in his work on the Classes Dangkriuses, has allowed himself to 
ipeak thus : ** it is our own nation which, by restoring to the prisoner the right 
of locomotion, will have the honour of reconciling with humanity the principle 
of indiridual separatioa" ! 
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at least as far as we approve it, only the consummation of a 
design the complete execution of which was embarrassed 
amongst us by difficulties from which the progress of events 
has freed them. 

Now if it should be asserted that the finished model prison of 
England, and the proposed one of France are representative of 
systems distinct from the Pennsylvaniaji, the reader will require 
something more to satisfy him of that assertion than a better 
mode of heating and ventilation and of emptying the filth-pipes, 
or larger separate yards for exercise in the open air. He will 
conclude that our principle is rather vindicated than superseded 
by these mechanical and architectural improvements ; he will 
regard the changes as the ofispring of a union between the 
experience of this country and the artisan skill and ingenuity of 
Europe. 

We trust that the foregoing remarks will not be deemed idle 
or superfluous. The reasons for their introduction are very 
practical. We do not complain that the suggestions obtained 
in our institutions are not distinguished from the original con- 
ceptions embodied in the reports and plans of the British func- 
tionaries; for we are glad to make our experience the common 
property of the race, and we hail every adoption of its teachings 
as a triumph of the true system. But when we see in the pub- 
lications of French writers upon prisons and police a claim 
proposed to the honour of establishing a new system, "le syst^me 
fran^ais," we think it prudent to invite attention to probable 
consequences of more moment than a controversy about the 
originality of particular ideas. In the present posture of affairs, 
op the one hand a pernicious theory of association struggling to 
maintain itself and even to multiply its establishments, and on 
the other the states of Europe awakening to the necessity of a 
better instrument of social security, it is obvious that a concen- 
tration of opinion, of language, of effort in behalf of the superior 
theory exemplified in Pennsylvania, is eminently desirable. 
The moral power of union upon a single conception is well 
known ; and although at Pentonvillc and in the French projet 
de hi there appear modifications, one of which, namely the 
common chapel, is not approved on this side of the Atlantic, 
yet the system is the same in its essential characteristics, and 
should not be subjected to a fresh baptism in every country in 
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which it receives the sanction of government. Even in the 
common chapel the distinctive feature of the separate plan is 
sought ; for the convicts are placed in separate stalls that they 
may not see each other, and are so overseen that it is supposed 
impossible for them to venture intercommunication without 
immediate detection.* Let us not be misconceived in this 
respect. We do not ask that the name of our state shall desig- 
nate the separate system, nor that the improvements in details 
made in France shall not bear the name of French improve- 
ments; but we object to the isolation of the institutions of every 
country under a national name, as though there were as many 
systems of discipline as there are kingdoms or stales, when the 
fact is that nothing may be new in either but the size of the 
exercising yards, or their location together in a corner of the 
prison enclosure instead of adjoining the cells respectively, or 
the increase of mechanical art in the construction of hot-water 
pipes and apparatus for ventilation, or the subdivision of a com- 
mon chapel into a number of separate cells. It should be im- 
pressed upon the public mind as a fact in favour of the separate 
plan, that after mature deliberation it has been preferred by 
Great Britain, that in France it has engaged the support of the 
most distinguished friends of reform, and that in Prussia arxd 
other continental states its claims are fast outstripping those of 
the associate mode, and that whatever differences may appear 
in prison architecture they in nowise diminish the evidence in 
support of our discipline, and that every improvement in the 
means of execution strengthens the probability of universal 
adoption. The Eastern Penitentiary itself is one of the most 
striking illustrations of this truth. From the first block erected 
to the seventh and last, there is a regular succession of changes 
for the better. Perhaps in no building in the world can there 
be seen such an example of architectural improvements. Each 
block represents the stage of experience which had been reached 
at the date of its construction. If each had been designed by 
a different artist, we should have, according to the notions of 
the French writers above-mentioned, seven Pcnnsylvanian sys- 

* See Article III. of No. II. of this Journal, page 130 and seq. Mr. Adshead, 
n his lato work, teUs us that ^* now, the convicts are placed in alternate ttalU /*' 
VOL. U* 4 
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terns ; and if our ground admitted of the extension or removal 
of our exercising yards, we should have an eighth system: 
nothing would be wanted but a common chapel with separate 
cells, to make up the ninth ! 

The penitentiaries of Pennsylvania have been during so long 
a period the examples of the plan of separation on which 
they are based, that the name of the state in which they are 
was naturally used for distinction, upon the same principle that 
Auburn has given its name to the prison formerly described as 
the model of associate prisons. This fact in no degree dimi- 
nishes the force of our preceding remarks. While we alone 
had ventured upon a general adoption of the separate plan, this 
was properly the Pennsylvanian in contradistinction to others 
employed in foreign countries. Priority usually so fixes an ap- 
pellative of this sort that it would be difficult to substitute it. 
Nevertheless the separate system is now becoming, we trust, 
not only British and French, but European, as well as Penn- 
sylvanian; and we desire that no false nomenclature may 
deceive the public mind on either side of the Atlantic. 
When the reason ceases for the use of our previous name, 
and the general establishment of separate penitentiaries has 
merged all national references, it will scarcely be thought 
advisable to revive these because in one country the size of 
the cells, in another the location and extent of the yards, 
or in a third the mode of heating the building may be varied 
from those of the others by a local improvement. As little is 
such a course to be favoured now. If the science and art of 
France and England shall bring into existence penitentiaries 
more convenient than ours for the administration of the sepa- 
rate discipline, we shall not be the last to acknowledge and 
applaud the success ; but we deprecate any distraction of the 
public attention which shall impair our advantages in a compa- 
rison with the associate penitentiaries.* 



• We have thougrht it annccesBoiy to speak of a few peculiarities of the French 
fnjet de loi, such as the exception of political prisoners, of a^ persons, and of 
ooQvicts who have passed twelve years in confinement These arc not approved 
by some of the most distinguished friends of reform; some of them are not likely 
to be practicable in the United States ; and taken together they arc to be regarded 
nther as a pause on the road to the best system than as new suggestions. They 
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Different from the alleged change just adverted to is that 
suggested by some of our opponents in New England. It has 
been intimated that since the adoption of the separate system 
in Pennsylvania, such modifications have been made as alter 
the character of the discipline. The unfulfilled predictions of 
evil which met the new method, and the misrepresentations of 
results which followed step by step the progress of our experi- 
ment, have been troublesome reminiscences to our eastern 
brethren. The incontrovertible disclosures annually made of 
the effects of our institutions, and the judgment of impartial and 
enlightened critics from abroad, have at length made it too 
evident for self-delusion, that those predictions and representa- 
tions were unwise. To furnish a door of escape, then, which 
shall save the honour of our rivals and still leave open to asser- 
tion the impracticability or mischievousness of our early de- 
signs, it is, as we have said, insinuated that we have changed 
our discipline ; that we have allowed more exercise, more con- 
versation, more religious instruction than were originally con- 
templated; and thus have both confirmed and evaded the 
charges formerly made ; in short that the injury to body and 
mind of which we were forewarned has been prevented by a 
relaxation of discipline. Were this true, it would not relieve 
the party, now small, of which Mr. Dwight has been the leader 
and the Boston Report the organ, from the responsibility under 
which they lie in relation to the statistics of our prisons, which 
they have so egregiously distorted. Nor will it serve as a 
reason for rejecting a system which, by their own confession 
has been freed from the stress of some objections formerly 
urged to justify its rejection. The truth is, however, that the 
pretended change is imaginary. 

Those individuals who, headed by the Prison Society, under- 
took the practical reform of our prisons, began upon the idea 
of separate labour with suitable moral instruction and encou- 
ragement.* It required time and a succession of changes to 

show, in fiict, that the framcrs of the projet were disposed to make the associate 
discipline the exception and the separate the general rule. This is an advance; 
and we believe that the last step will ere long be taken in the French prisons of 
the highest class. 

* Stress was laid by some foreign visiters apon the defect of regular religious 
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bring about willi ihe concurrence of the public the entire 
accomplishment of their purpose. The mistaken views of a 
few active and influential persons led to a temporary extreme, 
which never had the concurrence of the main body of re- 
formers, and which, as every one knows, was soon abandoned 
for the more ancient and prudent plan which its friends never 
for a moment ceased from urging. Of this plan it was always 
a part that the convicts should be placed in comfortable cells, 
with a full supply of fresh air, heat, and light ; that ample exer- 
cise for health should be allowed, and a stated instruction pro- 
vided ; and that the oiHcers of the prison, the physician and 
other persons to whom access should be permitted by law, 
should have free intercourse with the prisoners. The separa- 
tion was to be from other convicts, and from all exposure 
which might impede a return to good resolutions or hazard a 
relapse after discharge. The institution was to be rendered as 
far as possible not only a means of prevention by the force of 
its close restraints, but also a school in which the condemned 
might be encouraged and strengthened in the establishment of 
better sentiments and habits. That all this was effected during 
the first year after the reception of our first prisoner, is not 
pretended. The provision now existing for moral instruction 
was not simultaneous with the opening of the penitentiary; but 
it was faithfully urged until the sluggish machinery of legisla- 
tion had produced the means of its support. In all that pro- 
motes the health of our convicts, whether physical or mental, 
the design has invariably been to afford a liberal maintenance 
within the peremptory restrictions fixed by the nature of the 
confinement. And let it be observed that our imperfections, 

instruction in our pcnitcutiaries ; and the proposals made in one report are 
offered in a manner which seems to imply that it was our sctUcd design to avoid 
fbll provision of this kind. No greater mistake could be made. It has always 
been a part of our plan that ample instruction should be given, but it required 
time to establish tlio requisite pecuniary aid on tlie part of the legislature. At 
present we are satisfied that in no other prison in the United States is this part of 
the discipline more thorouglily carried out than in the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania. The prominence given to the subject in the Frencli reports and 
essays, and their peculiar manner of contrastmg what they propose with what 
existed in the early and imperfect stage of our history, might lead the uninformed 
to believe that a new By$tem of discipline was claimed on this ground. 
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whatever their extent, were not obligatory upon our neighbours. 
We proposed to them a better nnode of separation than they 
were practising ; and if their resources were more abundant or 
more accessible to the hand of the philanthropist, or the arts 
better cultivated among them, the limitation of our means could 
be no reason for a neglect of theirs. Still less can they be 
justified in alleging a change of plan, if we at length succeed 
in overcoming the financial and mechanical impediments which 
stood in the way of our execution. 

In order that our readers may be fully apprised of the erro- 
neous, and, we are sorry to add, disingenuous character of the 
allegation which we are controverting, and of the means used 
to enforce it, we shall insert here an extract from a late report* 
of the Prison Discipline Society of Boston. 

" The Pennsylvanian system fails to answer the expectations 
and designs of its early friends in dispensing with labour. 

" Solitary confinement without labour was the original de- 
sign. 

" The president and commissioners appointed to superintend 
the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, adapted and modelled 
to the system of solitary confinement, say, in their letter and 
report on the penal code, which were read in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, January 8th, 1828, page 25, * It never was Vie 
design of the Legislature who passed the Jaw, or of those who 

? tanned and built the prison, to introduce labour into Oie system.^ 
'his report is signed by Thomas Sparks, Thomas Bradford jr., 
James Thackara, Roberts Vaux, Michael Baker, Caleb Car- 
malt, John Bacon, WiUiam Davidson. 

" How far was this part of the original design carried into 
execution ? 

" In the second report for 1830, page 9, the inspectors say : 

" ' Absolute solitude for years, w ithout labour or moral and 
religious instruction, probably does bear too severely upon a 
social being like man, and were such the mode of punishment 
in this institution, the board would feel little hesitation in recom- 
mending its repeal as cruel,' &c. &c 

"From and after this period solitary confinement without 



* For 1843. The examples of this method of Mr. Dwioht ore very numerous. 
A curious specimen of his peculiar management was given in the third article of 
our first number (pa^c 28 and scq.)* in which is noticed tiiat portion of the Boston 
Report for 1844 whicli is headed ** Changes in the Pennsylvania system of solitary 
co^finement,and effects of these changes on the body and the mind of the convict." 

4* 
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labour found few advocates, and the idea was practically aban- 
doned in the Eastern Penitentiarj'." 

This extract was evidently meant to convey the impression 
that the commissioners authoritatively represented the Pennsyl- 
vanian system, that that system required solitary imprisonment 
without labour, that the Eastern Penitentiary went into opera- 
tion upon such a plan of unoccupied seclusion, that after the 
second report of the inspectors (1830) this system was changed, 
or, as the writer expresses it, " the idea was practically aban- 
doned," and lastly, that all this proves that " the Pennsylvanian 
system has failed to answer the designs of its early friends," 
and that it has been altered. 

Not one of these t/iivgs is true! We must ask the reader to 
recall the circumstances in which the commissioners' report 
was presented. Thirty years of unintermitted care and effort 
had been employed in meliorating our prisons and in preparing 
the public mind for the crowning act of improvement. The 
critical time had arrived at which the measures of the Prison 
Society and their co-operators were to receive a full devclope- 
ment not only in the halls of legislation but before the com- 
munity at large. A body of commissioners who had been 
appointed to adjust our penal code to the peculiarities of Penn- 
sylvanian prisons, suddenly assumed the privilege of reviewing 
the prisons to which they should have conformed ; and they 
recommended the substitution of their proper standard by the 
introduction of establishments on the Auburn plan.* The com- 
missioners who had been selected to superintend the erection 
of the Eastern Penitentiary set themselves in opposition to the 
others, and recommended the adoption of solitude without 
labour. The Legislature heeded neitlier report, but adhered to 
the rule of separate labour. In the face of these facts the 
author of the article under review has selected one of those 
adverse and disregarded reports as indicative of the policy of 
the state ! 

Let us, however, examine more in detail the course of 



• These commissionera, by the very words of the law, were ** to report a bill to 
the next Legislature adapted fo, and modelled on the principle of labour and «o2t. 
tary cor\finement ;** Act of Assembly, 1826. 
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events. As long ago as 1787 the Prison Society, in a petition 
to the Assembly, suggested the advantages of solitary labour. 
In the following year solitary confinement with labour is urged 
upon the Supreme Executive Council of the state. In con- 
sequence of a joint meeting of a committee of the Executive 
Council and of one from the Prison Society, a representation 
was prepared on the part of the Society, signed December 15^, 
1788, and delivered at the Council Chamber. The following 
extract will render unnecessary any inference of ours. 

" On the whole, as a matter of the utmost moment to the 
well-being, safety, and peace of society, as well as of the 
greatest importance to the criminals, the committee think it 
their duty to declare, that from a long and steady attention to 
the real practical state, as well as the theory of prisons, they 
are unanimously of opinion, Viat solitary confinement to hard 
labour, and a total abstinence from spirituous liquors, will prove 
the most effectual means of reforming these unhappy creatures^* 
&c. The signers are William White, Thomas Wistar, Wil- 
liam Rogers, S. P. Griffiths, &c. 

In 1790 and 1794 the Legislature acted upon these recom- 
mendations and engaged in the work of separation.* Every 
erection or improvement of a prison in our country was pre- 
ceded by a repetition and legislative sanction of the arguments 
in favour of secluded employment. In 1818 the Society again 
urged upon the Legislature the necessity of constructing peni- 
tentiaries in convenient localities to facilitate the separate 
labour which they had always kept in view; and not only at 
home but abroad they complained that the character of our 
penitentiary system was jeoparded by the impracticability of 
confining all the convicts to solitary labour. In 1821 the appli- 
cation to our government was renewed, and the result was a 
law for the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary. When the 
final effort was made by the two Boards of Commissioners to 
procure a sanction on the one part of the associate plan, and 
on the other of the plan of solitude without labour, the Society, 
in a memorial to the Legislature (1828) signed by the vene- 

* The phraseology used by the Legislature is remarkable, as it assumes labour 
to be a part of the settled discipline of the state and proposes to add to it the new 
feature of separation (1790). A review of our early laws justifies this assumption. 
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rable Bishop White, reviewed the history of the last forty 
years — remonstrated against innovations, and proclaimed their 
undiminished confidence in the old method, which they thus 
describe : 

" Perhaps the term separate^ rather than solitary confine- 
ment, would more appropriately describe the kind of durance 
which we propose to inflict. Completely to separate one pri- 
soner from another ; to take away every possible chance of 
communication in prisons, and mutual recognition after dis- 
charge, is what we greatly desire." 

But while thus anxious to secure the maintenance of their 
great principle, and looking to the contingency of a continued 
legislative recognition of their opinions, the memorialists never- 
theless arc careful to add — " if labour should be introduced,* 
we hope that no other will ever be permitted than such as can 
be performed in their private separate apartments, and that 
iliis will be employed as an alleviation — not an aggravation of 
their punishment^ 

The act of 23d April, 1829 (§ iii.), provided that the convicts 
should be kept singly and separately at labour. In tlie first 
report of the inspectors, the warden thus speaks of that disci- 
pline wiifiout labour which the Boston writer alleges was then 
in existence and was abandoned a year later, /. e. after our 
second report. 

" I rejoice that it has never been the policy of the Legisla- 
ture of this State to sacrifice the safety of the community and 
the welfare of the convict for apparent pecuniary gain ; they 
have taken a higher, more dignined and nobler ground ; they 
have provided prisons where the reformation and improvement 
of the criminal and protection of society are grand objects ; 
they have provided that labour shall be furnished the convict in 
his cell, and not for the sordid purpose of reimbursing to the 
CommomveaWi the expense of his maintenance.^^ 

What will the honest reader think of a writer who quotes 
from a pamphlet in which these facts are disclosed, and who 
notwithstanding tells us that solitary confinement without 
labour was the original design, and that " from and after" 
1830 the idea was practically abandoned ? — a writer who, to 

* L c. Into the new penitentiary, which was not yet tenanted. 
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resist the advance of our principle, confounds it with one of a 
totally different character, which he falsely asserts was prac- 
tised and abandoned years ago ? 

We have not space to consider at length the other features 
of our discipline which are alleged to have been changed. 
The religious instiniction of convicts is expressly provided for 
in the act of 1829, and the inspectors are charged with its 
supervision. An entire article (ix.) is devoted to the specifica- 
tion of the duties of the religious instructer. That exercise was 
a part of the " original design" may we think be reasonably 
inferred from the fact that yards for that purpose were prepared 
when our Penitentiary was built. Intercourse with the prisoners 
was at the outset specially authorized to the inspectors and offi- 
cers of the prison, the physician and religious instructer, the 
governor, speaker and members of the senate, the speaker and 
members of the house of representatives, the secretary of the 
commonwealth, the judges of the supreme court, the attorney- 
general and his deputies, the president and associate judges of 
all the courts in the state, the mayor and recorder of Philadel- 
phia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg, the commissioners and sheriffs 
of the several counties, the acting committee of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons, and 
such other persons as may be permitted for highly urgent rea- 
sons by any rule or regulation of the Board of Inspectors. The 
tone of discipline contemplated when the penitentiary received 
its first inmate is fairly slated in the following extract from a 
publication previously made by a distinguished member of the 
Prison Society. 

" The labour in which the convict will be employed is con- 
sidered as an alleviation, not an aggravation, of his sentence. 
Labour prescribed as a punishment is an error in legislation, 
founded on an ignorance of the feelings, the desires, and antipa- 
thies, the habits and associations of mankind : the tedious hours 
spent in solitude will be a punishment sufficiently severe, with- 
out rendering the infliction of hard labour, for this cause, neces- 
sary. The want of occupation will produce a feeling of tedium 
or irksomeness — the slate of mind in which labour or employ- 
ment will appear to the convict, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, as a means of preventing uneasy feelings, of producing 
relief and pleasure; and as the powerful influence of association 
is acknowledged, this beneficial feeling will become habitual ; 
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and after the discharge of the convict from his durance, will be 
a most effectual safeguard from the temptations of idleness. 
Accordingly persons duly qualified will be employed to teach 
the prisoner a suitable trade, and to instruct him in religion and 
in tne elements of learning. The prohibition of intercourse 
with society is not, therefore, to be continual; the visits of the 
virtuous cannot injure, and must benefit the majority of the 
prisoners, between whom alone all communication is to be ren- 
dered impossible. The degree of seclusion to be practised, or 
of labour and other alleviations permitted, may be varied with 
the varying dispositions of the prisoners. Regular exercise in 
the yards, in the open air, will be permitted, and required when 
necessary ; provided that no two adjoining yards be occupied 
at the same time," &c.* 

After all these and numerous other evidences, which were 
known to the Boston writer; after nearly fourteen years of 
trial, during which the humanity of our discipline had become 
famous even in remote foreign kingdoms, and had withstood the 
closest scrutiny of the most intelligent and acute examiners, 
this advocate of a scourging system, the history of which has 
been indelibly written with the blood of the victims whom it 
has hardened, has ventured to say that our administration 
" looks as if the stern severity of the Pennsylvania system was 
yielding a little to the dictates of humanity and the sympathies 
of Christian brotherhood ; as if common sense was taking the 
law into its own hands, and admitting good persons not recog- 
nised by the law as oflicial visiters, to visit the prisoner for 
pious purposes, in obedience to the law of Christ !" 

Far be it from us to make a diflerence of opinion the test of 
moral uprightness ; or to soil with unseemly epithets the page of 
controversy in behalf of moral reform. But we confess our- 
selves urged beyond our wont by so flagrant a disregard of the 
first requisites of manly and truth-seeking discussion. We 
believe that the hour of retribution has arrived. The pens of 
able writers across the Atlantic have already given to the 
press terms of reprehension stronger than we can feel justified 
in using. The signs of the times in our own hemisphere are 
becoming clear and distinct, and we hesitate not to publish our 
conviction that the reports of the Boston Society will not again 

• Smith's Defence. 
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be burdened with that millstone of unfairness which has well- 
nigh crushed their reputation. 

Not only have we to observe claims of fundamental im- 
provement abroad and charges of abandonment at home, but, 
thirdly, an attempt to draw into doubt the advantage of our 
present opposition of the associate and separate systems, and to 
suggest the possibility of something better than either. Thus wo 
find one writer complaining that sects have been established, 
and that there is danger of being compelled at all sacrifices to 
join one or the other of these. There are objections to both, and 
therefore there must be a middle term of compromise. An- 
other writer tells us that in his opinion the great division of 
systems of prison management has been established in this 
country " without any good results and with little true basis." 
The force of custom in analogous cases opens the way for 
these reformers, for it is an every-day business to presume a 
^* juste milieu'^ around which the lovers of truth may assemble. 
We easily take it for granted that the contending parties are 
in extremes, and that the truth lies midway between them. 
Experience in some measure confirms this course, and it may 
be said to be an ordinary precaution to suspect the moderation 
and accuracy of disputants. Then, too, there is a degree of self- 
complacency with which certain men, who are too indolent or 
too ignorant to decide between the rival claims, assume the air 
impartial, and strive to build a reputation for severe wisdom, 
while they magisterially put aside as extravagant the preten- 
sions of either party. It is so agreeable and costs so little to 
be in this way wiser than one's neighbours I There is a nar- 
row-minded class, to whom an objection is the sufficient reason, 
and who, unable to embrace the whole ground of discussion, 
are confounded by the appearance of doubt. These fasten 
upon the defects which may be discovered in minor details, 
and join in the cry for " something better than either." Besides 
these men, there are some whose general character entitles 
them to respect, who have been blindly advocating the asso- 
ciate plan, and who have at length been enabled to perceive its 
incurable vices ; but whose long prejudices against the sepa- 
rate system prevent their immediate recognition of its claims. 
They have not completed an impartial examination of its 
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merits, and they seem to themselves to have rejected the most 
promising of the two existing modes of discipline, and there- 
fore must invent " a better than either." 

From these various groups, it is remarkable that no person 
appears to suggest any form for this ieriium.quidf which all 
are pronouncing to be necessary. Before the late anniversary 
meeting of the New York Prison Association, we had heard 
that several intelligent friends of reform in the empire city 
were freely expressing their notions in this respect; yet we 
were not altogether prepared to find the idea in question 
amongst the proceedings of that Association. In a report of 
these, which was published in one of the newspapers of New 
York, it is stated that the Executive Committee, " between the 
silent system at Sing Sing and the solitary system at Philadel- 
phia, hoped to see grow a national system of better construc- 
tion than either." We were not at all prepared to see such a 
statement unaccompanied by at least a hint of what the me- 
dium method of discipline is to be. 

As respects mere construction, we also hope to see better 
penitentiaries than that at Philadelphia. In many particulars 
a better may be seen at Pentonville ; but this fact has nothing 
to do with a change of system. It is greatly to be desired that 
no vague, undigested, conjectural possibilities may be allowed 
to interfere with a well-defined conception of what is; and 
that a cautionary supposition which is frequently available, 
may not on this account be too promptly adopted where there 
may be no room for its employment. Let the proposers of 
this tertium quid be explicit ; let them specify what features of 
our system are to be stricken out, and for what reasons, and 
what is to be substituted ; and we shall not be slow to respond. 
It is too much, however, to expect of us to meet so undefined 
and evidently unmatured a thought as that to which wc are 
adverting ; and it would be trifling with the gravest interests 
to allow it to shut out the considerations which it is in- 
cumbent upon all persons to weigh before rejecting a plan of 
discipline such as ours. As an humble representative of that 
plan, speaking on behalf of humanity, we entreat that due re- 
flection be given by those who are weary of the fruitless and 
pernicious associate schemes, — that they secure to themselves 
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a thorough acquaintance with the salutary method of separate 
(not ^^ solitary'^) labour, lest they peril the cause which they 
have at heart by a chimerical pursuit hastily undertaken. 

We freely confess our own inability to imagine any middle 
ground upon which the two rival systems can meet One of 
them requires that the prisoners shall never be associated — that 
communication and recognition shall be prevented ; the other 
that there shall be some association and recognition. It is not 
a question of how much, or for how long a time during the 
day. Association during one hour in a day, or a week, is an 
abandonment of the separate principle. If one convict recog- 
nises another after discharge, it is of little importance whether 
the knowledge of that other's features and person has been the 
result of two, or of two hundred interviews — of a number of 
successive observations, or of a few prolonged ones. If com- 
munication is an evil to be prevented, the question how much 
of it shall be allowed is only the question what amount of evil 
shall be encouraged. We are striking at the root, and must 
hear cogent reasons before we can consent to restrict our 
efforts to a lopping of branches. Argument upon this head is, 
however, premature. In conclusion, permit us to repeat that 
when improvements in administration are brought forward, or 
charges of fundamental change in Pennsylvania, or conjectural 
suggestions of compromise, the separate system is untouched. 
We have offered it to the States of this Union and to those 
of Europe as immeasurably superior to the associate system. 
Whatever the name, whatever the locality, whatever the com- 
parative convenience of administration, let the essential prin- 
ciple be distinguished and sustained. 



Art. IV. — " * Joui*nal of Prison Discipline^ and Lunatic 
Jsylums" 

When the last number of this Journal was going to press, 
the representations of a distinguished member of the Society for 
the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons induced us to 

VOL. II. 5 
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prepare the paragraph which we insert below, although we 
expressed at the time great doubt of the propriety of making 
its subject so prominent an object of remark. Unwilling to 
place our notice in the text, we appended it as a note to the 
introduction of the second article. When it came from the 
printer for revision, a feeling of repugnance which we could 
not overcome, prevailed over our first conclusion, and the 
paragraph was stricken out. The simple truth was (and we 
are now so situated that we must give it expression) that we 
did not believe there could be in this country an educated man 
whose sober second-thought would not render unnecessary a 
detailed justification of our course : — we feared to make too 
much of a little thing. 

" Before proceeding to notice this article (Dr. Bell's), we 
ask the attention of our readers to a fact immediately con- 
nected with the present subject, and which, from its extraordi- 
nary character, would seem too improbable for belief, were it 
not so well attested as to be beyond doubt. We mean the 
opinion that our Journal should not meddle with insane asy- 
lums. That such an opinion exists, we have not only the assu- 
rance of printed statement, but the private assertion of a well- 
known member of the medical profession, who is himself 
opposed to our connecting the treatment of respectable patients 
in hospitals with the consideration of insanity amongst con- 
victs." " Were there no other link between 

the main objects of this Journal and the subject of mental 
alienation, than the yearly returns of insane convicts who are 
unprovided with suitable residence and attendance, w^e should 
be grossly negligent were we to omit any opportunity for 
urging a prompt and full provision until actual establishment 
shall have been secured. When we observe that the alleged 
influence of our penitentiary system in the production and ex- 
aggeration of insanity, has been one of the most constant and 
mischievous of the objections urged by our adversaries in the 
United States and Europe, it appears too clear for argument 
that the causes, manifestations, and treatment of insanity con- 
stitute a leading portion of our catalogue of topics. So well 
settled, indeed, is this matter in the opinion and practice of this 
country, as well as others, that we experience a feeling of 
mortification while we give this note to the public eye. Our 
only inducement is the hope of checking, if possible, by a bare 
exposition in print, a vague course of thought, which, until de- 
fined, may occasion amongst a few of our friends partial dis- 
satisfaction with our plan. This Journal will always be open 
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to the pen of a physician who desires to discuss the profes- 
sional aspects of disordered mind ; and if it shall be found in- 
convenient to place his articles in the libraries of our hospitals, 
it will scarcely be expected of us to abandon an important 
portion of our field for the accommodation of a few invalids." 

The reader may conceive the surprise with which we first 
saw the fifth article of the American Journal of Insanity for 
October — an article in which it is attempted by a semblance of 
argument, and under the authority of that most respectable 
periodical, to sustain the opinion which had seemed to us un- 
worthy of serious confutation. We have in vain sought by a 
review of the subject to discover what source of error could 
have placed us in so false a position as we must have occupied 
in relation to the Journal of Insanity — what topic or process 
had been neglected to the injury of our friends. The more the 
subject has been considered by us the more bald and unac- 
countable seems the opposition to our course. The suggestions 
contained in the preceding paragraph will, we are satisfied, be 
sufficient for our justification amongst all persons who have 
knowledge of the terms of controversy between the advocates 
of the separate^ and those of the silent system. We might add 
that the analogies of mere structure between prisons and insane 
hospitals would require of us to observe and report the improve- 
ments in each for the benefit of the others. A large number of 
persons are to be provided with dormitories, day-rooms, eating- 
rooms and provisions — are to be warmed, lighted, and overseen, 
at the smallest possible expense. The building in which all 
these objects are to be attained may be a prison or a hospital — 
but the experience, the science, the art which combine in either 
case to secure the proposed results, are the same which arc in- 
voked in the other. The exemplification aflforded by edifices 
for the insane becomes one of the means by which the mainte- 
nance and inspection of convicts are to be most advantageously 
secured. The peculiarities of the Pennsylvanian penitentiaries 
in no respect diminish the value of this aspect of the case. 
Even the writer of the " fifth article" must concede that the 
physical relations of air, heat, fuel, flues, apertures and labour 
are not altered by the name of the building within which they 
are manifested, nor by the character of the tenants for whose 
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benefit they are controlled. Certainly inquirers into the in- 
fluence of a vitiated atmosphere upon the human economy 
have never considered it an indispensable preliminary to stipu- 
late against the transfer of their conclusions to the inmates of a 
prison, lest the more worthy members of the species should be 
" grieved" at the essential similarity of all human bodies. The 
laws of vision and the capabilities of keepers may, we think 
without much risk, be declared independent of the accident of 
judicial conviction ; and the various forms of insanity seem to 
receive no new classification because the sentence of a court in 
some instances precedes the intervention of the medical practi- 
tioner. But we prefer to introduce the two reasons (we so 
gtyle them. for courtesy) of the author of the " fifth article" ; we 
cannot imagine any others — we should never have obtained 
these without his assistance. 

. . . "Classing them (criminals) with the insane in such a 
journal would do them no good, and the insane much harm." 

Taking the latter first, the writer tells us that lunatic asylums 
•*are regarded by a large part of the unenlightened portion 
of the community, as prisons and dungeons, where men and 
women are confined in cells, chained and abused ;" that patients 
are kept at home by timid friends until the period of cure has 
passed; and that were it not for the existing apprehensions, 
accommodations for the insane would abound in all parts of 
the country. Grant the truth of all this — ^grant further what is 
assumed by this writer, that we are responsible for the connec- 
tion, or continuance of connection between the idea of a prison 
and that of a lunatic asylum, yet it remains to be seen how this 
Journal is to influence the " unenlightened portion of the com- 
munity." We confess that it has sometimes appeared probable 
that our articles would sooner or later affect the thoughts of in- 
telligent friends of prison reform ; but that essays upon prison 
discipline — tables of convicts, and discussions of the principles 
of ventilation should become the subjects of study amongst 
persons who believe the New York State Asylum to be a 
prison, we are free to say we have never in our most sanguine 
moments ventured lo hope. Sure we are that such a belief 
must be far away in the past before we shall be persuaded to 
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expect a popular use of our publications. How then is the 
mischief of which complaint is made, to rest upon us ? In. no 
other conceivable way than that the dreaded idea is to be duly 
propagated by those who read our journal or hear of its con- 
tents, which could not happen if we never spoke of insane hos- 
pitals! Let us however go further, and concede that the 
" unenlightened" friends of the insane do read this Journal, and 
the case is if possible worse for the author of the " fifth article"; 
for the least glimmering of intelligence will suffice to ascertain 
that the two classes of institutions are connected for reasons in 
no way favourable to the vulgar prejudice; — that the sole 
object of the connexion is to promote the health bodily and 
mental of patients and convicts, and to secure to each the pro- 
tection of humanity and science. 

"In our view, accounts of the insane and of institutions 
where they are placed, in a Journal that, judging from its title, 
no one would suppose treated of other subjects than prisons and 
criminals, will tend to increase and perpetuate the erroneous 
opinions we have mentioned." 

The confusion of mind here manifested is, to say the Icast^ 
very remarkable. If ignorant persons judge "by the title," 
they cannot know whether or not insane asylums are men- 
tioned within the cover ; and if they look beyond the title to 
the contents, they cannot suppose either that the Journal treats 
of no other subjects than prisons, or that the patients in the 
New York State Asylum are injuriously classed with convicts. 
We cannot spend more words on such suggestions. If the title 
of " The American Journal of Insanity," were strictly applied 
to the " fifth article," we are far from believing that the writer 
of that paper would give us credit for the retort courteous. 

It so happens that a stronger hand than ours has united all 
susceptibilities of man with all physiological research into his 
organism — has established that beautiful mental order by which 
the manifold and varied results of countless observers in every 
age and country are concentrated for the advancement of the 
species and the realization of a benevolent will — has in short 
made all things reciprocally assistant in the grand progress of 
the race. In every field of experience the sources of know- 
ledge are multiplied as we advance, and he is a poor represen- 

5* 
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tative of modern science who does not joyfully recognise ihe 
mutual subservience of all the departments of inquiry. After 
ages of oppression and scarcely less cruel neglect, a few 
pioneers step forward to open the path of reform for prisoners 
convicted of crime — nearly at the same time men of like phi- 
lanthropy undertake a similar enterprise on behalf of the insane 
— the filth of dungeons disappears — the dungeons are succeeded 
by more habitable apartments — legislatures interpose their 
authority to enlarge and improve the buildings for both classes 
of unfortunates — medical men, architects, mechanics, general 
students bend their minds to the work — a half-century of expe- 
riment and of investigation has disclosed the dependence of this 
public enterprise upon the laboratory, upon the higher branches 
of philosophy — in short upon a multitude of scientific and me- 
chanical propositions which owe their origin and illustration to 
the improving establishments. Common features join as objects 
of benevolent and enlightened examination and labour, prisons 
and lunatic asylums; each gains by the other, and knowledge 
is brighter because of the reflection of light from both. At 
this juncture the author of the "fifth article" interposes to 
arrest the productive union — his reason is that the insane " are 
grieved to see the institution where they have been placed 
ranked with prisons" ! 

" Still we would not object to the course alluded to if it was 
serviceable to criminals ; but it has no such effect ; on the con- 
trary, by occupying the space in the Journal that should be de- 
voted to making known their wants and claims, much less good 
will be accomplished in their behalf than it was reasonable to 
expect from such a periodical." 

When we remember that the Society under whose auspices 
this .Journal was established has been in existence more than half 
a century, that some of its present members have been engaged 
during nearly that period in the work of prison reform, that 
to its labours is due much, perhaps most of the merited distinc- 
tion which our prisons have gained for us in the eyes of the 
civilized world, that to the fruits of its exertions Europe has 
turned for instruction and guidance in the improvement of prison 
systems, and that in no country is there a body of men who 
have with more constancy and disinterestedness wrought in 
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behalf of criminals for so long a time, that it is composed of 
clergymen, physicians, jurisprudents, merchants, mechanics 
and others of practical experience, some of them of no mean 
reputation, — it will require more than the assertion of the author 
of this " fifth article" to shake our confidence in the soundness 
of their judgment upon a topic such as that under considera- 
tion. Indeed we take the liberty of hinting that he would have 
done no injustice to himself if he had condescended to allow the 
conclusions of such a society to weigh with him before under- 
taking to determine so peremptorily the sphere of their action. 
Let us, however, follow him in his explanation. What does 
the reader suppose to be the omitted matter, the loss of which 
to criminals he has thus introduced? "The principles ad- 
vanced in the works of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Simpson, 
Sampson, and others of that class, and the practical excellence 
of those principles as exhibited in several institutions in other 
countries !" He had hoped that our Journal " would avail itself 
of that flood of light, if we may so say, that has been thrown 
upon the whole subject of crime, criminal legislation, and prison 
discipline, by physiology and phrevology,* — sciences that have 
shown the relation between the physical constitution and the 
mental and moral faculties." In other words that we should 
devote ourselves to the propagation and application of the doc- 
trines of Phrenology as taught in the school of Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Combe. The great argument in favour of such a course 
remains to be mentioned. "Mrs. Farnham, of Sing Sing," in 
reply to the question whether in her eflJjrts for the reformation 
of criminals, she had been guided by the laws of relation be- 
tween mental manifestation and physical developement ? an- 
swered " emphatically yes, A knowledge of and adherence to 
those laws, have been the foundation of whatever success has 
attended my eflS^rts." That that worthy lady (whom we are 
sorry as she can be to * ee forced into such a connexion) an- 
swered " emphatically yeSy^ we have neither the wish nor the 
ability to deny ; but how that fact aflfects the question whether 
or not insane asylums shall be noticed in our Journal, is more 
than we can discover, unless the writer of the fifth article de- 

* The italics are oar own. 
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signed to rest upon this foundation the claims of phrenology, 
and thus to enforce his censure of ourselves for avoiding its 
exclusive promulgation. We yield due respect to those two 
disciples of induction who head the recommended list of 
authors, and (which is more to the purpose) those "laws of 
relation," and that " flood of light," we modestly hope to show 
our readers, have not been neglected. We doubt, however, 
that any vast benefit can be derived from a writer who com- 
plains because we desire to resort to all accessible sources of 
information upon the subject of ventilation, and seek not only to 
fix the physical and moral causes of insanity in prisons, but to 
make these establishments to their utmost capability the means 
of securing the sana mens in corpore sano. 

To the observations upon passion, sensuality, education, the 
best mode of appealing to the will, &c., we have nothing to 
say, except that we join hands with the writer. We trust that 
he will send to some of the friends of the Auburn system a copy 
of his article, which they need much more than ourselves. 
The following sentence contains the Pennsylvanian doctrine, 
the elementary principle, to the practical use of which our 
triumphant success is due. 

" We are of opinion that he [the criminal] cannot be forced 
into reformation by the infliction of physical pain and suffering, 
but if at all by leading him to will to amend, by inducing him 
to reform himself, by calling into activity his intellectual and 
moral powers, and quieting his animal propensities." 

Upon this foundation rests that controversy between the 
advocates of the Auburn and those of the Pennsylvanian system 
of prison discipline, which our writer says with a degree of 
information and caution equal to that displayed in his opening 
remarks is " trivial and unfortunately tends to divert the atten- 
tion of many excellent persons from seeking one better than 
either." But our main object is accomplished in exposing the 
flimsy character of the objections made to the plan of our 
Journal in another respect. The writer states himself to have 
been " a Director for several years of the Connecticut State 
Prison," an office which, if well filled, will in future time be a 
subject of more pleasing retrospect than the authorship of the 
Jijlh article. He manifests in this, little of that fruit of opportu- 
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nity and observation which alone can entitle him to the confi- 
dence of those whom he would instruct. It is remarkable that 
his proximity to the head-quarters of our opponents did not 
acquaint him with the fact that Insane Asylums have occupied 
a large space in the reports of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society ; and that our Journal should first arouse him to the 
exercise of his critical skill. We trust that further reading 
will satisfy him and those persons no better informed than him- 
self, that the friends of reform in Pennsylvania have not acted 
without good reason. 

We have said thus much because of the character of the 
periodical in which ihc fifth article appeared, and because it is 
important that the grounds of controversy between the rival 
penitentiary systems should not be misconceived. It would 
have been sufficient perhaps to have directed attention to our 
title, which is The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline 
AND Philanthropy. If the writer of the fifth article should 
favour us by a perusal of future numbers, he will find ample 
evidence that we contemplate something more than the details 
and punishment of crimes. 



Art. V. — JVew Jersey State Asylum. 

We are enabled to present to our readers in this number a 
plan of this institution, as adopted by the Commissioners. 

Although there are some features in the plan which we could 
have desired to see differently arranged, still, intended as it is 
for a state institution, it has many redeeming features of great 
excellence, and as a whole we believe will, if thoroughly car- 
ried out, be equalled by few in the country for excellence in 
the perfect classification of its patients — facility of inspection — 
and convenience of general arrangements. 

The very best plan that could be given for a hospital for the 
insane can hardly be expected to be adopted for a state insti- 
tution, while public opinion demands that so strict a regard 
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should be had to the cost of first construction. We feel no 
hesitation, however, in saying that the best plan of construction 
will always be found the cheapest in the end, and we trust 
public opinion will soon be prepared to coincide with us in this 
respect. 

The determination of our friends in New Jersey to carry out 
" a thorough system of forced ventilation" in their new building, 
is a matter for congratulation with all who are aiming at an 
advance in hospital architecture. Should their plan be well 
matured and judiciously carried out, it will place their institu- 
tion, in that respect at least, before all those now existing in the 
United States. 

For the following description of the accompanying plan, we 
are indebted to the architect of the building. 

" Properly speaking, we should call this the second story, as 
the basement story under it is elevated three steps from the 
general cround level ; but this best shows the arrangements of 
the wards, which we hope to render intelligible in their various 
parts by the appended explanatory references. The plan shows 
the size and general form of the building on the ground. The 
height is generally three stories, except the centre and the pro- 
jecting pavilions terminating the first lateral ranges or wards 
on both sides of the centre, which are of four stories. The 
cellars extend under the whole. 

" The basement story, in the centre building, contains a 
reception room for patients, oflTicers' and domestics' dining 
rooms, store rooms, kitchen and scullery. In the first range of 
wings on either side respectively for male and female patients, 
are, work rooms, domestics' chambers, bakehouse, washing, 
ironing and drying rooms. In the extreme range of wings are, 
respectively, the male and female violent patients' wards, and 
under the portico A is a carriage way to set down patients or 
others in severe weather. 

" In the first story, A is the portico, B the entrance hall, C 
the halls of centre and corridors of wards, D the house parlour, 
E general business room, F patients' visiters' room, G office of 
Physician, H the associated dormitories,* I stairs, K dining 
rooms, L day rooms, M bath rooms, N water closets, O clothes 



* By mistake the fh)nt comer room at the extremity of tlie extended wing has 
been lettered H. It was designed for a day.room ; but may be used if required 
Bi an associate dormitory. 
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rooms, with foul clothes funnel beside them, P passages between 
the. wards, R attendants' rooms, S spaces with windows from 
the floor to the ceiling for light and air. The others are single 
rooms for patients. 

" In the second story the wards are arranged similar to this. 
The front rooms of the centre building are for the physician's 
family ; the back part will be in one room for a chapel, lecture, 
and general meeting room for patients. 

" In the third story of the centre building will be rooms for 
the matron and assistants, and steward and assistants. In the 
third story of the pavilions will be associated dormitories, or 
infirmary, as required. 

" Thus the whole is divided into ten distinct wards, five for 
each sex ; each ward will accommodate from twenty to 
twenty-five patients, and the rooms common to them, as a 
dining room, bath room, water-closet, clothes room, day room 
or parlour and attendants' rooms. The stairways are private 
to each ward, from the hall of basement story. The single 
rooms are eight feet by ten feet, and eleven feet high, clear. 
The associated dormitories of each ward accommodate from 
one-third to one-half of its occupants, and the rooms for these 
dormitories vary in size to contain from two to eight patients. 
The corridors are twelve feet wide and eleven feet high ; and are 
lighted at each end by windows the entire size of that space, 
except at their junction with the centre building, where are 
spaces marked S opened laterally with windows from floor to 
ceiling; thus giving the greatest facilities for common ventila- 
tion, with abundance of light. 

" For warming the building it is arranged that the space in 
the cellar enclosed by the walls of the corridors in the whole 
length of the building shall be a chamber, in which the air, ad- 
mitted at sundry points from the exterior, will be heated mo- 
derately from the surface of pipes containing hot water or steam 
circulated through them, and will be conducted in flues in the 
walls of the corridors to all the rooms in each ward, and to the 
corridors at many points. For this purpose and for ventilation, 
there will be built a series of flues in all the extent of the walls 
of the corridors. The arrangements for ventilation are as 
follows: — A large flue or air-trunk is constructed at each 
end of the corridors, with partitions, so that each corridor 
will have an ascending or descending current, as the season and 
state of atmosphere may demand. These air-trunks will ter- 
minate below in an air-drain, which will again terminate at the 
necessary fire-places of the establishment, — or, at points distant 
from those places, at fires provided for the purpose of burning 
the impure air. Above, the air-trunks will terminate in a shaft 
or chamber which forms an ornamental erection over the roofs 
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of the pavilions, central and extreme ; and the impure air will 
be burned off at those points, if forced action he necessary. 
Flues of ventilation from every room are connected with the 
main trunks; the regulators of the supply of fresh warm air 
and the valves for ventilation are so propoHioned that currents 
of air will be entirely avoided. By these arrangements it will 
be in the power of the managers to cool the air in the chamber 
and distribute it over the house in summer, as a perfect supply 
of water will be afforded from the reservoirs intended to be 
placed in the roof of the centre building. 

" The design is by J. Notman, Architect, who will superin- 
tend the erection. The plan is arranged by him from the ob- 
servations of the commissioners, on their tour through the East- 
ern Hospitals for the Insane, and from the suggestions of Dr. 
Thomas S. Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane, who gave this general form of building as the best which his 
practical experience and scientific knowledge suggested for the 
comfort and cure of patients within the economy necessarily 
observed in a state institution. 

" The exterior will be in the simplest style of architecture. 
A Tuscan portico of six columns marks the centre and entrance. 
A boldly projecting cornice of the same style will be continued 
around the whole, yet its architectural effect will be good, from 
its great size, the well-arranged advancing and receding dispo- 
sition of the wings, the variety in height, and the fine propor- 
tions of the several masses of building. The whole length is 
four hundred and eighty feet. 

" A fine situation has been chosen on an elevated bank, two 
or three hundred yards from the river Delaware, which forms 

Eart of the landscape seen from almost every window in the 
ouse. The building ranges in length from southwest to north- 
east, fronting nearly due southeast, and commanding fine pros- 
pects on all sides. It is sheltered on the north by well-grown, 
woods. 

" The farm appropriated to the purposes of the Asylum con- 
tains one hundred and ten acres of the best land, of varied, un- 
dulating surface ; is well timbered, and has on it a powerful 
spring of the purest water, yielding many thousand gallons a 
day. From this the supply will be taken for the Asylum. 

" The building of the Asylum is contracted for, and the 
walls of foundation built to the height of the ground-level. It 
is hoped that the whole will be under roof by the fall of 1840." 
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Art. VI. — The Insane Poor of Philadelphia.* 

In a previous number of this Joumalf we referred to the 
lamentable condition of more than three hundred of the insane, 
belonging to the city and county of Philadelphia, near two 
hundred and fifty of whom are in the insane department of the 
Almshouse, on the west side of the river Schuylkill. We 
also took the liberty to offer for the consideration of our 
readers and the public, the outlines of a plan for remedying the 
evils which have been so long and so generally complained of; 
and which, if properly carried out, we felt confident would 
redeem our noble city from the stigma which has too long 
rested upon her ; — for it is no small reproach, that with all her 
noble monuments of munificent benevolence and judicious cha- 
rity, she has neglected to provide suitable means to promote 
the restoration, or when that is impracticable, to give the 
highest d^ree of comfort to those who, to the heavy calamity 
of loss of reason, have superadded poverty and the want of 
friends with the ability or disposition to provide for them when 
no longer able to take care of themselves. 

It may be remembered that we stated that what was want- 
ing to put this insane department on a respectable footing was, 

1st A responsible head, who shall have a general supervision 
of all its departments. 

2d. Means for carrying out a complete classification of the 
patients and a proper system of attendance. 

8d. Means of employment and exercise ; and 

4th. A proper system of heating and ventilation. 

We also stated, that to effect these objects we felt perfectly 
convinced, that it was absolutely necessary te separate the in- 
sane department entirely from the sick hospital ; to place a well 
qualified medical man at its head, who should reside upon the 
premises, and have a general superintendence of it ; — ^the direo- 



* We dieerftdly give place to thu commanication on behalf of the innne poor 
of our coonty, which comes to ua from a gentleman whoee ability, experience^ 
and seal tot the interests of the insane entitle his suggestions to the greatest 
i c spe c L ' E d. 
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tion of the medical, moral, and dietetic treatment of the insane, 
and the selection of all persons engaged in their care. — That a 
complete separation of the wards should be effected, and that a 
detached building for the noisy, violent, and very filthy of each 
sex should be erected ; that all the present vegetable garden, 
and all the land east of the Darby Road and south of the lane 
leading from it to the main building, should be suitably en- 
closed and cultivated by the insane patients, or used as their 
pleasure-grounds. 

These views, which were the result of personal observation, 
we feel increased confidence in again presenting to our readers, 
as the only proper basis for a reform in this important depart- 
ment of our Almshouse, which can be efifected with a suitable 
regard to economy and the financial condition of the county. 

Since the date of our previous remarks, we learn that a 
radical change has been made in the medical organization of 
the Almshouse — that one principal physician now resides on the 
premises and has the medical supervision of the whole esta- 
blishment, being assisted in the performance of these duties by 
six young gentlemen, who as heretofore live in the hospital ; 
and that none of the distinguished gentlemen who have for- 
merly been attending physicians and surgeons are now con- 
nected with the institution. 

Of this new regulation, so far as it relates to the medical 
and surgical wards, or its influence upon the permanent welfare 
6f the patients and of the institution, or of the interests of the 
city of Philadelphia, — interesting and important as we believe 
these to be to every ci izen, — we do not propose to speak in the 
present paper. It is only in reference to the insane department, 
and the influence it will be likely to exert in improving the 
condition of ^li4t Unfortunate class, that we now allude to the 
new regulation. 

From what we learn from official sources, we believe this 
change will lead to some improvement in the management of 
the insane, and we trust that it is only the first step towards a 
thorough reorganization of this most interesting department of 
the establishment The chief resident physician we are sure 
has the inclination to do all that could reasonably be desired, 
but the duties imposed upon him by the new order of things. 
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we feel equally confident, are too onerous, too varied and ex- 
tensive — to say nothing of the claims of a professorship upon 
his attention — to allow him to devote one-half the time neces- 
sary to reorganize the insane wards and to give to them that 
thorough and constant supervision which is required in every 
well-regulated hospital for the insane. 

We trust no temporizing policy will now be allowed to inter- 
fere with the vigorous prosecution of some well-matured plan 
for improving the condition of our insane, — that the necessary 
detached buildings will be promptly prepared, and a medical 
officer, clothed with proper authority, be placed in the post of 
superintendent, untrammelled with the oversight of the rest of 
the Hospital and Almshouse. Without this primary move- 
ment, it seems to us folly to expect the insane poor of Phila- 
delphia to be in that condition which common humanity and 
our knowledge of the disease seem imperatively to demand. 
Some philanthropists, we have learned with no little surprise, 
have discouraged the attempt to carry out these views of 
reform, as interfering with more favourite and extensive 
schemes, which, although they might be better, would involve 
an expenditure that is not now required, and which we fully 
believe would not for many years be tolerated by the commu- 
nity. Even should it be probable that in a few years an 
entirely new hospital for our insane poor should be called for 
by public opinion, we cannot allow this to be a sound reason 
for not doing something for the hundreds who will occupy the 
wards before that time arrives, — no reason why the curable 
shall not be cured, nor the incurable made comfortable in the 
intervening period. Nothing indeed would do more to prepare 
public opinion for more extended improvements and more per- 
fect plans, than showing what a transformation a moderate 
expenditure of money and a proper organization would effect 
in that branch of the institution. 

Some persons have objected to the erection of more buiki- 
ings — but no one, after visiting the wards as at present filled, 
will hesitate to say that the noisy, the violent, and filthy, must 
be removed from them, before they can compare with those of 
any well-regulated hospital. The class just referred to can 
be better managed, and with less annoyance to others, in de- 
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tached buildings, than in any other way ; and yet these build- 
ings must not be too far removed, for no other part of the 
establishment will require more thorough supervision by re- 
sponsible officers. They must therefore be easy of access, that 
they may be readily visited, that patients may be taken to and 
from them with, facility, and that supplies, &c., can easily be 
sent to them. A covered way should lead to them. 

Those who object to doing much at present, who prefer 
waiting for a new hospital, seem to forget that an entirely new 
hospital is a very expensive affair, and will require at least 
100,000 dollars more to do it properly, than need be expended 
for the plan we are advocating. Besides, we contend that we 
have already in the Almshouse buildings the basis for a really 
good hospital. We have already three fine wards for each sex, 
with comfortable chambers, and large associated dormitories 
and dining-rooms, accommodations in these respects quite as 
good as are required. Take thirty of the noisy, filthy, and 
violent, from each wing, and place them in detached buildings 
properly arranged, and wc have at once five classes for each 
sex; and a classification much better than that of any city 
insane asylum in the country. Then, as for grounds for em- 
ployment and exercise, no better need be desired ; the garden 
we all know is a large and productive one, — the land west of 
the buildings has an admirable exposure, is sufficiently extensive 
— ^has trees scattered through it — beautiful and extensive pros- 
pects — the river Schuylkill for a long distance, its bridges — a 
superb view of the city of Philadelphia and its prominent ob- 
jects, and directly overlooking Hamilton Village and the coun- 
try about it ; — the view indeed from the new reservoir is one 
that might be coveted by any hospital in the country. AU 
these we have, and their value is great ; but without distinct 
provisij>n for the noisy and excited classes, and without a pro- 
per organization they are nearly useless, — with them, they can 
in one year be converted into a really good and useful hospital- 

An increase of the taxation of our already overburthened 
community, has been urged as an objection to providing proper 
accommodations for the insane poor of our county. It is aa 
objection that should be fairly met, and we believe that it can 
be readily shown that such will not be the case — ^that the re* 
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covery of recent cases, will make ultimately a saving to the 
county, and that even the first cost will be much less than is 
generally supposed. We believe we are fully authorized to 
say, that the necessary detached buildings can be erected — the 
separation of the present wards be effected — an effective sys* 
tern of heating and foi*ced ventUcUion^ the only one that ought 
ever to be used in any hospital, be put in operation — a superin* 
tending physician paid a liberal salary, and a fair proportion 
of hired attendants be employed, and the annual cost to each 
adult inhabitant of the city and county will not exceed three 
cents. For every taxable it will not be more than seven 
cents, and we would ask whether there is an individual in 
the county, no matter what his condition, who would not cheer- 
fully give double that sum to see the change that might rea^ 
sonably be hoped for. The proper cultivation of the ground 
we propose using in connexion with the insane hospital, ought 
very nearly to pay the interest of the cost of erecting detached 
buildings. 

We have been surprised to find that some of our citizens still 
suppose that the insane poor of Philadelphia are to be accom* 
modated in the new State hospital at Harrisburg — an institu- 
tion for which there has long been the most crying necessity, 
and the location of which has very properly been fixed in the 
interior. Those who have thought of this mode of providing 
for our insane poor, probably are not aware that the new State 
Hospital is to contain only two hundred and fifty patients, and 
that those now in our Almshouse would fill it completely, and 
virtually exclude all from the interior, in which are enough now 
suffering, to occupy all its apartments. There are other rea- 
sons, not necessary to be referred to at present, why our insane 
can never be treated in the State institution, and it is economy 
for us that they should not be. It is really our interest to keep 
them under our own control. LiCt every man feel that it is our 
duty, as well as our interest, to make prompt and adequate pro- 
vision for the treatment of every poor insane person within our 
county — let him feel that the best provision and the promptest 
treatment is the cheapest in the end, and let those to whose 
direction these matters are intrusted, feel that an enlightened 
public sentiment will, with entire unanimity, support them in 

6» 
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every step, which is necessary to xarry out a wise system 
effectually. 

Whether we wish it or not, our insane poor have to be kept 
among us ; sooner or later, public opinion will demand a new 
system of management, and the sooner it is carried out the 
better. When it is done, let it be done in a manner that will 
confer honour on those who effect it, and on our city, and 
prove a blessing to the afflicted. Let all our citizens feel that 
delay in this work is loss ; loss to them pecuniarily, loss to our 
community in character, and a .loss irreparable to those of our 
fellow-beings, whose mental diseases are curable, but curable 
only with the most enlightened and prompt treatment 



Art. VII. — Progress of the Separate System. 

In the eighteenth report of the Boston Prison Discipline So- 
ciety (1843), amongst a variety of false assertions and sophisms, 
we find some comments upon the comparative extension of the 
Pennsylvanian system, which the writer says has not answered 
the expectations of its early friends. We are told that in 1888, 

"There were but three state prisons in the United States, 
viz., two in Pennsylvania, one in Philadelphia and one at Pitts- 
burg, and one in New Jersey, at Trenton, on the Pennsylvania 
plan ; while within a few years previous, the Auburn plan had 
been adopted in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York (at Auburn and Sing Sing), in Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Upper Canada. 

" Since 1838, a small state prison for the state of Rhode 
Island has gone into operation, on the Pennsylvania system, 
which has been in operation four years, and which the inspectors 
of it, in January, 1843, recommend to the legislature to ap- 
point a committee to examine, that they may learn its injurious 
effects upon the mind, and its expensiveness, with a view to its 
abandonment, six out of the thirtv-seven of the prisoners having 
been deranged since its establishment With this solitary ex- 
ception, no other state in America has adopted the separate 
system since 1838; while Louisiana, Mississippi, Alaoama, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Maine, have adopted the 
Auburn system. 
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** In regard to county prisons and houses of correction, a few 
have been built in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one in New 
York city, and one is projected in Louisville, Kentucky, on the 
Pennsylvania plan ; while the Auburn plan has been extended 
and is extending, to county prisons and houses of correction 
more generally in the northern, middle, southern, and western 
states, after the model of their own state prisons. 

*'The houses of refuge for juvenile delinquents in America 
are all on the plan of solitary confinement at night (or sleeping 
in separate beds under constant supervision), and labour in shops 
by day." 

We have quoted the foregoing at length, because we wish 
our readers to be aware not only of the manner in which the 
Pennsylvanian system has been opposed, but also of the diffi« 
culties which have Iain in the way of all attempts to influence 
popular action. It is evident that such an array of evidence as 
appears to be embodied in our extract cannot fail to produce 
a decided impression. The reader can scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion that our efforts are merely the hopeless struggles of a 
very small and misguided minority against the overwhelming 
tide pf enlightened public opinion. While endeavouring to show 
the erroneous character of such a conclusion, we beg to be 
understood as not charging upon the writer to whom we are 
particularly referring, the intentional omission of all the evidence 
which we shall adduce, much of which he could not havtt 
known. We do, however, unhesitatingly assert that facts waU 
known to him have been wholly unnoticed, and that he has so 
arranged his phraseology as to convey a meaning which does 
not correspond with the real state of the case. 

Let us by way of introduction describe somewhat more acco* 
rately the condition of things of which advantage has been taken 
in the report In the first place, then, it cannot be said with 
truth that the states above-mentioned have, afler a proper eim* 
mination of the two rival systems, selected and introduced the 
Auburn plan. A few considerations will satisfy the reader that 
oar assertion is correct In all prisons, formerly, the untried and 
the convicted, of every class, sex, age, and degree of criminality, 
were promiscuously mixed. Gradually the accused were sepa- 
rated from the condemned and other classifications in detail 
were effected, to which we have in other places adverted. 
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These were stages of progress^ at which, respectively, the dif- 
ferent prisons not only of the Onited States, but of Europe, have 
been or now are. The rule of silence has been superadded to 
the various methods of classification ; and when this is accom- 
panied by joint labour during the day and confinement in sepa- 
rate cells during the night, we have the Auburn system. If we 
take a step further and separate the convicts from each other 
both by day and by nigh*, we reach the next higher, or the 
Pennsylvanian system. The adoption of the Auburn method, 
in the older states at least, does not therefore by itself imply 
that there has been a fresh, independent introduction of one of 
two systems where neither in any degree before existed ; it is 
rather a choice to stop at an earlier stage in the work of sepa- 
ration (already in some measure accomplished), in preference to 
that further advance which would put the prisons on a level 
with our own penitentiaries. This distinction will apply even 
to a state in which no house of detention had existed, were there 
such a case ; for the ideas existing in men's minds are the true 
original foundation of every new design in publ.c improve- 
ment We may, however, extend our observation to all of the 
present members of the federal union. 

In public establishments experience has rendered it incon- 
testable that it is more easy to make a small than a grecU change. 
In a pronjiscuous jail, e. g., it would require less exertion to 
procure a discrimination between tried and untried, than to ob- 
tain a general remodelling of buildings for a more perfect ad- 
ministration. We can separate the sexes more readily than 
we could finish a complete associate penitentiary. One of the 
first considerations is the expense of a work; and if this exceeds 
under one plan the amount which would sufiSce under another, 
there must be weighty reasons for imposing the heavier burden 
upon the treasury. Lastly, if, beside the excess of expenditure, 
there be alleged from respectable sources serious charges affect- 
ing the more costly discipline in its relations to the public safety 
as well as the health of convicts, it would be no ordinary occa- 
8k>n whi.:h would exhibit a decision of government and people 
in favour of a system thus enveloped in hazards. If in such a 
competition a thorough examination, conducted in circum- 
stances proper for a just conclusion, should result in a preference 
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of the associate system over the^separate, there would undoubt- 
edly be created a primd facie probability to be respected by 
later inquirers ; and a list of states which had thus laid a basis 
for penitentiary discipline, ought to influence the general opinion. 
Can this be said of Mr. Dwight^s catalogue 1 

It cannot be denied that, from the beginning of the pending 
controversy, the frienda of the associate system have been loud 
in their assertions of superiority in point of economy over our 
plan. The first cost of buildings, the expense of maintenance 
and the comparative unproductiveness of our labour, have been 
favourite topics with them. Without scrutiny of the sacrifices 
to prisoners and to the community at which this supposed 
advantage was purchased, — taking the dollars and cents as a 
simple indication of the whole case, it would have been impos* 
sible to persuade any legislature to follow us, were there no 
contrasting feature beside. But the public ear was filled with 
complaints against the severity of our method — a name was 
fastened upon it which revived associations of bygone cru- 
elties in dark and loathsome dungeons — the active fancies of 
writers and speakers conjured images of loneliii6s&.andjdi^air-. 
from which the common sympathy shrank; and the picture 
was rendered still more dreadful by bodily disease, insanity, 
and death ! Meantime it was in vain that we appealed to 
the buildings which any one might have seen — to the com* 
nion nature in harmony with which we were humanely admi* 
nistering our penal code, and which we hoped might respond 
in every bosom to our earnest plea for the rights of even d^ 
graded man. The clamour of our opponents was every where 
lepeating the same false phrases, and all our words were 
treated as the worthless representatives of a dangerous and 
untried theory. Idle rumours, imperfect reports, partially 
constructed tables, and obstinate misrepresentation were annu- 
ally thrust before the public eye to sustain the prejudice which 
our commencement encountered. Except our official reports, 
which were unheeded or perverted, and a few tracts of limited 
circulation, there were no means by which the accumulating 
evidence in our favour was accessible to persons abroad. 7b 
this hour there are intelligent persons who believe that our 
penitentiary is a place of soUtary confinement in which the 
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wretched victims of the law (Ane away the term of their sen* 
tence ; so slowly does popular prejudice yield to truth. Yet 
the very individual who has headed this unjustifiable opposition, 
coolly tells us that we are mistaken in our expectation of 
general favour, for a large number of States have not adopted 
our system, but adhere to the associate plan, or have preferred 
it to ours for new prisons I 

To say nothing of the reports of experienced and impartial 
persons who have officially visited our penitentiaries, and 
accorded to it unqualified approbation, and to confine ourselves 
to the action of the States, what, precisely, is that action worth 
in any reasonable estimate of the question? Is it evidence of 
an investigation such as is necessary to give respectability to 
official judgment? Has there been choice in any rational 
sense ? It needs little acquaintance with the history of legisla- 
tion in this country to establish a negative answer. Allusion 
has just been made to the course of our opponents since the 
erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, as the chief impediment 
to a correct popular appreciation of our discipline. This 
stumbling-block was laid also in the way of legislation, with 
more facility than might to the intelligent reader appear pos- 
sible. Let it be remembered that the separate system, as 
developed in the Eastern Penitentiary, was in the opinion of 
most American citizens a mere experiment made counter to 
the principles theretofore received and approved. The great 
extent of our country — the fact that each state is independent 
in all particulars except such as pertain to the federation, and 
that each has a separate government, including prisons as well 
as other domestic institutions, will explain what might other- 
wise seem an unaccountable ignorance on the part of our fellow- 
citizens of other states. A Georgian, for example, has no more 
interest in the penitentiaries of New York or Pennsylvania 
than in those of Canada, if we have reference to their control 
or support The consequence has been, that public attention in 
each state has been kept within the territorial limits of that 
state ; and individuals have been ignorant at least of the details 
of neighbouring penitentiaries, for the same reason that an 
Englishman is better acquainted with English than with French 
prisons ; ordinarily they form no part of his concern. To i 
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information respecting the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania, was 
really to inquire respecting a foreign system of discipline. 

The value of this view of the case will suggest itself to the 
judgment of every student of social progression and social 
habits. When the condition of prisons under any one of the 
numerous governments was about to be improved, beside the 
usual inertia of the mass, there was to be overcome the igno- 
rance of the few who were to legislate for the others. Then 
came the stream of opposition from the fountains of New 
England; the proper counter-agent was wanting, viz.: a 
knowledge of both the capabilities and the actual practical 
efiect of our system. The peculiar circumstances which 
affected the statistics of our first years and the shortness of 
the series which we were able to adduce in support of our 
assertions, operated more seriously upon persons at a distance 
Ihan they could upon ourselves, who were within reach of the 
daily working of the discipline. We shall illustrate this by an 
example or two. 

In the first place, then, the effect of the discipline upon the 
number of crimes was a primary consideration ; yet how easily 
was the observer led into error ! During the first three years 
the number of convicts increased. In 1834 there were at 
Cherry Hill 118— in 1835 there were 148. Now if in 1836 it 
bad been debated in Tennessee whether or not the influence of 
our system was preventive, how could we have furnished an 
answer which would have been within reach of the majority? 
The fact is, nevertheless, that taking the interval from 1829 to 
1642 inclusive, and arranging the years in periods of three 
each (leaving the first two years together), we have for the 
average number of convicts in our three state prisons, during 
these periods, respectively, the figures 318, 300, 256, 254, and 
S15r— a constant diminution. Yet neither of these apparently 
conflicting results is sufficient for a thorough investigator. 

Again: up to the present year there have been men who 
have not only thought but published that our mortality has been 
excessive. Very lately a French writer asserted that the deaths 
at the Philadelphia prison amounted to 5 per cent., while at 
Auburn they were only 2 per cent.; and he adds that the 
Pannsylvanian system, according to the facts stated by its own 
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partisans, must abridge by one-third the average chances of 
life for the whites, and triple for the blacks the chances of 
death! He cites for this the Boston Society^s report The 
report of our physician for 1644 shows that during that year 
the mortality of whites was less than 1} per cent. 

The reader wilU see, therefore, that in a question like that 
between the rival systems, the means of enlightening the ma- 
jority are of difficult adjustment ; and that a few zealous advo- 
cates of the side already favoured by popular feeling as well 
as prejudice, could succeed for a long time in preventing the 
adoption of our discipline.*^ There were, unfortunately, some 
accidental occasions of distrust, of which our adversaries un« 
&irly availed themselves in behalf of the associate plan, and 
which, out of Pennsylvania, have contributed not a little to our 
disadvantage. They have been unceasingly proclaimed by the 
secretary of the Boston Prison Society, whose misrepresentation 
reaches down to 1848; and being received as true exemplifica- 
tions of our principles, have formed simple, definite, and promi- 
nent objects on which the popular mind could be fixed. Their 
influence has reached Europe, where they have been agaiii 
and again referred to as convincing topics. We allude to the 
alleged tricU of our system in Maine, Virginia, and Rhode 
Island, and at Auburn. Three of these so-called experiments 
had been made before the Eastern Penitentiary went into 
operation ; and it may be conceived how they weighed upon 
the minds of citizens of other states, when we mention, that 
even the commissioners appointed to revise our own penal 
code referred to them for the purpose of proving that separate 
confinement, as proposed here, was unnecessarily severe as 
well as ineffectual It has at length been made clear, that the 
cells in Maine and Virginia were dungeons damp and noxiow, 
and that the true separate discipline was never in force there rt* 

* Ai early at 1834 the inipecton and warden of Uie Eastern Penitentiaiy felt 
tbemielvei compelled officially to protest against the ten/air and /oite statements 
of the Boston Reports. 

t In Yiryinia, the water stood in drops on the waHs in damp weather ; and one 
prisoner had his ftet froaen while in solitary confinement Tliese cells were in 
the basement In Maine, the cells were pits entered ihim the top, in which the 
filth, want of Tentilation, and of regnlar employment and instruction, ought to 
have prerented a oomparisoii with ours. 
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that at Auburn the trial did not deserve the name, either as re- 
spects the lodging and government of the convicts or the class 
of criminals selected for this kind of seclusion. The discipline 
at Rhode Island has been termed " atrocious" by a foreign 
ivriter, so far was it from the humane example at Cherry Hill. 
But while these facts were unknown to the public, and our 
own penitentiary had not gathered all the proofs which are 
now accessible to every inquirer, it was enough to say that 
^this plan of solitary confinement has been tried and has failed 
— it is injurious to health of body and mind, and is very ex- 
pensive." 

Looking back then over the history of prisons in this country, 
18 it surprising that some States have preferred to pause at the 
same point with Auburn until further light should be thrown 
upon the next step beyond I We could show that upon a close 
inspection of some of the state establishments in the catalogue 
of the Boston writer, they would be found at a degree of im- 
provement below that of Auburn ; but we would not thence 
infer the inexpediency of the associate plan.* We know too 
well the difficulties incident to every stage of progress, to as- 
sume a temporary pause as equivalent to a final choice of posi- 
tion. We shall rather extend somewhat the reader*s field of 
view. The following summary was lately prepared by Miss 
Dix, from information which that lady received "chiefly 
through the courteous attention of correspondents in Europe." 

**The superior advantages of the separate system have been 
strongly maintained in Belgium by M. Ducpetiaux, the inspec- 
tor-general of prisons. The Belgian government has ordered 
the introduction of the * separate system' in the celebrated Mai- 
son de Force at Ghent, where the Auburn system originated, 
and has long been practised. A new wing for three hundred 
prisoners, has been erected for trial of this system. In Prussia, 
m consequence of the investigations and reports made by Dr. 
Julius, the king has ordered the construction of four prisons on 

* The reader may aee, under the MtsceUaneoiu head of thia number, a specU 
men from the list of southern prisons given in the Boston Report as having 
adopted the Auburn plan. We think that Mr. Dwight will scarcely abide by his 
CBtalog:oc, if we select such prisons as that of Tenne—ee as examples of his fiu 
vonrite system. Yet this figures in his specification, in company with others of 
no better character. 

VOL. n. 7 
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the sepaifate system, namely, at Berlin^ Konigsburgy Munster in 
Westphalia^ and Ratihor; these adopt the model of the excel- 
lent prison at Pentonville. In 1835, under the orders of Count 
Skarbcck, a separate prison was constructed at Warsaw^ to 
receive nearly five hundred prisoners. 

" The Diet of 1839 and 1841, in Hungary^ having resolved 
to introduce a uniform system, the commissioners decided in 
favour of the separate system^ and submitted a plan for ten penu 
tentiaries for as many districts, into which tney propose that 
tlie whole country should be divided. The council sitting at 
Pesth drew up a penal code, providing that all corporal and 
capital punishments should be abolished, and that publicity 
should be adopted in all criminal proceedings. In Denmark 
the government commission have declared in favour of the 
separate system. In Sweden the Crown-Prince is one of the 
most zealous advocates of the separate system, and its disci- 
pline is to be introduced at Stockholm^ Fahlun, Gefle^ Carlistad^ 
Manstadf Linkoping, and Christianstad. In Norway the Stor- 
thing has voted 40,000/. for tlie erection of a prison on the 
separate system, capable of receiving two hundred and thirty- 
eight criminals in the vicinity of Christi^nia. 

'* The board of directors of prisons in Scotland, being de- 
sirous of providing for each county, accommodation for its 
criminal prisons on the separate system, have adopted measures 
for the accomplishment of this object. 

" The legislative council in France have expressed the 
opinion, that the principle of separation by day and by night, 
ought to be extended to all prisons, for prisoners before trial. 
The department of the Seine has voted three millions of francs 
for the construction of twelve hundred separate apartments for 
all the untried prisoners of Paris. 

" June, of the present year (1845), writes Dr. Julius from 
Hamburg, has been decided on for opening the men's prison 
at Cologne, to receive nearly two hundred prisoners. This 
prison is founded strictly on the separate system. Other 
prisons on the same plan are advancing to completion. 

"In Switzerland the silent system nas been introduced, and 
variously modified at Lausanne, &c. Geneva has ordered a 
prison on the separate system. In Germany, the Pentonville 
prison near London, has been adopted as the general model for 
the new prisons. At Frankfort on the Maine, the committee 
appointed to Investigate the subject of reform in prisons, una- 
nimously decided in favour of the Pennsylvania system. At 
Hamburg, the old prison having been destroyed during the 
great fire, is to be replaced by one on the same plan as that at 
Frankfort. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, where, some years 
ago, a prison was built at Bruchsal on the Auburn plan, it has 
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been decided to build another on the separate system. This 
has been urgently recommended by Dr. Deiz, the governor of 
the Bruchsal prison, who from his official experience, has had 
ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with the silent 
system. Already, in France, more than thirty prisons are in 
progress of construction, or completed, on the Pennsylvania 
plan of separate imprisonment These are chiefly to be occu- 
pied by prisoners before trial. In 1843, a division of the mili- 
tary prison at Alost, in Belgium, was built on the separate plan. 
Professor der Tex and the philanthropic Suzingar, are success- 
fully advocating the separate system. « The latter, who may 
be styled the Howard of Holland, has been conscientiously 
opposed to separate imprisonment, but has now become one of 
its most intelligent and able defenders.' Three (on the separate 
system) are already occupied in Poland. In Baden, the female 
penitentiary on the Auburn plan, according to Dr. Julius, did 
not answer expectations. M. Villemain has been commis- 
sioned to proceed from Pays de Vaud to Germany and France, 
to inspect the new prisons on the separate system. 

"Jurists and physicians in Italy, the Lombard- Venetian 
states, and adjacent territories, have instituted diligent inquiries 
into the condition of the metropolitan and provincial prisons, 
and commissioners have been named to prosecute inquiries 
throughout France, England, and the United States, respecting 
the condition of prisons, and the practical working of the 
modern reformed systems. The Marquis Torrigiani, having 
visited and carefully examined the prisons in the United States, 
zealously advocates the Pennsylvania system in Tuscany. On 
this subject, light is breaking on the civilized nations of Europe. 
And, while we acknowledge the age in which we live to be 
charged with a terrible amount of vice and crime, we see with 
rejoicing that it is also marked by great virtues and vast ob- 
jects, reaching to the real good of all mankind. Noble minds, 
in all enlightened countries, with zeal and discrimination, are 
devoting ^talents and influence to check the progress of crime, 
and restore oflenders, through moral culture and religious in- 
fluence, to duty and a better life. 

" In Sardinia, attention has been directed to the same sub- 
ject, and some new prisons have been established at Turin and 
Alexandria, in order to test the silent system upon juvenile 
offenders in the former city, and adult criminals in the latter. 

" The inspector-general of prisons in Ireland reports, that 
in the female penitentiary at Dublin, the women are separated 
during most of the day when at work ; and as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of well-ventilated cells shall be constructed, they 
will carry out the system more completely. The matron reports 
the number of recommittals greatly decreased. The accounts 
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from Sligo are similar, and the prison on the South Circular 

Road, near Dublin, for male prisoners, has partially adopted 

^the separate system. In Belfast, the model of the Pcntonville 

Ensim has been adopted in a prison designed to receive three 
undred prisoners, and of course is strictly on the seimrate 
system. It is to be the model-prison for Ireland. I do not 
learn what amount of moral instruction is associated with other 
reformatory measures; but infer, that there, as well as else- 
where, it still is too little regarded as one of the chief means of 
producing good under the circumstances of personal restraint 

" Mr. Hill, in the third report of the inspectors of prisons in 
Scotland, remarks, that except in case of excess in the number 
of prisoners above present accommodations for them, there are 
in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Paisley, Ayr, Dundee, Montrose, and 
Lerwick, prisons where the separate svstem is fully carried 
out; and in Edinburgh, LanarK, Hamilton, Greenock, Perth, 
and Rothesay, separation is partially adopted. At Perth is 
one prison, since March, 1842, in which the separate system is 
strictly conducted. The physician remarks in one of the 
reports, * that the benefits of this system are every day becoming 
more apparent ; and the prisoners themselves say, " We have 
no quarrels; our cells are our own; we have no swearing; and 
are no longer liable to be punished for the faults committed by 
others." The fact of their having no companions to converse 
with ; no one to harden the heart by deriding the appearance 
of contrition, renders the prisoners more submissive, more willing 
profitably to occupy their minds; and, at the same time, disposes 
them to look forward with impatience for the visits of their 
oflicers, and to hear them on such occasions with greater respect, 
and, in not a few instances I might safely say, with more aflfec- 
tion» than would probably happen under difierent arrange- 
ments.' Alterations are proceeding in various prisons in Scot- 
land, in view of promoting moral discipline. 

" The prison at Pentonville, two and a half miles from London, 
is conducted on the Pennsylvania system, and is constructed 
with all the recent improvements in heating, supplying water, 
and thorough ventilation. This prison is excellently governed. 
The ignorant are taught to read and write. Prayers are oflTered 
daily. Sunday is occupied in preaching, religious instruction, 
and reading.* The chaplain has the aid of a chief teacher, and 



* ** I have, while writing the above, received, through the ready attention of a 
fiicnd, the Third Report or the Pentonville Prison, and make the followinsr extracts. 
*Tho MENTAL condition of the entire body of the prisoners has been hig'hly satis- 
frctory. (Daily averagfo 456.) During the past year, and up to the present time, 
no case of insinity, hallucination, or mental disease of any kind, has occurred 
among the priHoners. This is more remarkable and satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
hat been ascertained, rabsequently to their admisnun, that there existed an here- 
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three assistants, in conducting the classes which receive daily 
instruction in the various branches of common school education. 
Pentonville is a prison ' of instruction and probation,' prepara- 
tory to transportation to Van Diemen's Land. The limit of 
imprisonment is therefore in this prison eighteen months. The 
heating and ventilation I understand to be better than that of 
any prison hitherto constructed. 

" In Reading, county of Berkshire, a prison is now completed 
and occupied, having three hundred cells constructed for sepa- 
rate confinement at labour. At Bristol the old prison has been 
remodelled, and fitted to the separate labour system. At Bed- 
ford a new prison is erected ; it contains five hundred cells on 
the Pennsylvania plan, with such improvements as have been 
added at Pentonville."* 

We are gratified in being able to add to this interesting sum- 
mary the following extract from Mr. Adshead's recent work 
on Prisons and Prisoners. 

" We have the Model Prison in London, and prisons in the 
provinces where the discipline of separation is adopted, with 
prisons in couse of erection, and also others determined upon, 
namely: — at Aylesbury, Banbury, Bath, Preston, Knutsford, 
Usk, Shrewsbury, Northampton, Wakefield, containing seven 
hundred cells ; Reading, two hundred and fifty cells ; Stafibrd, 
three hundred cells; Leeds, three hundred cells; Manchester, 
five hundred cells, and Liverpool eleven hundred cells, this 
latter prison being the largest in the United Kingdoms at pre- 
sent intended for erection upon the principle of separation.** 

To exhibit more clearly the state of opinion on this subject 
in England, we shall next refer to the Birmingham prison, not 
mentioned in either of the foregoing quotations. The corner- 
stone of this borough jail was laid in October last, by the 
Mayor, assisted by the town council, after a suitable prayer by 
a clergyman. The principle to be followed is the same as that 
of the Model Prison (Pentonville), with modifications required 
for the fottr classes of prisoners, the Model receiving only one 

dhary prediipositioo to insanity in the case of twenty.three of the prisoners received 
into this prison.* 

**The medical officer writes, * There is a general improvement in manner and 
address, indicative of intellectual advancement, very strikingly shown among the 
prisoners who have been the longest in confinement; and an increased alacrity, 
mud desire to excel in work, is, in most cases, the early result of this system of 
oonfinement* 

• •• The information given above respecting foreign prisons, I have received 
diiefly through the courteous attention of correspondents in Europe.** 
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class. There will be accommodations for three hundred pri- 
soners, the cells for adults being thirteen feet long, seven wide, 
and nine high. Those for juveniles and for debtors will be 
eleven feet long, six feet six inches wide, and eight feet six 
inches high. There will be twelve baths and sixty exercising 
yards. Eight wards will be appropriated for convalescent pri- 
soners. The chapel is to be fitted up with separate stalls. The 
warming is to be by hot water, and each cell is to be carefully 
ventilated. The boundary wall will enclose five acres, room 
being afforded to extend the buildings so as to accommodate 
five hundred prisoners if required. We give below the address 
of the Recorder. 

" The Recorder (Mr. M. D. Hill, Queen's Counsel), presented 
himself, and observed that it very rarely happened that an as- 
semblage of that kind was called together to witness the laying 
of the first stone of a prison. It might indeed at first sight seem 
revolting to celebrate with a happy ceremony the laying of the 
foundation stone, which would prove to many a house of mourn- 
ing; and it had that morning beeji suggested by his excellent 
friend (the Mayor) that he (the Recorder) should explain, in as 
few words as he could, how it was that it had been thought 
proper to gather them together on that occasion. The prison 
had been well described by the excellent clergyman, to whom 
they had just listened with such profound attention, as not in- 
tended to produce pain for the sake of pain, but only as much 
pain as was necessary for the purpose of producing the refor- 
mation of the offender. They had found now, by a long expe- 
rience, that that punishment is founded on a vindictive feeling 
which seeks only to vindicate the offended majesty of society 
on a poor, weak, miserable creature, by producing misery to 
his mind and suflcring to his body, and is after all but a weak 
and inefficient means of securing society against a repetition of 
those offences which have been the cause of that misery and 
suffering. Experience — that slow but sure teacher — has at 
Jength convinced us that we must act on the maxim of religion 
as one of undoubted wisdom — that justice must be administered 
in mercy. The objects kept in view by those who had the ar- 
rangement of that prison might be summed up in a few words: 
they designed to erect what might be appropriately called a 
moral hospital. They sought to erect a building, and, as far 
as in them lay, so to conduct its arrangements as to cure the 
unhappy persons who are afflicted with those mental and moral 
diseases which reouire the remedies which would be there ad- 
ministered. For that purpose it had been thought necessary to 
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cnanffe most materially the arrangements which prevailed in 
the old eslablishmcnts of this nature throughout Europe. Man 
is a social being; but vhen collected in a little community^ by 
reason of his offences^ that very social principle^ which in other 
circumstances is the origin and promoter of all improvement and 
civilization^ becomes a poison^ and each is made icorse by contact 
with his neighbour. It was necessary, as a beginning in the 
"work of reformation, to separate those who were thus brought 
together, so that each should not act for evil upon his neigh- 
bour. That prison would, therefore, be conducted upon what 
was called the separate system, but the audience must not for 
one moment confound this with solitary confinement It has 
pleased the Creator to implant in man that feeling of attach- 
ment to society, that to be withdrawn from its fellow-creatures 
was a punishment, compared to which the torture, the rack, or 
the stake, were vulgar and inefficient. In that prison he would 
be withdrawn only from society which injured him; he would 
be visited by officers chosen for their moral qualities, and by 
ministers of religion. He would thus be associated with all 
which could elevate him, and withdrawn from all that could 
d^rade him. Another principle which God had implanted in 
man was, that there could be no healthy state of the human 
mind without employment Labour was a great privilege, a 
great blessing — idleness a great tempter to evil. This had been 
provided for in the arrangements of the prison. The prisoner's 
habits of industry, if he had formed such, would not be de- 
stroyed for want of work, and if he had not formed such habits, 
they would be supplied, so that when he left that prison, he 
would have obtained a blessing which he never before possessed 
—the motives and means of supporting himself by honest in- 
dustry. If carried out properly, the system would be an uni- 
versal benefit, since there would then be an end alike to cruel 
punishments and false humanity. There would be no cruel 
punishment, because no pain would be inflicted but for the good 
of the offender, and there would be no false humanity, inducing 
the prisoner to repeat the crime which had brought him to 
punishment What would be said of the cowardice of a sur- 
geon, who, knowing that an operation would save the life of a 
patient, neglected to perform it ? The learned Recorder went 
on to observe, that it was necessary, for the well-being of the 
criminal himself, that he should be retained under coercion 
until the cure was effected. If this were done, they would hear 
DO more of what was now so common, and what, until society 
became more deeply imbued with a sense of the improved sys- 
tem, would become still more common, of persons turned back 
upon society whom every one knew, and none more so than the 
man himself, that he was only sent back to pursue the same 
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career which had already brought him into trouble. These 

firinciples are of slow growth, as good principles always are. 
t was not for those who were placed in good circumstances, 
and therefore somewhat in advance of society, to bring these 
principles all at once into action. If the administration of jus- 
tice be not consonant with the feeling of the community, it must 
be to a great extent ineffective. He had imperfectly sketched 
forth the objects in view, and it would probably not now seem 
revolting to assemble in that manner to lay the first stone of a 
prison. If, indeed, that prison were intended to be conducted 
on the old system, like, for instance, the old prison at Warwick, 
where the unhappy prisoners were chained at night in a vault, 
it would indeed be as revolting to the moral sense to assemble 
there to lay the first stone of such an edifice as to walk in pro- 
cession to erect a gallows, or to construct one of those wheels 
on which criminals in some countries arc broken limb by limb. 
In the objects which they (the corporation of Birmingham) had 
in view he hoped they would have full success. He trusted, 
however, that they would bear in mind that they had not finish- 
ed their work ; they had only begun it. Great watchfulness, 
unremitting patience, would be requisite among all whom the 
law or the institutions of society have permitted to interfere in 
that matter to carry on the great work which lies at the foun- 
dation of all happiness — the diminution, if possible the extinc- 
tion, of crime. (Applause.) 

" The company then separated." 

We do not stop with this account of movements in Europe. 
There are symptoms of change in the United States too plain to 
be doubted. It is a curious fact, that of the numerous visiters, 
official and other, from the American states, who have for the 
first time examined our penitentiary within two or three years 
past, we know of none who have not expressed agreeable sur- 
prise. The visible effect upon the tone and countenance of our 
fellow-citizens who come from abroad, is a continual source of 
pleasure to our officers and the friends of the system here. We 
see with regret the deep hold which misrepresentation has 
taken upon the minds of intelligent men, whose opportunities 
had not been sufficient to acquire complete information ; but 
we almost forget the injury which our system has sustained, 
when we witness its own confutation of mischievous charges. 
Such has been the progress of opinion in our favour, that we 
deliberately predict, upon much firmer than hypothetical 
grounds, that of the long list of southern and western states 
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given by Mr. Dwight, a large majorily within a few years will 
afford practical evidence of their conversion to the separate 
principle. 



Art. VIII. — Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the 
United States. By D, L, Dix. Second Edition^ from the 
First Boston Edition. Philadelphia, 1845, pp. 108. 

It was with extraordinary interest that we opened the valu- 
able publication the title of which stands at the head of this 
article. Now, thought we, there is some probability of finding 
things represented as they are ; for, although the author's early 
associations must have predisposed her towards the favourite 
system of New England, and her first impressions of the value 
of the associate plan must have been deepened by the zealous 
reasoning, decies repetita, of the friends of neighbouring institu- 
tions, yet she is of honest purpose, and her distinguished success 
Id philanthropic labour, and her elevated reputation, afford us 
a guarantee for the exercise of unusual capabilities. We were 
quite sure that nothing would be advanced as the result of her 
personal observation, which had not been preceded by calm, 
impartial, searching scrutiny. We hailed, therefore, as a con- 
firmation of this reliance the quotation from Mr. Livingston, 
printed in the title page; " I have endeavoured to clear my un- 
derstanding from all prejudices, and to produce a frame of mind 
fitted for the investigation of truth, and the impartial examina- 
tion of these great questions." With such a purpose, such an 
inquirer could not fail to do justly. 

It was natural, while turning over the leaves of this sketch of 
prisons, to recall the images which have for so long a period 
passed for true pictures of the establishments upon the separate 
system, and to compare the one with the others. We desired 
to see how many of the favourite propositions of the advo- 
cates of Auburn were found by this last observer to be realized. 
Did our Pennsylvanian penitentiaries prove to be grand **ma' 
niac-makers,*^ — was the discipline ^^ barbarous,^* *^ unnecessarily 
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severe" " unnatural," " cruel" — was the health of our convicts 
" sacrificed to an impracticable theory" — ^was disease " abun- 
dant" — ^was our mortality ** frightful" ** unparalleled " — was 
religious instruction " not contemplated" " neglected** ? These 
and Other subjects of inquiry followed us from page to page, 
and will the reader believe it ? — we found none of these things ! 
After some pertinent general remarks upon the relation of early 
education to crime, &c., and a specification of the best state 
and county prisons of the two leading systems, with a caution 
touching the impropriety of certain modes of argument, we have 
several paragraphs upon the selection and conduct of officers, 
one of which so clearly indicates not only the object but the 
method of the Pennsylvanian system, that we shall introduce a 
portion of iL 

" In proportion as these offices are made honourable and re- 
spectable, — I mean not only the offices of chief warden, but 
those of second and third rank, — in both the penitentiaries and 
county jails, will competent and respectable men be found to 
conduct these institutions. I would not have the officers become 
preachers ; I would not have them much interfere with the reli- 
gious teaching, so called, of the prisoners ; but I would have 
them all moral guides ; and, while I would not desire to see 
them always, nor very often, engaged in discoursing and formal 
lecturing, I would have all they both say and do produce an 
encouraging, awakening, and enlightening effect upon the pri- 
soner. A few words are more likely to do good, than a tedious 
lesson ; the too little regarded influences of manner, tone, and 
expression, are the most efficient help to all prisoners, whether 
amongst *the silent,' *the separate,' or *the congregated 
classes.' In order to do good, a man must be good; and 
will not be good except he have instruction by counsel and by 
example. JSfbw who have the power of exercising these direct 
hourly influences, except the officers who have charge of the pri- 
sons ana of the prisoners? It is the word in season, and fitly 
SPOKEN, which may kindle a desire in the degraded to retrieve 
himself The faint desire becomes quickened into a living pur- 
pose ; this passes into the fixed resolve ; and this creates a sen- 
timent of self-respect. Self-respect implanted, conducts to the 
desire of possessing the respect and confidence of others; and 
through these paths grow up moral sentiments, gradually in- 
creasing and gaining strength; and, in time, there is the more 
Profound and soul-saving sentiment of reverence for God, ac- 
nowledgment of his laws, and a ti'uer perception of that sancti' 
fyiftg knowledge which causeih not to err" 
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To these remarks, designed by the writer to be applied to all sys- 
tems of prison discipline, we are sure that our readers will yield 
a hearty assent. But in their application it is evident that the 
plan of administration must embrace several requisites, without 
which success is hopeless. Thus, for example, the intended 
" moral guides" whose seasonable and fitly-spoken words are 
to find a response in the bosom of the convict, should occupy 
such a position with respect to him, and be brought into such 
intercourse with him as that neither the function of the one nor 
the situation of the other shall be adverse to the establishment 
of the desired confidence and sympathy. Every official duty 
or disciplinary rule which excites hostility or distrust, will stand 
in the way of that influence by which the prisoner is to be benei- 
fited. Should the methods of discipline be of a degrading cha- 
racter, we shall in vain look for the " desire of the degraded to 
retrieve himself," or for that " sentiment of self-respect" which 
ought to be the fruit of the intercourse between officer and 
prisoner. The latter must be impressed with such a view of 
his relationship to those about him, that instead of listening to 
moral phrases with disgust as part of a formal and slavish 
system of control, he may, on the contrary, feel that his claims 
to the common considerations of humanity are remembered, 
and that the " manner, tone, and expression" of his keeper are 
the ofl^spring of an honest heart seeking the restoration of the 
fallen. 

Suppose then that we congregate a number of men in the same 
apartment, forbid them to speak, make signs, or even to look at 
each other; hire out their services to contractors, and exact 
every tittle of labour of which they are capable ; and over all 
brandish the ever-menacing whip, to punish wuth its lash the 
least indulgence of that yearning for social intercourse which 
their proximity engenders: suppose, further, that after the 
toils of the day have wearied their bodily frames, and exhausted 
nature seeks repose, we send to them a chaplain to deliver lec- 
tures upon morality or religion ; what is likely to be the pre- 
vailing feeling towards the overseer who governs by the lash, 
or the lecturer who so unseasonably demands attention to his 
discourses? 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we separate men from the 
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temptation to err, protect them from the gaze of the curious 
stranger, or the hardened fellow-convict, carefully proportion 
their tasks to their strength, and leave to each the liberty of his 
own private apartment : visit all at various hours in the day for 
instruction in work, in books, in religion ; avoid the use of means 
of coercion which can rouse the temper or break the self-respect 
of any ; place our officers in such a position that their inter- 
course with the prisoner is a relief, not a burden, and at all 
times encourage that promise of good fruit which springs up in 
solitude when the mind is free to yield to salutary thoughts ; and 
lastly by withdrawing each from the example of the rest, and 
by interrupting old associations, remove the strongest external 
' impediments to our discipline: is not this rather the mode by 
which we shall, if not fill the coffers of the state, at least secure 
those " direct hourly influences" on which so much depends? 
We have given, as we believe, a fair comparison with some of 
the associate prisons in the United States as heretofore con- 
ducted. We are of course not disposed to include all such esta- 
blishments in a sweeping exaggeration, nor to assert that 
severity on the one side, and mildness on the other are the sole 
features of comparison ; but as long as the system of tempta- 
tions and scourgings is maintained we shall feel justified in pre- 
senting the contrast already stated. Let us take the testimony 
of Miss Dix respecting the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

" In remarking upon the Eastern Penitentiary, I do not pro- 
pose to vindicate the separate system, nor justify those who 
Sustain it. The one is as little needed as the other. Here the 
many excellences of the system are revealed, and its few defects 
alike appear ; and the good and upright men who have honestly 
towards the public, and justly and humanely towards the con- 
vict discharged the duties of governors, inspectors, and visiters 
in this prison, are so well known in public and private life that 
they need no justification. It is not conceivable that ministers 
of the gospel, physicians who are especially jealous of the inte- 
grity of their profession, officers holding ward over the prison, 
and inspectors chosen from those who are trusted by their 
fellow-citizens, together with the humane and benevolent men 
and women who compose the prison societies, it is incredible 
that these should combine to uphold a system found, in its 
working, adverse to the moral, physical, and mental well-being 
of the prisoners. Allowing that a few might, through prejudice 
and reluctance to see a favourite plan defeated, be so warped 
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in judgment as lo be self-deceived, it is not possible that so 
many and so variously-constituted minds as are connected with 
this prison, should combine to deceive, and depart from truth 
in representation, and from humanity in action. The insinua- 
tion which a very few holding other and more favourite views, 
have permitted themselves to make, that the annual reports 
present partial and false representations of the prison, are too 
unworthy to deserve comment. Happily for society, and the 
cause of prison discipline, a liberal and philanthropic spirit now 
prevails, and is extending an influence which will produce the 
most salutary results. The friends of the 'separate system' 
have certainly exercised a remarkable spirit of forbearance 
under the injurious aspersions of their opponents for many 

J ears, judging very rightly that the truth would vindicate itself, 
t is to be hoped that henceforth the voice of mutual encou- 
ragement and good-will will dignify and distinguish all who 
engage in these works of mercy towards the fallen and unfor- 
tunate, the evil and the debased of our race. 

" Many persons appear singularly ignorant of the discipline, 
as well as of the actual condition and employment of prisoners 
in the Eastern Penitentiary. A vague feeling of horror per- 
vades some minds, when the subject of separate^ or, as it is 
often incorrectly called, solitary imprisonment, is spoken of; 
and they condemn, as inhuman or unjustly severe, a form of 
imprisonment, of which in fact they have no correct knowledge. 
To those who cannot visit this prison, and who have no means 
of large information, it may be interesting to learn that the 
convicts are uniformly treated with kindness, and regard to 
their rights as men, not forfeited with their rights as citizens. 
They are, it is true, in separate confinement, but it is in rooms 
of good size, conveniently furnished with reference to preserving 
habits of neatness and order, and the means of employment for 
both the mind and the hands. The tasks, which are not bur- 
thensome, are accomplished at intervals during the day, the 
prisoner being left to choose his time ; so his work be accom- 
plished, he has liberty to rest, to read, or write, to listen to the 
counsels of the chaplain, or the teachings of the schoolmaster, 
and to cultivate in its season the small plat of ground, which 
the industrious have much pleasure in keeping in order, and in 
which an hour daily may be spent. The cells being lighted 
at evening, afford an opportunity for using the books furnished 
from the library, and those which belong to the cell ; or ac- 
complishing some little work which the skill or fancy of the 
inmate may devise. 

" The prisoner is not therefore solitary, nor quite alone for 
any long time ; he is separate, but it is from fellow-convicts, 
and shut in from the curious gaze of thoughtless visiters. He 

VOL. II. 8 
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is not solitary ; for he sees dailyt three times, the officer who 
furnishes his meals ; he sees the officer who supplies the work- 
ing materials, teaches him to work, and receives the work 
when done ; and he has the means of communicating at any 
moment with the officer of the corridor; he sees the warden; 
the chaplain, the schoolmaster, and the physician and apothecary 
if not well, any day or hour that he wishes, and some of these 
by regular diurnal visits. He may see the minister or priest of 
his choice when he desires; the committee from the Prison 
Society, weekly; the inspectors twice a week. Of course 
every prisoner is not seen at each visit ; but those who request 
it are ; and others for whom there is time. The sheriffs see 
all prisoners from their respective counties when they convey 
new convicts ; and if asked, they, with the permission of the 
warden, take letters at reasonable intervals, after the first six 
months. Official visiters are the judges of the courts, the 

{governor and cabinet, members of both branches of the legis- 
ature, the members of the acting committee of the Prison 
Society, the grand jury by courtesy, and occasional visiters by 
special permission, who have definite objects in acquiring a 
knowledge of the construction of the prison and its discipline." 

Remembering the reports and reasonings which the friends of 
Auburn have published respecting the cheapness of their plan, 
it occurred to us to examine how far they had, by a less expense 
than ours, secured those humane provisions for the bodily 
health and mental and moral improvement of prisoners of which 
Miss Dix gives so good an account in the foregoing extracts. 
It surely wa&not unreasonable to anticipate that persons who 
were so alive to the abuses of our institutions, and who were 
daily charging upon us not only cruelty in administration, but 
falsehood in its concealir.ent, and who were boasting of the 
skill with which they made public prisons sources of revenue, 
should be found to have carefully guarded against the mischiefs 
against which in our establishments they were so eager to 
protest It would have been wrong to conjecture that the 
" economy," the " nett yield," the " annual profit," were only 
expressions for returns wrung from the incarcerated at the 
expense of their corporeal as well as moral health, and the 
safety of the community at large. Let us see. 

" One of the great advantages of the separate system," says 
Miss Dix, " is the greater facilities of teachers for imparting 
instruction, both as to time and place, and the much larger 
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amount of time allowed the prisoner for his own use. The 
diligent who accomplish their task early, or timely, have many 
hours for self-improvement, and this is a stimulant to industry, 
whose fruits are generally apparent." . . . 

" / consider the moral, religious, and mental instruction in 
this prison [the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania] which is 
officially provided, and voluntarily and regularly imparted, moek 

THOROUGH, EFFICIENT, AND COMPLETE, THAN IS SUPPLIED TO THE 
CONVICTS OF ANY PRISON IN THE UnITED StaTES." p. 60. 

The other side of the case. Of the Connecticut State PrisoD 
(Wethersfield), she says that it " affords the best example of * 
that [the silent] system in the United States, not being, like 
Auburn prison, crowded to excess, and in consequence pos- 
sessing advantages for more correct moral discipline," p. 51. 
Again : " with the exception of Rhode Island prison, which has 
so few prisoners that one can hardly make a comparison with 
others, the most correct and humane discipline" of the associate 
prisons, " because the best order amongst equal numbers, with 
fewest punishment, is at Wethersfield," p. 22. Of this pattern 
penitentiary she tells us, that 

" For many years, however, in Connecticut, it has been the 
aim, not merely to make the prison support itself, which all 
prisons should do, but to render convict labour and the exhibi- 
tion OF CONVICTS a source of revenue to the state,** p. 51. 

On the same page she gives us the following appeal of the 
chaplain, who is described as ** a religious and intelligent man, 
who is zealous in his work." 

" I submit to the directors, with great respect, and yet with 
earnestness, in behalf of my unhappy charge, whether the letter 
or the spirit of this benign law * referring to the statute,' can be 
executed, or the benevolent intentions of the legislature carried 
out fully, under a system which has for its great object the mere 
making of money, and under which little instruction can he 
communicated^ except at seasons when the men are so fatigued 
thai they cannot be excited to mental effort ?"* 



* This M the prison of which Mim Dix sayn, " This is the roost accurately neat 
and thoroughly clean prison in the United Slates. I have never found it neglected. 
Every thing is in order.** p. 44. We think that our readers will scarcely accept 
■adi tUhet of anise and cummin in satisfaction of weightier matters. 
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We need not wonder, aAer such an exhibition of the *^ best 
example,'* to find the following report of the less exemplary : 

" The chief defect" (at Wethersfield) " is the too little time 

! riven to moral instruction, and too little time to the prisoners 
or reading and self- improvement ; this is a defect common to 
every prison on the * silent or Auburn system^ in the lancU^ p. 22. 

But let us select a few of the most celebrated prisons, the 
reports of profits from which have been considered so strong 
weapons against us. Of that at Auburn we arc told that 

" The supply of books at this, as at other prisons, is quite 
inadequate to the wants of the prisoners.** . . . 

" There has for several years been increased attention to the 
instruction of prisoners in the Auburn prison; but it must 
always be deficient^ if imprisonment is to be regarded as refer- 
matory and restoring^ as well as punitive^ till a new plan for 
DIVIDING THE LABOUR-HOURS IS ADOPTED, and provision made for 
other teachers to labour in conjunction vntk the chaplain.** p. 
65-56. 

Of Sing Sing Miss Dix says, 

" There cannot be at this prison a sufficient attention to 
moral teaching and mental culture under the present labour 
system.** p. 56. 

Of the Maryland penitentiary (Baltimore), one of the " best 
examples" (p. 7), wc have the following hint : 

" The inspectors report so favourably of the financial con- 
cerns of the prison, that one would naturally suppose, as they 
express a sense of the benefits derived from the diligent labours 
of voluntary teachers, that they would propose and urge the 
official appointment of a chaplain, and suggest some modes of 
procuring for the prisoners the advantages of mental instruc- 
tion, with additional moral culture." p. 58. 

We think that the reader ought by this time to be satisfied 
that as respects the proper object of discipline there is little 
ground for exultation on the part of our opponents when they 
show their ** profits I** But let us inquire farther, and determine 
whether at least the health of these human machines is not 
better cared for than in our penitentiaries. We shall assume 
with Miss Dix, that <* the prisoner has a right to share in prison 
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comfortable clothing, \vhoIesome food, pure air, and a free use 
of v^ater, equally with a humane discipline and ample means of 
moral instruction, p. 39. 

First, then, of clothing. 

** In all the prisons on the * separate plan,* clothing is suitable 
and appropriate for the season." 

** The apparel in prisons on the * silent or Auburn system,* is, 
with occasional exceptions f sufficient and comfortable at all 
seasons, except in the men*s prison at Sing Sing. And I cannot 
but think that when the physician, in his report for 1844, re- 
marking on the great amount and severity of autumnal sick- 
ness, ascribes this * to sudden change of temperature,' he might 
have added as collateral causes, the use of bad water and 
insufficient supplies of water for all purposes, and the want of 
suitable clothing to meet the necessity occasioned by sudden 
access of cold weather ^^^ p. 36. 

2. As to food. 

** Diet in the prisons under the separate system receives a 
very commendable degree of attention. Articles of good 
quality, wholesome food, and well prepared, may be depended 
en through the care of the superior officers." 

" Diet in prisons is in general more carefully attended to 
than formerly. I have latterly observed no neglect at any 
prison at the time of my visits, nor any special wants except 
at — the Sing Sing rn'isons. These deficiencies may have been 
in part remedied, imt the food can never be served comfortablyt 
noTf as I thinks decently^ under present arrangements." p. 32, 33 

3. As to pure air. After describing the cells at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, 

"These large cells, or more strictly apartments, are well 
lighted and ventilated." p. 47.» 

** Lodging cells on the Auburn plan, though often whitewashed 
and aired by day, become almost insufferably impure during the 
evening and by night." p. 37. 

" This (common lime) is constantly and freely employed at 
Auburn, but does nof secure a pure state of air ; and nothing 
can in those vast ranges of small occupied cells, except conti- 
nual strong currents from abroad and wide ventilators within." 

p. sa 

** Another arrangement, which, in most prisons, is sadly too 



* Wo undentand Miw Dix to ipeak comporativelj. 
8» 
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much overlooked, is care in airing the beds and bed-clothing. 

1 ought to say that there is no omission of this sort in the prison 
at Wethersfield; and wish I could, with truth, add the same com- 
mendation of all other prisons on the Auburn planJ^ p. 35. 

Prison at Charlestoivn — small cells, " very deficient ventila- 
tion. . . The beds, bed-clothing, &c., are this year in bad 
condition, revealing animated, as well as other sources of 
offence." 

Concord : " ventilation defective." 

Windsor : ventilated " insufficiently." 

Auburn : ventilation " is intolerably bad." 

Sing Sing : ventilation " altogether insufficient." 

Columbus: ventilation "exceedingly defective." pp. 44 and seq. 

4. As to water. 

" In all the prisons constructed on the Pennsylvania plan, the 
water being conveyed through iron pipes into each apartment, 
the prisoners have every facility for personal cleanliness; and I 
am glad to say, that this is enjoined both in the county as well 
as in the state prisons. In the Eastern Penitentiary, in addition 
to cold-water bathing in the cell-rooms, which are comfortable 
both in summer and winter, and convenient, each being fur- 
nished 'with a tub, a wash-basin, soap, and towels,' the convicts 
have the warm-bath once a week — the women in a commodious 
room adjacent to their gallery, and the men in bath-rooms con- 
structed at the end of one of the corridors." 

The prisoners "are allowed fifteen minutes for bathing; soap, 
fresh supplies of water, and dry towels, being furnished to each." 
p. 35. 

" At most of the prisons on the Auburn plan, the supply of 
water is inadequate to the wants of the prisoners, and /or tul 
general purposes J^ 

" In tne Khode Island prison, the inspectors decided, (Sept. 
1844), according to printed rules and regulations, that the con- 
victs in good health may be allowed the privilege of the warm- 
bath once in three mont/is /" 

" All the prisons on the Auburn plan are deficient in arrange- 
ments for proper and sufficient washing and bathing; and it is 
known that no water is carried to the cells, except for drinking, 
and this in small measures, thus precluding the possibility of 
washing there." 

" None so miserably and uniformly bad from the beginning 
till now, as the Sing Sing prisons." pp. 34, 35. 

Yet although comfortable clothing, wholesome food, pure 
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air, and a free use of water, and ample means of moral instruc- 
tion, do not appear to distinguish the associate prisons in this 
country, perhaps we may find some other characteristics which 
will justify the multitude of eulogiums upon them and of cen- 
sures upon us. It may be that the discipline is more easily ad- 
ministered and is more suitable to the exigences of a prison. 
Let us see. 

The punishments in the Eastern Penitentiary, from January 
to June, inclusive, (1845,) were "37 in the persons of 34 pri- 
soners." 

" Average number of convicts for six months, 31C." p. 24. 

"Mode — confinement in a cell, the window of which is 
darkened by a blanket being thrown over the glass; food — on© 
and a quarter pounds of good wheat bread per day ; water at 
command ; visited by physician daily." 

At Sing Sing, in April, 1844, there being 868 convicts, there 
were flogged 113, in May 94, in June 107. The inspectors 
were endeavouring to " supersede" this mode of punishment. 
So we find in October, 1844, there were 255 " lashings^ inflicted 
on 25 men — 54 men received other punishments. In November, 
1844, 296 blows with the cat were inflicted upon 25 men. After 
more than a year of eflTort, "all their exertions had not exempted 
them from the painful duty of imposing severe measures." 

At Auburn the numbers are, April 74 punishments, May 67, 
June 69. Solitary confinement had not been used on any con- 
vict since April 1. Prisoners 768 to 826. 

At Charlestown the lash is said to be " reluctantly or infre- 
quently resorted to;" but " the discipline is lax in the extreme.'* 

At Wethersfield the punishments are more nearly those of 
Pennsylvania. The solitary cell is used, and diet of bread and 
water, but " in some cases ivc punish with stripesJ** This report 
is the most favourable of all. There has been an attempt made 
to lessen the number and severity of punishments in the associate 
prisons. Of this attempt in the New York prisons Miss Dix 
thus speaks : 

" One thing is sure, this can never be done here to the extent 
the superior oflScers and inspectors desire, and which society 
hopes and asks, till the prisons and prisoners are in these two 
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establishments subdivided, and much additional provision made 
for their moral instruction and well-directed religious teaching." 

In another place, she says : 

" I am forced, with unspeakable reluctance, to concede that I 
believe it," i. e. Ihe lashy " may be sometimes Oie only mode under 
the Auburn or congregated system^ by which an insurrectionary 
spirit can be conquered." 

Now if, to employ again the forcible phraseology of that lady, 
** the lash hardens a hard nature, and degrades a degraded one;" 
if it be also true that " man is not made better by being de- 
graded; he is seldom restrained from crime by harsh measures, 
except the principle of fear predominates in his character ; and 
then he is never made radically better for its influence ;" — we 
think the exhibition of such facts as we have obtained from our 
author wull not bias our readers against the prisons in which 
"convicts are uniformly treated with kindness and regard to 
their rights as men^^ 

We desire carefully to abstain from the assertion, express or 
implied, that all the evils to which we have adverted exist 
together in all the associate prisons. Some are freer than others 
from particular defects and mischiefs. But each has been shown 
to be subject to heavy charges against its provisions or disci- 
pline. Thus understood, we beg leave to introduce a paragraph 
which shows one of the risks to which the associate system has 
been exposed, and for which the desire for " profits" has pre- 
vented the establishment of the proper guard. 

" An insane convict, with others, was a year or two since 
removed from one prison to another for more convenient divi- 
sion of numbers. The officer whose duly it was to report the 
case of insanity to the warden of the other prison, /or^ol it; the 
insane man refused to work, was accused of obstinacy, and 
repeatedly flogged, till his shrieks and tortures compelled his 
ignorant and hard-judging officers to suspend the horrid punish- 
ment. He was removed to a hospital for the insane. An officer 
in another of the most approved prisons on the Auburn plan, 
testifies that a prisoner was committed, who declared himself 
unable to work. The officer believing him to be obstinate^ 
flogged him repeatedly, (as the rules of the prison required,) but 
fearinff he might be wrong, the warden was summoned, who 
considered it a case of mere deception. The flogging was 
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repeated very severely in the afternoon ; the following morning 
the man was found dead in his bed. The post-mortem exami- 
nation discovered extensive disease ! Had there been a resident 
physician present, or had the responsible physician been called, 
what misery might have been spared." 

Although the recorded instances of this terrible mismanage- 
ment arc not numerous, yet the comparative difficulty with 
which insanity is detected in the associate workshops, and the 
mode of control there, render it probable that in many unhappy 
cases the whip has urged the sick and the imbecile to toils from 
which they should have been exempt. 

There remains another illustration of the manner in which 
the " profits" of the associate prisons have been swelled. 

" Visiters' fees at Auburn, in 1842, were $1692.75, and, in 
1845, 81942.75, — making 3635.50 ; at 25 cents each, we have 
for two years, at one prison, of paying visiters alone, 14,542 
persons. At Sing Sing, of paying visiters, was received, in 
1843, •311.75, and in 1844, 8236.62, making 8548.37 (children 
half price); 2174 visiters, counting only one at 12i cents. In- 
come from visiters for two years at Charlestown, 81487.75; 
allowing 25 cents for each paying visiter, there were admitted 
6951 persons. At Wethcrsfield, the visiters' fees amounted in 
the last two years to 8548.12i : allowing 25 cents each, there 
were admitted 2192, allowing but one atlialf price; but, if the 
fees are less than 25 cents, as is sometimes the custom, the 
number is greatly larger. At the prison in Windsor there were 
in one year 796 visiters, and during the same period in New 
Hampshire about 500 paying visiters, allowing 25 cents; more 
if a smaller sum. In Columbus, Ohio, in one year, 1844, was 
received 81038.78 for paying visiters, admitting, if we allow all 
to have been adults at full price, at 25 cents each, above 4150 
persons. It might be supposed that the exposure of the con- 
victs to such large numbers of spectators, would not aid the 
moral and reforming influences of the prisons. This source of 
revenue would be better dispensed with." p. 43. 

Upon the assistance of discharged convicts some valuable 
thoughts are offered by Miss Dix in the early pages of her Re- 
marks. In this, as in other respects, she bears testimony to the 
humane provisions existing in Pennsylvania. 

" At this time the system of over-work is adopted in the East- 
em Penitentiary, and it is from a knowledge of the benefits re- 
sulting from this, together with previous observation of a want 
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to be supplied in some way in other states, that I should strongly 
recommend this practice." 

The Remarks contain observations upon Penitentiary Systems 
in the United States, in the course of which the theoretical sug- 
gestions of Mr. Combe, the romancing of Dickens, the favour- 
able conclusions of M. Moreau-Christophe, Dr. Julius, and the 
British and French commissions, &c., are noticed, and a sum- 
mary given of the improvements on the separate principle in 
Europe. We commend to the reader's attention the following 
paragraph : 

" In any and all countries, where similar influences, and an 
equally efficient and beneficent administration can be brought 
to bear, as in the Eastern Penitentiary, and in the Pentonville 
prison in England, I should, for the sake of humanity, and a 
just care which society owes to the unfortunate offender, desire 
to see this system widely studied, understood, and adopted. The 
separate system admits, in all the parts of its administration, a 
. more direct application and exercise of Christian rule and pre- 
cepts, than any other mode of prison government. It brings 
the officer into communication with the prisoner, not as the 
commander, and not as the guard, watchful and wary, noting 
of necessity each movement and act ; but as the kind governor 
and attendant, seldom called on to exercise other than beneficent 
influences, performing his duties with cheerfulness and good- 
will. The inevitable frequency and severity of punishments in 
other prisons, where the convicts work in gangs, is avoided 
here. The best faculties, feelings, smd perceptions of the pri- 
soner are called out and exercised, while the evil are for the 
most part left dormant. The governor of a prison, on the silent 
system, though of equally good judgment, and humane sensibili- 
ties, and equally disposed to all that is really kind, cannot govern 
his prison, and maintain as mild discipline, and nourish as good 
dispositions in his prisoners, as can the governor of a prison on 
the separate system. Without entering upon arguments and 
details, I think this must be apparent to all persons conversant 
with these subjects. So far as I have heard or read, the objec- 
tions advanced against the separate system are not profound nor 
real ; they are either unessential, or they exist only in the imagi- 
nation, and are not to be found when the prisoners are inspected. 
I think this a far too serious question, and too nearly affecting 
the condition of many human beings, to permit myself to study 
the subject with haste, or as I believe governed by any motives 
save those which seek the best good of a class, so numerous 
in our country. I have sought for the truth earnestly. I think 
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I cannot have been deceived or mistaken in the facts, on which 
I rest favourable conclusions." p. 76, 77. 

At the same time Miss Dix expresses a conviction which we 
trust will find its way to the minds of our citizens generally ; 
namely, that the best system ..." will not have origin in the 
penitentiaries of the country; it must be derived from radical 
changes in the early and later instruction of all children and 
young persons ; in domestic life more wisely regulated ; schools 
more perfectly taught ; county prisons remodelled and placed 
wholly upon a better foundation." 

These views were suggested in our last number, and we hope 
to see them take their proper place in public estimation. Never- 
theless, until we reach the desirable consummation to which our 
author refers, it behooves us to avail ourselves of that discipline 
by which " the best faculties, feelings, and perceptions of the 
prisoner are called out and exercised, while the evil are for the 
most part left dormant." 

With respect to the manner in which the controversy between 
the rival systems has been and ought to be conducted, we agree 
wholly with Miss Dix that "no candid or liberal mind will con- 
found any system prescribed and adopted, with the mode in 
which such system is carried into daily operation," and that 
"violent attacks and partial views of one system, with exag- 
gerated representations of another, should be avoided as sub- 
versive of these objects." But it is to be observed that the pecu- 
liar course of some of the leading members of the opposition, 
has forced upon Pennsylvanians the task of meeting specific 
charges and claims, which were so made that nothing less than 
a thorough exposition of the weakness and unfairness of our 
assailants could relieve us in the public judgment. We sincerely 
desire to avoid injustice; and we believe that no judicious 
reader will suppose that we arc confounding the silent system 
with its administration, when we undertake to show how the f 
rights of humanity and the general safety have, in turn, been 
sacrificed in one or other of the Auburn prisons, while the cry 
of economy was loudest; and how the ordinary severity in those j 
silent prisons has exceeded that of Pennsylvanian establishments, " 
while the feelings of the civilized world was warped against us 
by the aspersions of Mr. Dwight and his supporters. There are 
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in some of the associate penitentiaries, redeeming features, which 
render them, as compared with the older jails, objects of ad- 
miration ; and we are free to say that in our humble opinion a 
better exemplification of the silent discipline might be realized, 
than exists even at Welhersfield. Such an advance, however, 
would require modifications of buildings, of maintenance, of 
labour, of instruction, which would quickly change the balance 
of accounts, and deprive our opponents of a leading argument 
on the score of " profit." Even in that case there would remain 
evils resulting from the association of prisoners, and from the 
administrative measures thereby rendered necessary, which 
would contrast unfavourably with the working of our system. 
The injurious effects formerly attributed to our regime have 
been experimentally proved to be merely imaginaiy ; there could, 
therefore, be no reason for a preference of the associate plan. 
A just estimate of the peculiar advantages of separate labour 
would end the discussion, by determining the question wholly 
upon our side. 

Upon the length of sentences Miss Dix says, "Nothing is 
more common, even among the officers who are placed imme- 
diately over the prisoners to direct their labour, than the expres- 
sion of distrust of the administration of justice, a sentiment 
which grows out of the observation of the great inequality in 
sentences pronounced for the same offences, on men equal in 
moral condition. Convicts become reckless and obstinate, and 
callous, to all influences, moral or religious, when subject to ex- 
treme terms of imprisonment." p. 26. 

Some details from various prisons follow. This subject was 
referred to in our last number, and we think it deserves special 
attention. That one man should be confined five years for man- 
slaughter or rape, and another twenty or ten years for simple 
theft, cannot be rendered equitable by the mere fact that the indict- 
ment against the thief specified several repetitions of the offence. 
There are many difficulties, perhaps obstacles, in the way of 
judges, however strong may be their desire to administer the 
penal code with an equal hand ; but, with due respect for their 
abilities and station, we must express our belief that the appor- 
tionment of sentences has not received that systematic attention 
which is requisite to equalize the penalties of the law. 
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The abuse of the pardoning power is properly reprehended, 
and a statement is furnished showing the extent to which the 
exercise of this prerogative has been carried in different States. 
All true friends of sound discipline have regretted these cases; 
and we agree with Miss Dix in opinion that *' to the largest 
part, their own good and that of society would have been 
better consulted by their detention till the expiration of their 
sentences." 

Our limits compel us to postpone the concluding portion of 
the Remarks, relating to the Houses of Refuge, and County 
Jails. That zeal of the eminent author which carried her 
through the arduous and unattractive work of visitation, of 
which we have now the^ fruit, has stimulated her to further 
offices of benevolence to her kind ; and we hope, before long, 
to see a new collection of Remarks embracing the prisons of the 
Western and Southern States. 



Art. IX. — Dr. Belts Letter. City Document^ No. 36. Boston. 
Printed by order of the Common Council, October 9th, 1845. 

The opinion of Dr. Bell having been asked by the Mayor of 
Boston, and some other gentlemen connected with the Muni- 
cipal Government, respecting the heating and ventilation of the 
proposed new city prison, Dr. B. prepared this letter, in which 
lie considers somewhat at length the defects of the plan which 
had been submitted. It would seem incredible on less con- 
vincing testimony, that any men of sound minds and with the 
least pretension to public consideration could not only devise 
but recommend a scheme of construction obnoxious to the ob- 
jections specified in this " City Document" For example, an 
external wall of brick and cement, with no area in rear of the 
cells, and nothing between the prisoner and his liberty but this 
wall and a window ; imperfectly planned cell doors ; four sto- 
ries of cells, and no attempt at classification, except that in the 
fourth story five cells are of larger size for women and for 
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male witnesses, and a bridge is thrown across the area to the 
jailer's house, to two day-rooms for these classes ; no particular 
provision for water-closets, &c., for these day-rooms ; no spe- 
cial preparations for the sick, and all the arrangements for heat- 
ing and ventilation planned in disregard of the experience and 
invention of late times ; no provision for workshops, and no- 
thing suggested to obviate the necessity of the filthy night- 
bucket ; no preparation for habitual personal cleanliness, such 
as bathing-rooms, washing-places, and airing-courts; an ab- 
sence of proper attention to facilitate moral or educational im- 
provement ; and, to crown the whole, such a limitation of the 
plan as must prevent the extension of accommodations to keep 
pace with the probable increase of igmates ! We gladly avail 
ourselves of one door of escape from the conviction that so 
disgraceful a structure was really contemplated by any persons 
in authority. Dr. Bell in several places uses the phraseology 
" no provision appears to be made," &c,, and we will suppose 
that the plan to which the attention of that enlightened and 
humane gentleman was directed did not exhibit all of the 
design of its framers — that at least some of the defects men- 
tioned by him would have been supplied in actual construction. 
But that any scheme should be seriously proposed, to which 
even half of his objections would be applicable, seems to us to 
promise mortification to the projectors. We have, however, 
too much reliance upon the discretion of the municipal authori- 
ties to believe that they will so neglect the abundant means of 
instruction in prison architecture which have been published to 
the world ; and although the doctrines of some persons in that 
quarter have been most heretical, yet we have great faith in 
the power of naked truth ; and we are not without hope that 
better things arc in store for the good people of Massachusetts. 
Meantime there is every reason to urge as full a provision as 
can be effected on the present foundation. Certainly the idea 
of thrusting untried persons and witnesses into such a den as is 
described by Dr. B., is not to be tolerated for a moment. We 
should have passed over the subject, but that we thought it im- 
portant to exhibit to our readers an example of the slow pro- 
gress of instruction in prison discipline, as respects the commu- 
nity at large. Minds which can encourage the proffer of such 
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plans as that of the Boston designers, are scarcely prepared to 
conceive of penitentiaries such as that of Wethersfield, much 
less of such as the Pentonville model. 

It is fortunate that zealous and intelligent advisers like Dr. 
B. are at hand to influence the mode of thinking upon such 
subjects as the heating and ventilation of prisons. In his letter 
the importance and best methods of these branches of art are 
adverted to. They have taken their proper rank in the estima- 
tion of leading friends of reform here ; and we are pleased to 
find that the architect of our penitentiary, Mr. Haviland, is 
devoting special attention to the latest improvements, with a 
view to their incorporation in public buildings generally as far 
as circumstances may admit. Their share in the plan of the 
New Jersey Asylum for the Insane, may be seen in the descrip- 
tion "of that institution given in the present number of our 
Journal. 

We extract a portion of the letter, because, coming from the 
head-quarters of the friends of Auburn, it shows what the evi- 
dence of our own penitentiaries has effected in the very midst 
of prejudiced opponents. Dr. B. says that the disadvantages 
of the Auburn plan are, 

. . . . " The impossibility of avoiding intercommunication, 
that it cannot be heated or ventilated with any approach to 
success, that its tomblike aspect, its caged doors of iron bars, 
its scanty light, its want of those conveniences which nature 
demands and cleanliness requires, together with a perfect in- 
aptitude to anv approach towards classifying its inmates, in 
accordance with their characters, crimes, youth, fitness to in- 
fluence each other, or any other point. It is a system which 
must be carried on (except at the fatal hazard of insurrection, 
which any departure from a stern discipline will gradually, 
sooner or later involve), with military exactness and rigour ; a 
system addressed to the principle of fear ; and the proper col- 
laterals to this form of construction, are the lone of military 
command, the lock-step^ the parti-coloured dress, and the lash. 
In short, it is a system in which the application of means ad- 
dressed to the higher and better motives, — to man as a fellow- 
being, — human though fallen, is and must be inefficient. The 
prisoner is caged within a barred door, degraded in any risings 
of self-respect by his more than daily marshallings with all that 
is vile in his species, sleeping in an atmosphere fetid with his 
own excretions, and rendered depressive and vitiated by human 
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respiration. He feels that society has turned against him, and 
lives in the malevolent hope that he can again retaliate on his 
oppressor. 

'* I need not say to you, doubtless well informed by recent 
works and scrutinizing reports on these topics, that a system 
addressed to a different class of motives has been tried, with no 
inconsiderable degree of success, and that as regards the young, 
at least, a reasonable though limited hope may be indulged that 
prisons may do something in bringing about the second great 
object of punishment — reformation. 

" In the separate system, where each convict has an apart- 
ment fitted with conveniences and comforts for personal exer- 
cise, cleanliness, labour, reading, &c., a degree of familiar and 
social intercourse by the humane and the official staff, is ren- 
dered easy without relaxing that distant and military regimen, 
which is necessary to keep numbers at large, in subjection 
under any reasonable corps of guards. Under this system little 
communication between convicts can occur. Prolwibly uhder 
no system can this be wholly prevented, Auburn or rennsyl- 
vania, but in both, though to very different degrees, it is miti- 
gated. In the latter, it is probably so far counteracted as to 
render it of much less moment than its friends or foes deem it 
to be." 

While we avail ourselves of this testimony, however, we 
take the liberty of expressing a regret that any phraseology 
should have been used which may be misunderstood. After 
the foregoing clear statement of the contrast between the two 
rival systems, it is not to be supposed that the writer meant to 
lessen it, when he asserted that there was " little true basis'* for 
the "great division of systems of prison management which has 
been established in this country." No better reasons for divi- 
sion could have been assigned than he has himself given in our 
quotation. It is therefore to be presumed that his objection lies 
to the persistence of the supporters of the associate plan in the 
face of the facts which sustain his comparison. In the intro- 
ductory remarks it is said that the plan of the Boston city 
prison " embraces most of the objectionable features of the two 
great modern systems ;" but although numerous references are 
made to the defects of the Auburn system and prison, we have 
in vain looked for a specification of those of the Pennsylvanian. 
We must earnestly request that no general expressions of this 
kind may be employed without a designation of the "objection- 
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able features," (not of one penitentiary or another,) but of the 
" separate system." The public mind is not always capable of 
the necessary discriminations, and the very looseness of the 
phraseology magnifies its meaning to the uninformed reader. 
Definite objections will receive prompt consideration and reply. 
In Boston, where the claims of the separate system have not 
been fairly heard by those who control the expenditure required 
for the new prison, it is particularly desirable that no factitious 
impediments shall be added to the real ones already existing. 
That the final result will be a promiscuous prison, we do not 
believe ; and the present seems an occasion which demands all 
the vigilance and forethought of the friends of reform. It has 
often happened in the history of public measures that the 
remains of prejudice on the one hand, and a compromising 
spirit on the other, have brought about most injurious sacrifices. 
Attempts to conciliate warm opponents have induced imperfect 
essays, more pernicious because of their seeming embodiment 
of leading principles. We are of course w^U pleased when we 
hear of only a partial separj^ion of prisoners where none was 
previously maintained. The protection of the untried and of 
witnesses from the lamentable exposure of our older jails is a 
valuable improvement ; and should our fellow-citizens in Boston 
advance no farther than this, they will have done an act of 
justice to a portion of the inmates of their prison. But we 
trust that in whatever measure they adopt the course which is 
now sanctioned by Europe, viz., that of separation, they will 
avoid a confounding of plans. We have recommended to general 
favour the radiating blocks of cells ; but any attempt to recon^ 
cile these with the Auburn mode of constructing blocks will 
fail. Our supervision succeeds, because our cells are on either 
side of the corridor. Reverse this order of things, as at Auburn, 
and the radiation loses its value as respects oversight Other 
advantages of our mode would be as surely lost in such a mix- 
ture of arrangements. Were we not withheld by a reluctance 
to intrude our views upon those who are charged with the 
erection of the City Prison, we could urge many interesting 
considerations. The opportunity now presented to redeem the 
character of our sister city in the eyes of enlightened men, here 
and abroad, is too valuable to be lost. There is no longer the 

0» 
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doubt which at an earlier period obscured the issue of our 
experiment. The testimony of many able commissions, the 
ratification of the British, French, Prussian, and other Euro- 
pean governments, and the actual evidence of our institutions, 
are added to the theoretical views upon which we commenced 
our enterprise.* The choice to be made must be determined 
in the face of the civilized world ; it is much more than an 
ordinary municipal act. Will the authorities act impartially, 
independently, wWi knowledge ? Will they lay aside the printed 
misrepresentations of the separate system, and seriously confront 
the facts? Will they place themselves in advance of existing 
prisons, and construct a model which shall combine known 
improvements, and such new suggestions as may be profitably 
obtained from them? Will they, in fine, act in a manner 
worthy of the high reputation of Boston ? 

Our interest is not limited to construction alone ; the conduct 
of new prisons needs to be carefully observed. In one memo- 
rable example, which has almost been stereotyped by some of 
our opponents, the separate system was professedly tried by 
men who had neither the knowledge nor the practical ability 
proper for the execution of their office. The consequence was 
natural enough. So much of the effects of our interior admi- 
nistration depends upon the regulation of the labour, food, and 
exercise of the convicts, the heating and ventilation of their 
cells, and the course of visitation and instruction, that a neglect 
or mismanagement of these will inevitably produce unfavour- 
able results. The violation of hygienic laws must be pernicious 
in any circumstances. If therefore an insufficient or unwhole- 
some supply of food be furnished to the prisoners, or their 
labour be injudiciously exacted, or their lungs be constantly 
filled with vitiated air, it would be preposterous to expect that 
the radiating or any other plan of architecture will exempt us 
from the proper consequences of our error. 

* See Article VII^ Progress of the PennsjlTanian System, page 66 et seq. 
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Art. X. — Miscellaneous. 

1. Elizabsth Fry. Our readers are doubtless apprised of the 
death of this justly celebrated friend and promoter of prison reform. 
An interesting notice of her character and services, published in the 
Norfolk News, now lies before us ; but our limits will not admit of its 
introduction here.* It states that aAer her visit to Paris in 1843, her 
health was much enfeebled, and towards the close of that year she 
became so alarmingly ill that the solicitude of her own family and of 
the multitudes who loved her and knew her value, was painfully awa- 
kened. Although she continued very infirm in body, the sufferings 
which she had endured, from a painful irritation of the nerves and 
spasms, gradually abated, and she was again enabled, to a certain 
extent, and with occasional relapses, to enjoy the company of her 
friends ; again united with them in the public worship of God ; again 
cheered and comforted the family circle; again laboured, so far as 
health would permit, for the benefit of her fellow-men. During the 
last summer she went with her husband and family, for change of air 
and scene, to Ramsgate, where a commodious residence had been pre- 
pared for her, within view of the sea. There she was repeatedly en- 
gaged in acceptable religious service at a Friends* Meeting in a 
neighbouring village; and she took great pains in disseminating 
Bibles and tracts among the crews of foreign and other vessels 
which frequented the harbour. ** We must work while it is called 
to-day," said she, " however low the service we may be called to. I 
desire, through the help that may be granted me, to doll to the end,^^ 
On the aAernoon of the lllh of October, after a day or two of con- 
siderable suffering and debility, she was suddenly attacked with 
pressure on the brain, and while sinking under the stroke was heard 
to exclaim, **0, my dear Lord, keep and help thy servant!*' She 
Boon fell into a deep slumber, and became wholly unconscious; 
which state, notwithstanding some severe convulsions, continued 
almost without intermission until, on the morning of the 13th, she 
quietly drew her last breath. She died in her sixty-sixth year. 

We copy the following from BelPs Weekly Messenger of October 
25th: 

" The remains of Mrs. Fry were interred on Monday in the Friends' 
burying-ground at Barking. The funeral was conducted in a strictly 

* See the second namber of this Journal for a brief sketch of her serrices. 
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unostentatious style, in conformity with the recognised custom of the 
Society of Friends. The body did not arrive at the late residence of 
the deceased lady, at Upton, from Ramsgate, till seven o'clock on iho 
morning of the interment. About a quarter before eleven cj'clock the 
funeral cortige proceeded en route to Barking, in the folio wmg order: 
The hearse containing the body, drawn by two horses, and preceded 
by four men walking, who officiated as undertakers, followed by the 
carriages belonging to the respective members of the deceased's family, 
their personal friends and acquaintances, besides others belonging to 
several distinguished individuals, resident in that and the immediate 
neighbourhood, numbering in the whole thirty-nine. The cortege^ 
which extended more than half a mile in length, moved at a very 
slow pace, and, added to the thousands who had assembled to pay 
their last tribute of respect to departed worth, gave a solemnity to the 
proceedings which can be better conceived than described. Among 
the mourners, in addition to the sons and daughters of Messrs. Fry, 
were Messrs. Samuel Gurney, sen. and jr., Mr. J. Masterman, M. P., 
Sir £. Buxton, Sir J. H. Pelly, Mr. John Joseph Gurney, a great 
number of the members of the Society of Friends, and other persons 
of distinction. Between fiQy and sixty carriages from various parts 
were observed at Barking, wailing the arrival of the body. After the 
necessary preliminaries had been arranged, the body was consigned 
to its last resting-place, and the deathlike silence that prevailed for 
several minutes was broken by appropriate addresses from two female 
friends, and one from Mr. John Joseph Gurney. The delivery of the 
addresses occupied more than two hours, and they were listened to 
with the most intense interest." 

The Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of 
Public Prisons have directed to be sent to the husband of Mrs. Fry a 
letter expressive of the profound respect entertained for her character 
and services, and the sympathy of the Society with her bereaved 
family. 

2. " TuE Statistical Socibtt op Pennsylvania." When we 
saw it announced that some of our (ellow-citizens were about to or* 
ganize an association bearing this title, we hoped that our share ia 
the work of collecting statistics was at last about to be undertaken ; 
that Pennsylvania was to be examined in all those particulars which 
seem to be comprehended by the name of the society. We looked 
forward to a fellowship with other statistical societies, and prepared 
to congratulate our readers upon the accession thus promised to the 
common stock of information. One of the founders of the new asso- 
ciation, a gentleman to whom the commercial world arc already in- 
debted for many valuable details, has informed us that the design is 
only to obtain returns respecting the manufactures of Vie city and 
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county of Philadelphia, It is indeed contemplated hereafter to extend 
these inquiries by the aid of subordinate or auxiliary associations 
throughout our State ; but it does not appear to us that a step has 
been made towards any other object than that above specified. We 
shall offer no opinion upon the prospects of the enterprise in its pre- 
sent form ; but we cannot withhold the expression of our regret that 
DO more is likely to be soon undertaken by our citizens. At a meeting 
held at the Exchange a few evenings since, a constitution was adopted, 
under which the following officers were elected : President, Frederick 
Fraley; Vice Presidents, David S. Brown, and Samuel Collorton; 
Treasurer, James S. Pringle ; Secretary, W. I. Wainwright ; CorrC' 
sponding Secretary, C. G. Childs. 

3. Report of the Keeper of the Penitentiary, delivered in 
BOTH Houses of the General Assembly of Tennessee, 13th 
October, 1845. Printed by authority. Nashville. — pp.19. 
We have read this document with surprise and dissatisfaction. The 
agent reports for the two years ending 30th September, 1845, and 
states that he has a balance of cash on hand, of $5113 88; and that, 
"aAer deducting all tiie liabilities, together with former reputed ba- 
lances, a clear profit remains to the prison from its last two years' 
.operations of eighteen thousand two hundred and thirty-nine dollars, 
seventy cents." He adds, in the next paragraph, that ** the health of 
the prisoners for the last two years, excepting the periods during 
which the cholera prevailed, has been worse than at any former time 
since the institution was opened, for the causes of which, and other 
particulars, you are respectfully referred to the accompanying report 
of the attending physician." 

Turning to the physician's report, we find the following: 

" In part to account for the great mortality in 1844, the measles 
broke out in the Prison in February of that year, and continued some 
two or three months, during which time about one hundred of the 
men were attacked by it. Although no case proved fatal in its original 
attack, yet very many seemed to recover very slowly, and most of the 
deaths which occurred during that summer, were from chronic afiec- 
lions of those who had previously had measles. 

" In the spring of 1844, another cause of disease began to be deve- 
loped, which I believe has added much to the sickness since that tinie; 
I allude to the effluvia arising from the pent-houses. For the last two 
years the number of inmates have averaged nearly two hundred. 

"The area included wilhin the walls of the Prison is about three 
hundred and thirty feet square, and much of this space is occupied by 
buildings, &c. Within this small space, were also the pent-houses for 
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the use of all the inmates, the pits to which could only be sunk a few 
feet, in consequence of the rock lying very near the surface. This 
made it necessary to remove them frequently, and by the spring of 
1844 all the enclosed ground lying outside of the work-shops on the 
north square, and a considerable portion on the cast and west, had 
been traversed, and some portions a second time. The effluvia arising 
from this ground became offensive, and correctives were used, such as 
quicklime, chlorides, &c. This relieved in some degree the olfacto- 
ries, but seemed to aff[ect health but little. 

" Last spring the only course left which promised to correct the evil, 
was adopted by the keeper; the daily collecting and hauling to a dis- 
tance from the establishment the excrementitious matter. This has 
evidently had a favourable influence on the health of the inmates, but 
it is yet by no means as good as previous to the two last years. It 
will, of course, take a considerable time for this cause of sickness to 
entirely disappear, but time will ultimately produce that effect. 

" It is very doubtful^ haicever^ whether two hundred per so7}s can con» 
stantly occupy a space so small as is at present enclosed within the 
prison walls and enjoy goal healUi^ if there existed no oilier cause 
tlian tlie smallness of tlie space to enge7idcr diseased 

" Tlie wa7it of a large and well'VentilaXcd hospital lias Lecfi muck 
felt when toe have many sick,^^ 

It appears then that the prisoners are herded together in a space so 
small that the very confinement must " engender disease" — " if there 
existed no other cause;" that while thus crowded, they are exposed to 
the most disagreeable and unwholesome effluvia, daily generated ; and 
that a spreading disease is allowed to attack " about one hundred" of 
them; and that the public are coolly told on the same official page which 
refers to those discreditable facts, that "a clear profit remains of 
$18,239 and seventy cents P^ 

The arrangement of this report seems to us very injudicious as re- 
spects the tables. There are puhiislied tlie names of all tlie discharged 
convicts^ tJie day when received^ the crime a?id place of co?iviction^ the 
term of sentence^ and tlie day of discliar ge. One might think that the 
exposure would be sufficient under the ordinary course of the kind of 
imprisonment to which they are sentenced, without this proclamation 
to all the world affer their discharge. It surely affords no strong 
evidence that the reform of convicts, and their restoration to society 
constitute any part of the object of the administration. 

We extract some of the tables. The mortality was between four 
and a half and five per cent. There were four escapes on the 21st 
June, 1845. The reader will observe the small proportion of blacks, 
the large number of pardons, the proportion of homicides and attempts 
to kill (more than a sixths since 1831), of counterfeiters and horse- 
stealers, &c. 
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DBS OF WHICH THE COITTICTS KOW 
Ur PRISON WESE CONYICTED. 



iider first dcme, 
b. second Bo. - 
gro stealing, 



md larceny, 
bbery, 
rae stealing, 
tSPfJ* - 

anterfeiting, 

rgery, - 

MMing, 

tit larceny, 

riMmring runaway slave, 

ibbing, 

oeiring stolen goods, 

we pretence, 

Kult With intent to murder, 
aslaoghter, 



3»»y. 



Total, 



189 



ATITES OF TBS FOLLOWING STATES 
AND COUNTRIES. 



rth Carolina, 
Bfacky, 
ith Carolina, 
'nia, • 



ginu 
ibain 



ryland, 

w York, 

vyuif - 

tnct of Columbia, 

msylvania - 



», 



w Hampshire, 
and* - 



■mainr, 
lland, - 
tlsnd, • 
land, - 
lada, - 

Total, 



81 

28 

5 

10 
14 
1 
3 
9 
8 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 

189 



LIST OF SENTENCES. 



For life, - 
21 years, 
20 ** 
18 " 
15 •* 
14 " 
12 " 
11 " 
10 " 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



and 6 months 



" " 10 



.1 11 9| 
II II 5 
.1 II 1 



II II 3 

i« II 9 

II II 5 

II II fj 
«« 

II II 10 

II II 5 

II II 1 
«« 



Total, - 



AGES WHEN CONTICTBO. 



Under 20 years. 
From 20 to 25, 

25 to 30, 

30 to 40, 

40 to 50, 

50 to 60, 

60 to 70 and upwards, 

Total, - 



9 
6 
2 

1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

12 
3 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

27 
2 

12 
1 
5 
1 

52 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 

21 

187 



23 
46 
45 
44 

16 
12 

4 

189 
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STATEXEITT OF PKISOITERS, 8EPTIMBER 30, 1845 

Whole number in confinement September 30th, 1843, 

Since received, white males, 

" " " females, ... - 

" '* *' black males, .... 

Discharged by expiration of sentence from September 30th, 1843, 

to September 30th, 1845, 

White males, 

Black •• 

Pardoned under the law of 1836, 

White males, 

Black *• 

General Pardons, 
White males, 

" females, 

Escaped, 

Died, 

Now in confinement, 



• 


121 

4 


194 


* * 


8 


133 
327 


loth, 1843, 


54 

4 

41 
2 

4 
2 


58 

43 

6 

2 

29 

189 

327 



A TABLE 



SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CONVICTS RECEIVED IN EACH YEAR 


, AND THEIR CRIMES, 


SINCE THE PRISON WENT INTO OPERATION. 


CHIMES. 
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i 


i 
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1 


^ 
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3 
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1 


1 
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1 
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3 


4 
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2 


1 
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2 
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1 


3 


3 


2 


2 
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4 
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34 
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3 
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1 
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2 


3 


2 


2 
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1 
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2 
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3 


5 
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2 


1 


2 
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2 
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1 


1 


2 
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1 


1 


1 
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1 


1 


1 


11 
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1 


1 
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1 
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3 


2 
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3 


3 
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5 
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3 
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Art. I. — Roberts Vaux. 

It has been a part of our design, as the reader is aware, to 
furnish from time to time, biographical sketches of persons 
who have been connected with the reform of prison dis- 
cipline, and particularly of those whose names have been 
associated with the progress of that reform in Pennsylvania. 
Having begun with the eminent prelate whose share in the 
foundation of the "Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons" was stated in our last number, we 
should have preferred to continue in chronological order the 
notices of our earliest labourers, and thus reach in more regu- 
lar sequence those whose participation has been within our own 
memory. The difficulty of preserving such an arrangement 
with respect to private citizens, whose exertions were accom- 
panied with the modesty natural to philanthropy such as theirs, 
and many of the incidents of whose lives are to be gathered 
from aged companions, — citizens whose chief and best monu- 
ment is the work upon which they were engaged, — will be ap- 
preciated by every one who has undertaken a similar collection. 
In these circumstances we shall be compelled to introduce our 
notices rather in the order in which the materials come to our 
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hands, than in that in which their subjects entered the field of 
benevolent enterprise. 

The gentleman whose name has been placed at the head of 
the present article, became a member of the Prison Society in 
the interval between the establishment of separate cells in the 
old Walnut Street Jail and the erection of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. The author of several publications issued during a 
period in which not only modes of discipline, but the general 
idea of penitentiary reform was under discussion in the United 
States, — a period in which not merely the question between 
association and separation, but that between imprisonment and 
the older and more public forms of punishment was sustained on 
either side, by eminent citizens of other states, — ^his name natu- 
rally obtained a fixed connexion with the subjects of contro- 
versy ; and as the Philadelphia Society had sent few documents to 
the press, and those chiefly of local application, the statements of 
Mr. Vaux were regarded by persons at a distance, as authorita- 
tive expositions of Pennsylvanian principles. The •* Notices'* of 
improvement in prison discipline in our city, which he published, 
contributed to strengthen this impression ; and his official posi- 
tion in numerous charitable and literary associations, added 
weight to his personal character in foreign countries. He was 
quoted abroad with Mr. Livingston and other distinguished 
writers on penal reform ; and the enemies of the separate system 
eagerly availed themtelves of sorte facts to which reference 
will hereaficr be made, to cover with the sanction of his opinion 
the objections which they offered to the discipline of our pri- 
sons. The nature of that discipline had been clearly explained 
in the earliest documents of the Society, and at no time has 
there been any departure from the essential peculiarities origi- 
nally recommended. Yet regardless of this fact, and of the 
impropriety of such a use of private views, some of our oppo- 
nents have persisted in treating those views as though they 
were the system maintained by the Society. While a clearly 
defined method was before the world, the merits of which ought 
to have been discussed apart from its relationship with indi- 
viduals, the latter was canvassed, and conclusions were drawn 
against a method to which they were in no wise relevant. 
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How far this was excusable in the case of Mr. Vaux, we shall 
presently see. 

That gentleman was descended on the side of his mother, from 
the family of Roberts, who emigrated from Wales, and are one 
of the most ancient and respectable of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and on the part of his father, from the Vauxes of Great 
Britain, who, coming from France, settled in Sussex, England, 
before the revolution. Mr. Vaux was brought up in the faith 
of his ancestors, who, for several generations, have been mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. He remained steadfast to the 
religious principles in which he was educated, and never ceased 
to exhibit, by his dress, speech, and demeanour, his connexion 
with that excellent body of Christians. 

In union with his religious training, we should not omit a 
circumstance which influenced, jf it did not determine his career 
through life. The death, at a tender agq, of a lovely sister, 
whose sole companionship and warm affections had endeared 
her to his heart, made an impression upon his mind which was 
never eflfaced. He solemnly entered into covenant with his 
Maker to devote the residue of his days to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. This vow which he made in youth, seems to 
have been often present to his mind in the maturity of his 
powers, and was recalled by him, in a touching manner, a short 
time before his lamented death. 

It is beside the purpose of this notice, to follow Mr. Vaux in 
his diversified labours of philanthropy, to show how fully he 
redeemed his solemn engagement. A history of but few of the 
numerous charities of Philadelphia could be written, without 
the introduction of his name. Whether in the field of elemen- 
tary education, or in the higher walks of learning and science ; 
whether in the treatment of the insane or of the wicked ; whether 
in the abode of individual poverty and distress, or in that exten- 
sive region of injustice and wrong which is peopled by the op- 
pressed of the Indian and African races ; — whatever was the 
subject that solicited the interference of benevolence and hu- 
manity, of a clear and well-informed mind, or of an enlightened 
and feeling heart; — called forth the sympathies and awakened 
the energies of his character. But instead of exploring the 
details of his life and labours, we prefer to exhibit a bird's eye 
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view of his efforts in the cause of humanity, by inserting a Ust 
prepared to our hand, of the institutions with which he was con- 
nected. It is derived from two manuscripts in his own hand- 
writing, found among his papers afler his death. The originals 
are without date. They were probably intended as memoranda, 
the deficiencies of which were to be supplied by subsequent 
recollections. The insertion of it may not only be useful as 
an illustration of the untiring philanthropy of a man who died 
at the age of fifty years, but for the names of several of the 
institutions which it records.* 

* Attican Society, 1803, President 

Philadelphia Hoee Company, one of the fbnndera and a Director, 1803. 

Philadelphia Society (or the establiahment and support of Charity Schoola, 1807. 

American Literary Association, 1805, Secretary and Vice-President. 

Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 1807, by whidi 
body he was appointed a delegate to represent it in the American Convention for 
that object 

Several times a member of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia, 
(in 1814, '15, and '16.) 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1814. 

Treasurer of Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Western 
District, 1819 ; resigned, 1834. 

Director of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and granting 
Annuities, 1816. 

American Philosophical Society, 1819. 

Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 1813. 

Magdalen Society of Philadelphia, 1815. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Economy. 

He was chairman of the Committee on Public Schools, out of which grew the 
system of Public Instruction of the Poor, under an Act of Assembly, passed 1818. 
He was chosen a Director under that law — appointed Controller fhmi the City 
Board, and by the Board of Controllers elected President— re-elected until 1831, 
when he resigned. 

Washington Benevolent Society, 1813, member of School Committee. 

Vaccine Society of Philadelphia — acted as Secretary one year. 

A member of the Society for Commemorating the Landing of William Penn; 
one of the founders and a Director. 

Chosen a Director of the Bank of Northern Liberties, 1813 ; declined serving. 

Philadelpliia Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup, the first formed in this 
city, 1813. 

Welsh Society, 1811 ; resigned, 1813. 

Linnean Society of Philadelphia, 1808. 

Contributed to the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived of the use of their 
reason ; one of the founders. Served on committee for building the Asylum near 
Frankfbrd, and was a manager for three years after it went into operation. 
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Our object is chiefly to trace the connexion of our subject 
wilh the " Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons." For the general events of his useful life, the 



A Commissioner for the investig^ation of causes of Pauperism, under an act of 
Assembly, 1821 ; chosen President of the Board. 

A Commissioner for devising a plan for, and superintending the erection of the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, and for draughting a code of laws and 
regulations adapted to separate confinement of criminals, 1821. Served actively 
for seven years in this connexion. 

One of the Overseers of Public Schools, founded by charter of William Penn, 
in the Town and County of Philadelphia, 1818. 

Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons; was Secre- 
tary, and a member of the Committee of Correspondence twenty-one years. 
During that time drew up memorials to the Legislature — wrote a history of the 
labours of the Society, which was published in 1 826— defended the principles 
and purposes of the Society in public letters to William Roscoe, Esq., of Great 
Britain — elected a Vice-President 

One of the founders of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb^ 
a ViocPresident 

One of the founders of the Apprentices* Library Company. Vice-President 
until 1834. 

One of the founders of the Philadelphia Saving Fund — a Director — resigned. 

One of the founders of tlie Philadelphia AthensBum — Treasurer for — years. 
Vice-President since. 

One of the founders of the House of Refuge ; drew up and read the address of 
the Prison Society to a public meeting of citizens, who organized the Refuge — 
delivered an address at the laying of the corner-stone of the House of Refuge. 

One of the founders of the Philadelphia Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
stmction of the Blind — Vice-President 

Instrumental in establishing the Historical Society of Pennsylvania — Vice. 
President 

Chosen, under act of Assembly, by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, one of 
the first Inspectors of Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 1829 — resigned. 

1832, elected by City Councils one of the Directors of the Girard Trusts — law 
repealed under which this body was originally organized. 

1827, one of tlie original members of Infant School Society, the first in Penn- 
sylvania — was chosen an " urfciscr." 

Instrumental in forming the Pennsylvania Society for the promoting of Public 
Schools — was elected the President 

Bible Association of Friends in America, 1831. 

American Institute of Instruction, Boston — Vice-President 

Pennsylvania State Temperance Society, President ; also President of the State 
Temperance Convention, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the United States 
Temperance Convention. 

A Manager of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Member of the Franklin Institute. 

10* 
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reader is referred to a memoir of Mr. Vaux, by the Hod. Thomas 
M. Pettit, published in the fourth volume of the Transactions of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Vaux was elected a member of the " Society for Alle- 
viating the Miseries of Public Prisons,** on the 12th October, 
1807. He was chosen one of the two secretaries on the 8th 
January, 1810, and was annually elected for twenty-two suc- 
cessive years, at the end of which time he was elevated to 
the Vice-Presidency, a station which he retained till the year 
1833. He also acted as a member of the Executive Committee 
for twelve years, at intervals between the years 1810 and 1830. 
During his connexion with the Society he was a member of 
nearly all of its important committees, and many of its public 
documents proceeded from his pen. He prepared the appeal 
which the Society issued in behalf of a House of Refuge for 
juvenile offenders. He afterwards officiated in laying the comer 
of the edifice erected for the purpose, and delivered a short 
address to the citizens who were convened to witness the 
ceremony. 

In the year 1821 he was appointed by the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania a member of a commission to devise a plan and super- 
intend the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
This commission continued in existence for seven years ; and 
Mr. Vaux gave to it, during that period, every aid which a 



Philadelphia Lying-in Charity — ^firat Vice-President, 1831. 

A manager Philadelphia Dippensary. 

The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children — 
one of the originators — a Director and Secretary of Board for three years. 

Honorary member of the British and Foreign School Society, 1818. 

Society for Improvement of Prison Discipline in Great Britain, 1818. 

Corresponding member of the Society of Paris for the Improvement of Elemen- 
tary Instruction, 1818. 

Foreign member of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians, Copenhagen, 
1830. 

Antiquarian and Historical Society of lUinois, 1828. 

New York Historical Society. 

Corresponding member of Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Antiquarian Society of Massachusetts. 

Muskingum Agricultural Society. 

Massachusetts Peace Society, 1819. 

Southwark Library Company. 
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lively sensibility to suffering and an enlightened zeal could 
suggest 

On the 23d May, 1823, the corner stone was laid of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. Mr. Vaux delivered, on the occasion, a 
brief but appropriate address, which is preserved in Hazard's 
Register of Pennsylvania. Upon the completion of that struc- 
ture in 1829, the Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
tendered to him a seat in the first Board of Inspectors, an office 
which he thought proper to resign. 

We have in other places adverted to the controversy which 
preceded the opening of the Penitentiary, — to the efforts of a 
few citizens to procure the introduction of the Auburn, or asso- 
ciate plan, and of a few others to obtain the sanction of the 
legislature for solitude without labour. Could it be shown that 
Mr. Vaux abandoned entirely the support of the principles main- 
tained by our Society, their claims upon the judgment of man- 
kind would remain undiminished. Those claims rest upon the 
evidence of experience, not upon the authority of individuals, 
however eminent. The system in behalf of which they are 
made has been plainly described in documents prepared and 
printed by the Society, and cannot reasonably be confounded 
with private designs. In reviewing these as well as the volun- 
tary contributions of writers upon the side of Pennsylvania, it 
should be borne in mind that the leading topic of discussion has 
been separation. In the enforcement of this mode of discipline, 
there are various means which the Society has urged as indis- 
pensable accompaniments, such as intellectual and moral in- 
struction, labour, exercise, &c., which are essential to the 
Pennsylvanian system; but the arguments against which we 
have been chiefly obliged to contend, have been directed to the 
method of separation. Hence it has occurred that the publi- 
cations of our friends have dwelt most upon this feature of our 
discipline. The advocates of solitude without labour have 
been few in comparison with those of associate employment, 
and except the Report to be hereafter noticed, there appeared 
among us very little which required a particular reply. If, 
therefore, the subject of labour appears to have occupied a 
subordinate place in our discussions, the reason may be found in 
the explanation just given. Enough has been said of it to con- 
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vince any person that it has always entered into our plan ; more 
was, in the circumstances, unnecessary. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Vaux, in answer to a circular from 
C. D. Golden and others of New York inquiring for the results 
and tendency of the penitentiary system, thus replies to one of 
the queries : " Convicts,*' he observes, " undergoing the whole- 
some discipline of the penitentiary system, should be rigidly 
confined to solitary life and employment*' (See Appendix, p. 22, 
to Report on Penitentiary System in the U. S., prepared under 
a resolution of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in 
the city of New York, 1822.) 

" The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons" 
presented to the legislature in the following year (1821), a 
memorial, to which the name of Roberts Vaux is subscribed 
with those of six other gentlemen. The object of the petition 
is to procure a Penitentiary for the Eastern District of the 
state. It represents that the substitution of solitude and hard 
labour for sanguinary inflictions has been highly beneficial, but 
that owing to the crowded condition of the prison, the princi- 
ple, in its native integrity, cannot be exposed to a fair trial 
They desire the erection of a building of proper dimensions, 
" in which," the petitioners urge, " the benefits of solitude and 
hard labour may be fairly and effectually proved." 

The publication next in order of time, is his historical 
epitome of our Prison Society, entitled, ** Notices of the 
original and successive efforts to improve the Discipline of 
the Prison at Philadelphia," &c. This work professes to be 
a narrative of the means employed by our Society to meliorate 
the penal code and prison discipline of Pennsylvania. The 
author quotes with warm eulogium its first memorial to the 
legislature in 1787, in which is contained the suggestion of 
solitary labour j and that of 1788 to the Supreme Executive 
Council, in which its recommendation of solitary confinement to 
hard labour is urgently and unanimously enforced. To these 
succeed the important memorials of 1801, 1803, 1818, and 1821 
already quoted, as well as the reply which the Society made in 
the year 1818 to a communication from the " Society in Lon- 
don for the Improvement of Prison Discipline." Each of these 
papers, inculcjating the same doctrine in regard to labour as well 
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as to separation^ receives, in its turn, a passing commendation. 
The preparation of this excellent work, was undertaken by 
Mr. Vaux at the instance of the Society, which requested it 
by resolution adopted on the 11th of July, 1825. It is worthy 
of remark, that in this publication Mr. Vaux anticipates the 
law relating to public executions ^ which was passed by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania eight years afterward. He was, 
in common with the religious society of which he was a mem- 
ber, opposed to the destruction of human life ; but he observes, 
" if this awful penalty [the death punishment] must be retained, 
it is worthy of serious inquiry, whether it ought not, in every 
instance, to be visited upon the unhappy culprit within the jail 
yard. The execution might be safely intrusted to the sheriff 
and his officers, with a commission of twelve judicious citizens, 
to be specially appointed for the purpose by the governor. The 
dreadful ceremony would thus be performed with becoming 
solemnity, and the public only know that the victim was launched 
into eternity by the tolling of the bell of the Penitentiary at the 
moment of the sacrifice." Such, very nearly, is the mode pro- 
vided by the act of 1834. 

In this performance Mr. Vaux appears as the historian of 
the Society. He dwells, with manifest pride and pleasure, 
upon the uniformity and consistency of its course, as developed 
by a retrospect of its transactions and the language of its public 
documents ; and he calls in question (p. 62) the adequacy of 
the reason assigned for not adhering more rigidly, in the old 
prison, to the principle of solitary confinement and hard 
labour,* 



• The passage refers to tlie old Walnut Street Jail, and is as follows : ** The 
tame circumstances have also furnished a pretext for not rigidly carrying into 
effect the sentence of solitary confinement and hard labour, though it is believed 
that this valuable part of ttie system has oflen been improperly dispensed with, to 
the prejudice of the convicts, as the legislature never empowered those who 
governed the prisons, to diminish the penalties of the law." 

On page 60, Mr. Vaux thus expresses himself with respect to the future disci- 
pline of the Eastern Penitentiary, then not completed. 

** Each cell is to have a yard, where, or in the cell itself, which is also suffi. 
ciently commodious, labour may be performed if it shall be so ordered in particu- 
lar instances." 

This phraseology seems to imply that, although in the passage before quoted, Mr. 
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This interesting and valuable memoir was read at a meeting 
of the Society, which was held on the 9th of January, 1826, 
when a resolution was adopted to subscribe for three hundred 
copies of the book when published, with a view to its more 
extensive distribution. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Vaux addressed two letters to the dis- 
tinguished historian William Roscoe of Liverpool. The first 
bears date 5 mo. 10, 1827, and the second 9 mo. 21, 1827. 
Roscoe had attempted to prove, in a work to which the first 
letter was an answer, that the celebrated system of Peniten- 
tiary Discipline had been abandoned, from a conviction of its 
ineflicacy, and that the system proposed as a substitute was 
new in its character and cruel in its design. These positions 
of the historian were severally attacked by his Philadelphian 
correspondent, and, it cannot be disputed, with the most perfect 
success. Mr. Vaux maintained, with abupdant evidence at 
his command, that the Society had always insisted upon labour 
combined with separation ; that this was the spirit of our whole 
punitive legislation since the year 1790; that separate labour 
had been reduced to practice as far as the imperfection of a 
crowded and ill-constructed edifice rendered it possible ; and 
that a Penitentiary was in the course of erection with a view 
to the permanent adoption of the principle. In his detailed 
explanations of the ultimate design he is definite and to the 
point. Speaking of the graduation of punishment which he 
asserts (in anticipation of the experience which has so fully 
confirmed his assertion) can be obtained with as much facility 
as by any other system, he says : " Some of the prisoners may 
labour — some may be kept without labour — some may have 
the privilege of books — others may be deprived of it," &c. 
The refractory, he observes, may be punished " by depriving 
him of the benefit of his yard, by taking from him his books 
or labour;* and lastly, in extreme cases, by diminishing his diet 



Vaux gfavo hif approbation to the union of labour and separation as ^ a valuable 
part of the system," yet he did not at that time anticipate with confidence so 
general a permission of labour as was afterwards acknowledged to be expedient 
The next publication cited is more nearly in accordance with the views of the 
Society. 
* This evidently implies that the permi$»um to labour (not the exaction of « 
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to the lowest rate." Again, " Such of the prisoners as may be 
employed, will necessarily labour ahne!^ &c. In his second 
letter, which was designed to combat the assertion of Roscoe, 
made in his intermediate reply, that idleness or want of em- 
ployment in solitary cells was an injurious and cruel aggrava- 
tion of the punishment, he answers by holding out in strong 
relief the superiority of the principle of seclusion to that of 
association; by quoting the language of the Society on the 
subject of separate labour ; and by referring to the experience 
and trial of its effects in the Philadelphia prison. 

It will be observed that the various publications referred to, 
appeared before the month of January, 1828, and that the 
second letter to Roscoe was within four months of that period. 
But a crisis of opinion now seemed to be threatened; a deci- 
sion was to be made whether the principle of society, or that of 
separation was to prevail. A report was known to be in pre- 
paration in favour of the former and against the latter, and the 
character of the gentlemen from whom it was to emanate, 
justified the belief that it would at least be a plausible, inge- 
nious, and able vindication of the associate plan. It was a 
period of anxiety with the Prison Society and the other friends 
and advocates of prison reform. In the zeal of maintaining 
the great and fundamental doctrine of the Pennsylvanian 
theory, some of its champions were in danger of omitting an 
important element 

The progress of events indeed showed that the apprehen- 
sions of those persons were excessive. They influenced a gen- 
tleman now living, who is one of the oldest, most experienced, 
and laborious friends of the Pennsylvanian System, a gentle- 
man whose opinions are uniformly treated with marked respect 
by those who know their value. To secure unanimity on the 
subject of separation, and to prevent the unhappy results which 
might flow from a divided action, he allowed himself to yield 
the question of labour. The arguments of the Report, cited 
below, can no more be attributed to all of the signers, than in 

labour as in the associate prisons) was to be regulated by the administration. It 
is so controlled at this moment We punish by depriving the convicts of their 
employment Whenever labour is permitted (wliicli is in all cases except thoso 
of sickness or punishment) it is separate. 
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the case of a parliamentary committee, or that of an opinion 
per curiam^ can the reasons adduced be considered as the rea* 
sons of every member of the committee or of the court. The 
writer of the reasons in the present instance was not Mr. Vaux, 
nor the other gentleman above alluded to. We mention these 
things, not to prove thereby the opinions of Mr. Vaux, but that 
no extrinsic ideas may be permitted to interfere with a just 
view of the case. 

The Report in question was made in the month of January, 
1828, by the commissioners appointed to superintend the erec- 
tion of the Eastern Penitentiary.* It was addressed to that 
legislature which was to select between the different theories 
in vogue. The language of the Report itself is certainly very 
perspicuous. After disposing of the question, whether the 
prisoners should be kept separately or together, it proceeds 
to define the nature of their treatment in that state of physi- 
cally inactive seclusion which it recommends. It says : " It is 
proper here to remark, that the solitary confinement we recom- 
mend, is absolute^ without any employment^ except the study 
•of the Holy Scriptures, connected with affectionate religious 
instruction,'' &c. In a subsequent page, it reasons as follows : 
"It is true that the prisoner while enduring the punishment 
we recommend, will be unemployed, and his ability for a season 
may be impaired ; yet if he is thereby brought to a sound state 
of morality, and his disposition becomes favourable to industry 
and virtue, he returns to the bosom of society better fitted to 
be useful to himself and the community in which he may 
dwell." (See Vol. I. Hazard's Register of Pennsylvania, 
pp. 262-266.) No one can misunderstand the language of this 
Report It expresses a decided opposition to the feature of 
labour, as tending to impair the reformatory effects of solitude. 
It was signed by Thomas Sparks, Thomas Bradford, Jun., 
Jas. Thackara, Roberts Vaux, Michael Baker, Caleb Carmalt, 
John Bacon, William Davidson. It is certainly a very expres- 
sive document, its preparation elaborate, and the occasion 
important ; but in the same year in which it appeared Edward 

* The Senate, hj rcwlution of April 24, 1827, had requested from the Board a 
statement of their viewf on the subjects embraced in the Report See the first 
number of this Journal, Art I., p. 6. 
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LiviDgston addreswd to Mr. Vaux a letter, dated at New York^ 
October 25, 1828, which, because of its importance in this con- 
nexion, we shall quote. Mr. L. groups some of the prominent ob- 
jections to the plan of Auburn ; not merely to associated employ- 
ment, but to the degrading and inhuman incident of the lash. He 
opposes to this system the details of the discipline which are 
unfolded in his admirable Penal Code for Louisiana, and thus 
continues: '' Whether your opinion and mine agree as to those 
details I know not, but / am sure we do in the uiUity of seclusion^ 
accompanied by morale religious^ and scientific instruction^ and 
useful manual labour. I was myself deceived by supposing that 
the report of the senate [1821] had been adopted as the ground- 
work of your penitentiary discipline, and that absolute solitude, 
without labour, was to be substituted for your present plan. But 
yoter verbal explanations have convinced me of my error, and I 
wonder exceedingly that those in your several instructive pub- 
lications have not also convinced others that the design of the 
new Philadelphia Penitentiary is not to inflict the dreadful 
punishment of absolute solitude without labour and without in- 
struction. This has been improperly assumed in all the paral- 
lels between the Auburn discipline and that of your state, and 
the question has been argued as if the consequence of not taking 
the Auburn plan would be a resort to absolute solitude, as a 
punishment." Towards the close of his comprehensive and 
forcible epistle, Mr. Livingston makes this pointed remark: 
** But I find I am writing a treatise instead of a letter, the only 
object of which, when I began it, was to press upon you 
earnestly the importance of persevering in the plan of combining 
solitary imprisonment with instruction and labour^ (neither of 
them coerced,) as the modes which may most reasonably be 
expected to produce the end we have in view." It ought to be 
added that, pointed as is the language of the report, the cotn- 
missioners purposely constructed the cells of such a size that 
they might admit of labour within them ; thus practically neu- 
tralizing in part the effect of their recommendation. But by 
whomsoever approved, and the number of its supporters was 
small, the report of 1828 does not express or embody the prin- 
ciples of the ancient penitentiary discipline of Pennsylvania. 

VOL. 11. 11 
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The principle of separate labour has ever been kept steadily in 
view. This theory has always been maintained with consistent 
integrity by " The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons," and the legislature of Pennsylvania has trod in its 
footsteps. The archives of the one, and the statistics of the 
other, may be confidently appealed to, in confirmation of this 
truth. 

If Mr. Vaux at any time privately entertained the views 
expressed in the report, his error was certainly corrected before 
the opening of the Eastern Penitentiary. The discipline there 
maintained was uniformly approved by him; and it is a pleasing 
reflection that he lived long enough after it was completed to 
witness the silent demolition, one after another, of those falla- 
cies with which its theory was assailed by incredulity, igno- 
rance, and prejudice, and that its practical operation was every 
day crowned with new triumphs. In a private letter which he 
addressed to a friend in England, in the year 1632, he thus 
alludes to the Penitentiary: " I am delighted with every visit to 
the prisoners: new testimony being furnished that the system is 
a truly Christian one, and I verily believe the divine blessing 
attends the institution." 

Although our allotted space has been exceeded, we cannot 
conclude without adding that our deceased friend was a man 
of warm and generous impulses, and of enlarged and enlightened 
philanthropy. We commend his testimony in behalf of our 
Penitentiary to those persons who, while he lived, vainly sought 
a confirmation of their errors in his words and acts. We trust 
that their false estimate may be corrected by the opinion which 
experience fixed in him ; and that the confidence in our system 
which was manifested by him may teach some who, with larger 
opportunities, still withhold from it their support 
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Art. II. — Changes of the Pennsylvanian System, 

(CoDtiniied.) 

In an article in our last number under the present head 
we referred to certain alleged changes in the separate system 
of prison discipline; and to certain undefined projects which 
there was reason to believe might divert the minds of some of 
our friends from the true line of progress. Regarding as 
of leading importance the pending controversy between the 
advocates of effectual and those of partial separation, we 
deprecated any attempt to obscure the evidence by such inci- 
dental and subordinate topics as respected merely the greater 
or less skill evinced in the administration of prisons. It has 
not been at any time our design to render pur articles the occa- 
lioos of undue laudation of Pennsylvania' or her institutions, 
although we shall certainly yield to none in the desire to do 
justice to her past course ; nor have we sought to detract from 
the merits of our friends in Europe, some of whose preparations 
for the practical trial of the separate system receive our unqua- 
lified praise. As we advocate the discipline of separate labour, 
the erection of the Pentonville model has been a source of as 
much gratification to us as it has been of credit to those by 
whom it was constructed. It is one of the instruments of suc- 
eesa in the grand plan of reformation to which especially the 
Prison Society of Philadelphia has been during a long period 
devoted. We shall hereafter find an opportunity for showing 
that the early history of prison reform in England has not been 
overlooked ; and while we pay a just tribute to the memory of 
those benevolent men who in Pennsylvania laid the foundation 
of our success, we shall not omit that which is due to the 
Barly practical illustrations afforded by English county jails, 
[t is hoped that none of our readers will mistake our main pur- 
pose — ^which was to set in a proper light the principal subject — 
to exhibit the irrelevance of that line of thought to which we 
srere adverting — and to repeat that such changes as were men- 
tioned by us were not in any reasonable acceptation departures 
from the principle of separate labour. At the close of our arti- 
cle we mentioned the fact that a nondescript third plan had 
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been suggested by some persons not only as feasible but as pre- 
ferable to that recognised in Pennsylvania — a plan the details 
of which were not announced ; and for which even the reasons 
remained without specification. Ignorant of the grounds of 
exception to the separate system, on which the appeal of the 
tiers partif was to be based, and ignorant too of a single feature 
of the fancied improvement, nothing could be done but to wait 
for its developement 

Since our last number went to press, we have learned of one 
form which it is proposed to give to innovation, and although 
we know of very few individuals who favour it, yet as it is one 
of a kind most likely to arise at the present juncture, and is 
peculiarly well fitted to obtain the support of those who are 
uninformed upon the details necessary to a correct opinion, we 
think it best to state it at once, that it may receive suitable 
comment.* No person observant of the progress of reform 
can have failed to perceive that at this time there is unusual 
reason to expect a multitude of projects. An old controversy, 
in which during many years Europe took little part, has now 
engaged the championship of some of the ablest European 
writers. Minds which had remained tranquil while the dis- 
cussion was chiefly confined to the United States, are aroused 
by the seemingly augmented importance of the contest, and, 
influenced by the general activity, they seek to share in the 
common movement. Many of these had given an habitual 
although quiet support to the associate system, and received as 
verity the partial representations which were current respect- 
ing the plan of separate labour. The disclosures of experi- 
ment, and the increasing weight of opinion have at length 
excited distrust of accustomed views ; and the results of prison 
discipline under the two rival systems become t^e subjects of 
interesting inquiry. Old jails are found to be inadequate to 
the necessities of a growing population, or the diflusion of 
sounder principles discloses defects for which a remedy is 
demanded. Hence plans are debated, and the arguments be- 
fore neglected are brought under the consideration of public 



* We shall hereafter ftdvert to a document whioh has probaUy aided io giTinf 
impulse to the plan oonsidered in the text. 
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officers. Little time can be consumed in research, and the 
field is rather seen than surveyed. A plausible suggestion 
which seems to reconcile conflicting arguments, or to afford a 
security against the risks alleged on either hand, is sure to meet 
with a kind reception ; and it engages the support of all those 
former friends of association who. have reached the stage of 
doubt, or who have become convinced of the evils of the asso- 
ciate plan without having satisfied their scruples upon that of 
separation. 

In such circumstances we might expect that any scheme of 
discipline devised would in some degree exhibit the state of the 
projector's mind, as respects the adjustment of the opposing 
opinions — ^that his plan would be in part a rifacciamento of old 
ideas — that it would betray the unfinished judgment of the 
author. We should see fragments of the earlier order of 
thought scattered through the new system, and thus ascertain 
the stage of transition reached by the individual. Such in fact 
18 the aspect of the scheme about to be introduced to the 
reader, that he will have no difficulty in verifying our prognos- 
tication for the class to which it belongs. 

It is said that the necessary effect of separate confinement is 
to weaken the mind and body of the prisoner ; that his seclu* 
•ion from the active and common pursuits of life must afler the 
lapse of a few years disqualify him for re-entering society; 
that labour which is coerced is listlessly performed, and if a 
convict has no object of greater personal interest than the mere 
escape from penalties consequent upon the infringement of 
regulations, he will suffer from the want of external stimulus. 
To remedy these evils, it is proposed to select such prisoners as 
have behaved well, or whose character affords some security 
for their proper conduct, and to allow them to work in com- 
mon a short time before they are discharged. This arrange- 
ment it is supposed will serve to stimulate the isolated, reward 
the meritorious, and prepare for liberation those who are shortly 
to be released. 

We need not say that this project is only a modified form of 
the associate plan — an attempt to mingle the oil and water of 
the two rival systems. It may attract, for a little time, the at- 
tention of some inconsiderate friends of compromise, but a 

11» 
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thorough examination of the subject will, we feel confident, 
prevent any influential sanction. Nevertheless, the embarrass- 
ment which it may occasion at the outset to some of those 
benevolent persons who are on their way to the separate sys- 
tem, will, it is hoped, secure to us the indulgence of our 
readers, while we exhibit, in a brief manner, a few of the 
errors embodied in the plan under consideration. 

It is evident that that plan is based upon the following as- 
sumptions : 1st. That the proposed change is rendered neces- 
sary or expedient by the ascertained influence of the separate 
system ; 2d. That it is possible to classify convicts so as safely 
to determine which of them are, and which of them are not, 
proper subjects for association. 3d. That the evils of such 
association, whatever they may be, are not equal to those of 
the present mode of administration. 4th. That the proposed 
system is one of rewards ; and, 5th, That such rewards are 
desirable. 

First, then, as to the necessity for the change. This is a 
modified form of the old objection, which has been so oflen 
discussed here and abroad, and as often sufRciently answered, 
viz., that the separate system impairs the health of mind and 
body. It comes to us now, however, in such a shape, that the 
difficulty of meeting it concisely and clearly is much greater 
than when it offered to us the whole field of controversy. 
For we cannot repeat all the arguments which have been pub- 
lished under the heads of insanity and corporeal disease^ nor 
can we appeal to statistical tables and a comparison of per- 
centages. The response would be, that, granting the success 
of 'our former demonstrations, there still remains an evil of a 
less magnitude than downright madness or mortal bodily sick- 
ness, but of sufficient importance to demand a safeguard against 
its encroachments. The inquirer, warped perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, by undefined notions of deterioration, really admits 
to a fallacious place in his reasoning, the very ideas which he 
has seemingly rejected. He loses the advantage of that evi- 
dence which he admits to be sufficient at the very moment at 
which he practically evades its authority. What freer oppor- 
tunity can be opened to the imagination, and to the lingering 
remnant of previous opinion, than is here presented? An 
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eflbct upon the mind, which is excluded from the indications 
of insanity — an effect upon ihe body, which is not disease, 
are to be detected and measured, and described, and pre- 
scribed for. The subject is a prisoner — the observer a man at 
large. The reports of officers, the assertions of experienced 
men, what can these weigh in the estimation of a reasoner 
whose inspection of convicts must be limited, but who still 
retains an impression held during many years against the 
safety of separate imprisonment? The tendency of those habits 
of thought which are formed in society, is to exaggerate the 
dangers and mischiefs of isolation. An d priori conclusion 
anticipates the slight investigation which is possible to most 
citizens, and testimony fails to produce its legitimate results. 
That it may be seen how little there is of novelty in the ideas 
in question, and how much of mere theory is involved, we 
shall quote from a letter, written by Daniel Raymond, Esq., of 
Baltimore, in January, 1821, before the law was passed for the 
erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, eight years before that 
instihition was opened for the reception of convicts.* 

** A long habit of restraint disqualifies a man to act without 
the restraint. Let these laws of the human mind be applied to 
the tenants of our penitentiaries, and see what the consequences 
will be. A man has been confined in a penitentiary five or ten 
years. His will has, during that period, been in subjection to 
the will of another. He has, during that period, necessarily 
formed habits suited to a penitentiary, and entirely unsuited to 
the world, or to personal liberty, and these habits, as may well 
be supposed, have become strongly rooted. All at once his 
restraints are thrown off. He is set at liberty and turned into 
the world to provide for himself. Instead of being subject to 
the will of another, as he has long been accustomed to be, he 
is left to his own will, to which he is not accustomed. Is it 
rational to expect a man to preserve a proper equilibrium under 
such a shock ? Can it be expected by any man who has any 
knowledge of the laws of the human mind, that a man under 
such circumstances, however good his intentions may be, can 
ffo steadily to work and provide for himself? It matters not 
Uiat he has lived in the world before, and once knew how to 
provide for himself by his own industry. Since then, his mind 



* Report on the Penitentiary System in the United States, &c.. New York, 
1823 : Appendix, p. 44-45. 
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has, according to the laws of nature, accommodated itself to a 
different state of things; he has formed new habits, inconsistent 
with his present condition, and forgotten how to be free; and 
yet he is required to be free, and to conduct himself with the 
prudence and discretion of a free man — in other words, he is 
required to act in direct violation of every known law of the 
human mind.'' . ..." In my humble judgment, it is as 
irrational to expect a man who has been ten years confined in 
a penitentiary to hard labour, at once to become voluntarily 
industrious when free, as it would be to expect a savage of our 
western wilderness at once to assume the manners and habits of 
an industrious citizen, merely on having the advantages of civi- 
lization described." 

If our space would admit of a reprint of the whole letter, it 
would be serviceable, perhaps, to show from what views of 
human nature these curious passages arose. The writer was 
reasoning against the idea of reformation in prisons, and his 
own plan of punishment might admonish our half-way friends 
of the dangers incident to a voyage on the ocean of theory. 
The Hon. Daniel Chipman, of Vermont, thus states his infer- 
ences, from the experience of prisons and the ** laws of hdman 
nature." 

"Man is emphatically a creature of habit: he is governed 
by habit, if we may so say. The moral faculty requires exer- 
cise to keep it in vigour, that it may perform its office, as much 
as the body. Confine a man ten years in the State Prison, 
removed of course from all temptations to vice ; he may be 
said to lose the habit of resisting them, and when let into the 
world again, surrounded by temptations, he gives way to the 
first which is presented." 

" I have made use of too strong language for a sober discus- 
sion ; but I must say that confinement to hard labour, for the 
reasons above mentioned, has a natural tendency to weaken 
the moral faculty, by depriving it of exercise, and the culprit 
leaves the prison in a state more liable to give way to tempta- 
tions than when he was committed."* 

These gentlemen were as easily convinced of the disqualify- 
ing operations of penitentiaries in general, as our later re- 
formers are with respect to separate prisons. Theories of 
human nature have always abounded, and it would be remarka- 
ble if they failed us under the present head of inquiry. Such as 

* Report, Slc^ p. 66 of Appendix. 
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guided the writers from whom we have quoted, are the same 
in foundation as that under review. They belong to the class 
of which Lord Bacon truly said, variantur^ non augentwr. 
Against all of them we can only oppose the statements of 
disinterested examiners, or an actual inspection by the parties 
disputant In cither case a word of caution is required before 
the commencement of our research, viz,, that we should con^ 
ceive clearly what it is that we seek. If the object is to discover 
whether or not a man shut up in a cell during «* five or ten 
years" — not only a prisoner, but a convict, labouring for his 
support, and subjected to the discipline of a prison, will, on his 
discharge, weigh as many pounds, lift or carry as heavy a 
burthen, or exhibit as free and healthy a play of his organs as 
though he had enjoyed the advantages of liberty, industry, and 
an honest life in society, we are prepared to cut short the 
discussion by conceding promptly the negative. In no prison 
can there be found such a parallelism. Unprovided as we 
are with any limitation, this hint must suffice at the outset, 
and the general bearing of the evidence be accepted until some 
more precise definition be furnished us on the part of others. 

What, then, is this evidence? In the first place we have the 
reports of a number of gentlemen, who were familiar with the 
external appearance of that class of society whom they were to 
examine; gentlemen of education and intelligence, who had been 
accustomed to see prisoners associated, and whose object was 
to fix the. effect of separate confinement ; some of whom came 
to us strongly biassed against our method because of its assumed 
influence upon the corporeal and mental faculties ; and all of 
whom acted not only under the incitement of benevolence, but 
under the responsibilities of a high official trust. The course of 
legislation awaited their judgment. The administration of penal 
law in such countries as England, France, and Prussia, was to 
be guided by their convictions. They devoted much lime to 
the execution of their duty, and they bestowed special attention 
upon the mental and bodily condition of our prisoners. The 
world knows, and hereafter will rejoice at the result. Is it to 
be supposed that in their visits from cell to cell, and during 
their prolonged conversations with the inmates, no suspicion 
would have been aroused of that prostration or disqualification 
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to ivhich we are adverting, if any such had existed 1 With all 
their care for the discharged^ can it be possible that thejr com- 
bined to leave their respective governments in ignorance upon 
so interesting a subject? Could such men have reported posi- 
tively as they did, if the facts had been such as are required to 
sustain the proposed change 7 

The testimony of convicts who have undergone more than 
one imprisonment, must be taken subject to the influence of a 
natural desire on their part to extenuate their repetition of crime. 
They are generally shrewd observers, and the least glimpse of 
such an opinion in the mind of the interrogator as would pal- 
liate their oflTence, will be skilfully used to weaken condemna- 
tion. Yet with this difficulty, we would cheerfully leave the 
question to the settlement of the inmates of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary.* 

In the sixth annual report of the inspectors of that institution, 
when time had been aflTorded to judge of the effects of our dis- 
cipline, there was printed the following paragraph, which dis- 
closes a few of the grounds upon which probabilities are to be 
determined. 

" We find them (criminals) leading a hurried and thoughtless 
life of hourly excitement, and shuddering at the possibility of a 
pause which could let in (to them, the demon) reflection. We 
see them wanting the ordinary comforts of clothing and cleanli- 
ness, without a home save that aflTorded by chance companion- 
ship. We find them in the brothel and the gin-shop, given up 
to all manner of excesses, indulging in every extreme of vice, 
brutal and self-degraded. We see them corrupted and corrupt- 



* We may state that after freelj convening with a nnmber of priionera in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, who had heen confined there without interruption during 
periods varying from five to nine years, and one of whom had been discharged 
after a term of five years, and had passed nearly half of a second term of the 
same length, toe found not one who believed himself to have been disquali6ed for 
social pursuits. After hearing the plan now under review, they answered — ** I 
don*t see of what use that would be**— or ** I would rather stay as I am**— or '*un» 
less I eould talk freely I would rather be here**— or ^ I don*t see how that oouM 
help a man when he got out;** or some other phrase was used of like import We 
found indeed in every cell a man who preferred liberty to bondage, and voluntary 
to necessary exertion; and some who said (as we also say) that the stimulus of a 
prison lacks the welcome freshness of that which urges men at large ; but we shaD 
fpoak of this hereafter. 
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ingf initiating new candidates in the race of misery, and drag- 
ging them into their own vortex to a death of infamy and hor- 
ror. Where do we place them, and how do we treat them ? 
They are taken to the bath and cleansed of outward pollution, 
they are new clad in warm and comfortable garments, they are 
placed in an apartment infinitely superior to what they have 
Deen accustomed to; they have employment given them, to 
enable them to live by their own industry ; they arc addressed 
in the language of kindness, interest is shown in their present 
and future welfare; they are advised and urged to think of their 
former course, and to avoid it ; they are gently lifted from their 
state of humiliation, and self-esteem is substituted for a sense of 
aelf-degradation. Pride of character and manliness are incul- 
cated ; and they so out of prison unknown as convicts, deter- 
mined to wrestle for a living in the path of honesty and virtue." 

That there was nothing to diminish the benefit of such a 
treatment, appears by the report of the warden, who says : 

• • • • " I think we may now cease to call our system of 
discipline an experiment ; it having been more than five years 
in operation, and Uiere beivg at present several prisoners who 
Aave, from the period of their reception, nearly jive years ago, 
been in close confinement, without apparent injury to their men* 
Ud or bodily health:' 

In the seventh report, we find the following : 

** Of those discharged during the past year (1835) one had 
been in confinement six years ; six had been in for five years ; 
len for four years ; nine for three years, and the rest for shorter 
periods. All of those who had served three years and upwards, 
were evidently improved in disposition and character, as well as 
in health ; demonstrating that the system is well adapted to the 
reformation of convicts." 

In the ninth report : 

•* The fears which some entertained as to the influence of 
long confinement, in injuring the health of the body as well as 
the mind of the prisoner, have proved groundless. One who 
has been in confinement for seven years, was recently dis- 
charged in good health, reformed in temper and conduct, and 
ii now doing well. When he was convicted he declared that 
he preferred death to confinement for seven years in the cells. 
When discharged, he expressed grateful feelings for the kind- 
ness manifested for him, declaring that he received benefits 
which would never be forgotten, and which he hoped never to 
lose. 
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** There are some prisoners now in the institution, who have 
been in confinement for eight years — some six^ and some Jive 
years ; and all of them in good health. Among the healthiest 
prisoners are those who have been the longest time in prison. 
Many of our discharged prisoners are doing well, and some of 
them exhibit satisfactory evidence of reformation of heart and 
life:' 

We cannot introduce all of the official reports, but it may be 
enough to say that they uniformly sustain those above cited. 
In the seventeenth, which has just reached us, the physician 
who resides in the institution, says : 

" For the last eighteen months my professional services have • 
been entirely devoted to the Eastern Penitentiary ; the influ- 
ence of its discipline on the minds of the prisoners has been 
daily the subject of mv thoughts or the object of mv studies, 
and often the theme of conversation with highly intelligent in- 
dividuals, both in favour of and opposed to the system, and the 
irresistible conviction forced on me is, — that separate confine* 
ment with labour^ &c., as adopted in this institution, is not pre- 
judicial to the mental health of its inmates." 

The moral instructor says : 

" I have received information of twenty-one discharged pri- 
soners, during the past year, who are hopefully reformed. 
With seventeen of them, I have had personal intercourse, and 
from four, credible intelligence has been received." 

On the whole, therefore, it will require some very precise 
and clear indications to warrant the assertion that our disci- 
pline disqualifies its subjects for the business of society. Were 
it otherwise, and the superiority of our moral influence undi- 
minished, we would incline to the opinion of the French Mi- 
nister of the Interior (Count Montalivet), that it is better for 
criminals to lose a part of their social habits, and gain i*eason- 
able and moral ideas — ideas which will induce them to behave 
well after their liberation.* 



* Cireutaire, 1*^ Aodd^ 1838. We wish that lome of oar imaginative friends 
ooold meet each priaoner discharged from Cherry Hill, and as he places his foot 
upon the threshold of society, interrogate him freelj respecting his condition. 
8och a course would be more productive than the dreams of theorists. Wo have 
enjoyed some opportunity of this kind, and, therefore, may be permitted to bear 
testimony of what we have witnessed. After writing the text of the above page. 
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Were the shock supposed to be given to the mental ma- 
chinery of our convicts such in fact as it is in supposition, or 
were the gradual loosening of accustomed trains of thought 
real to the extent necessary for the argument in question, we 
ought to discover in so large a number of persons as have been 
confined in our penitentiary, more frequent advances of the 
mischief beyond the line of sanity as medically defined. The 
known previous habits of those persons, and the condition of 
their bodily health, would, according to ordinary rules of judg- 
ment, lead us to expect a more thorough disorganization of 
thought and more suicides than experience verifies. Of 2059 
convicts who have been received in the Eastern Penitentiary, 
only two have committed self-destruction, although ample 
means have constantly been within reach ; and in these two 
cases, the 17lh report informs us, that " the cause originated 
before conviction, and in all probability would have been con- 
summated under any circumstances." We cheerfully leave it 
to those most competent, to decide whether or not so important 
a derangement of the interior man as would justify a change 
of discipline must not have been followed by more disastrous 
results than appear on the records at Cherry Hill. 



we law fiiur convicts who were about to be discharged. They had been in the 
penitentiary during three years. One of them was an aged man, who had seen 
much military service by sea and land, and who had never before l>een accustomed 
to close confinement He explained to us clearly his plans for the future, and the 
only apprehension which he had was a speculative one, viz. : whether, when he 
ihonld commence his proposed employment, be would find that his muscular 
powers had been impaired. Another of the four was a foreigner. When he was 
returning firom the usual preparatory interview with the Inspectors, he manifested 
his satisfaction by springing over an embankment and striking his legs together 
with the agility of a practised dancer. The other two were blacks, with each of 
whom we held a long conversation. Both of them said that they wore in perfect 
health, and as they were unusually intelligent, we are warranted in adopting their 
■tatement One of them, indeed, said, •♦ I was never better in my life — I am 
muck better than when I came in.*' The other was again seen by us a few days 
«(Ver his discharge, when he applied for a coarse suit of clothing, with which to 
commence his intended labour. Ho again said that he was in very good health 
that the clothes which he then wore (and in which he had been convicted) were, 
as we could see, not of a kind suited to the rough work in which he was to en. 
gage; and that, once, started, he had no fear that he would fail in the effi>rt 
bonesUy to maintain himself. We might add many other examples, bat these 
wiU suffice for the present purpose. 

VOL. lU 12 
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So Strong a hold has prejudice, that after this appeal to fact, 
we still expect to hear it asserted that '' solitary confinement 
unfits men for the business of life." We invite a close and 
continued scrutiny of our prisoners — the answer is " Your disci- 
pline must be injurious." Men who have never seen a dozen con- 
victs in separate cells, and who decline to use their eyes, persist 
in repeating this hackneyed phrase. Like the Paduan philoso- 
pher, who refused to look at the moon and planets through the 
glass of Galileo, they turn away from observation, and tell us 
that our conclusions are not true because they cannot be. No 
longer ago than December 1845, the Boston Medical Journal, 
reviewing the " Remarks" of Miss Dix, thus illustrated the 
wisdom of that class of persons to whom we refer. With that 
lady's publication under his eye, the writer says, " A prisoner 
should be boxed up, in her view, in a cell, like an antediluvian 
frog in a piece of shale, wholly and entirely beyond the reach of 
any society. He should never hear or see a fellow-mortal during 
the destined period of his incarceration," &c. ..." She shows 
but little knowledge, in our estimation, of the social constitu- 
tion of her race, to advocate a system so destructive as solitary 
confinement There may, indeed, be cases such as Miss Dix 
has cited, in which the criminal was the mental gainer by being 
walled up in his cell withoui a doonr^^ &c. ! We might, as the 
Florentine wrote to his friend Kepler, " have shouts of laughter 
at this glorious folly," were it not too melancholy to see this 
wilful blindness made the occasion of scandal to a system 
which, more successfully than any other, ministers to the mo- 
ral wants of the criminal ; were it not that our efforts to dif- 
fuse a correct knowledge of that system have been lamentably 
impeded by such abuses of talent and influence. The man 
who, without a sufficient examination of our convicts, endea- 
vours to spread an opinion such as we are exposing to the 
reader, violates the dictates of reason no less than the writer 
who penned the above extracts from the Medical Journal. He 
refuses to see what is before his eyes — he quotes chapter and 
verse of theory, while the decisive testimony against his opi- 
nion is ringing in his ears. 

What is there in the discipline of a separate prison to justify 
a denunciation of it, even were its effects not ascertained by 
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experiment? It is conceivable — the dungeons of Europe have 
exemplified the case — that a prisoner excluded during many 
years from intercourse with his kind, visited by no ray of cheer- 
ful light, and carefully deprived of external occupation, may be- 
come " unfitted" to take part in social affairs at the moment of 
his liberation. But what is there known of the laws of human na- 
iurCf to make it probable that the difference between a separate 
and an associate prison is so great as to warrant the fears ex- 
pressed with respect to the former? If the design of those by 
whom the associate plan is supported be taken for the compa- 
rison, there is no difference, except that the prisoners work in 
the same apartment without intercourse with each other, whereas 
in our penitentiaries they work in separate cells. This diver- 
sity, whatever its value, is rendered less influential by our supe- 
riority in all those particulars on which depend the melioration 
of the individual, the cultivation of self-respect, the review of 
past errors, the formation of a better plan of life, the establish- 
ment of habits of industry, and the acquisition of more just 
views of the social relations. It is a gross error, and one which 
betrays the narrow philosophy of him who commits it, to assume 
that social life is only an obedience to momentary impulses — 
to neglect the proportion which the internal bears to the exter- 
nal in every pursuit. The prisoner carries with him into his 
cell a system of ideas, obtained by the use of his faculties from 
infancy to the period of his incarceration. Localities, persons, 
and the countless relations which enter into his idea of the 
world, are not laid aside with the clothes which he wore. They 
are the framework and substance of his thoughts. The facul- 
ties which he had before employed upon them continue with 
him. How can they be blotted out, or their use prevented? 
Certainly not by a system which looks constantly to an expected 
return to the community at large, which by its daily operation 
admonishes and informs the prisoner in those respects in which 
he ought to be amended ; which brings him several times a day 
in communication with upright persons; which furnishes him 
amply with books and oral instruction ; and which admits to 
him the enlivening rays of each day's sun. Surely memory, 
imagination, reason, must be strangely misunderstood, if such a 
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discipline can be believed to destroy the capability of a convict 
to connect himself with society at his discharge. 

There have been men who were convinced and who honestly 
maintained that solitary imprisonment without labour is prefer- 
able to the separate discipline in force at Cherry Hill; and there 
have been others who, rejecting this extreme, have, neverthe- 
less, believed it expedient to shut out from the convict a know- 
ledge of passing events ; to bury him so that the term of his 
confinement should be a blank interval in his record of social 
things beyond the walls of his cell. Even to this latter stringent 
application of the separate system, we are satisfied that " human 
nature" would afford a sufficient antagonism ; but this is not the 
method of Pennsylvania. There are a thousand conversational 
and other motives which refresh the social impressions of its 
subjects, and we assert with confidence that our speculators 
may as truly contend for the severance of social links in the 
mind of the citizen who lies down at night in the " solitary" 
enclosure of his chamber walls, as in that of the prisoner who 
after such seclusion as ours passes the wall which has kept his 
body, not his mind, from the world without. For our own part, 
we regard the administration of our penitentiaries as a syste- 
matic attempt to cure mental and moral disease — to remedy de- 
fects and irregularities of intellectual culture, and to rectify 
conscience as far as it is open to human guidance ; and to the 
extent to which this kind of discipline falls within the contem- 
plation of our penal jurisprudence, do we consider the officers 
responsible for the moral treatment of prisoners. Viewed in its 
relations to the convict criminal, the prison is a place of pre- 
paration for society, no less truly than a place of restraint and 
an instrument of wholesome intimidation to the criminal at 
large. The idea of absolute excision from the social chain is, 
therefore, when applied to the mind of a prisoner, too incon- 
sistent with the object of discipline to be approved, even were 
its realization consistent with the mental nature of man. The 
attempt to carry it into practice must insure the loss of at least 
a portion of that restorative influence at which we professedly 
aim, and which requires the correction, not the neglect, of so- 
cial ideas. Whatever may be thought upon this topic, what 
has already been said will be sufficient to guard the reader 
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against the main error respecting the actual eflfect of the sepa- 
rate system. The exposure of this ought to render it unneces- 
sary to discuss the change which that error alone suggested ; 
but that it may be seen how unmindful of experience have been 
the authors of so unfounded a scheme, we shall proceed some- 
what further with our subject, and show to what mischiefs we 
are asked to commit ourselves. 

II. The history of the separate system is the history of the 
decline of classification. The first step in reform was to arrange 
prisoners in a few categories, of which, in the beginning, 
sex and age were the chief differences, but which were subse- 
quently multiplied as experience indicated the incompleteness of 
previous subdivisions. To the uninformed, the nature of the 
crime as defined in the statute-book, appeared a sufHcient 
guide, and it was assumed that the depravity of the offender 
was in a constant and direct proportion to the degree of his 
responsibility in the legal scale. This may surprise those more 
fortunate inquirers who have been taught at the outset how 
uncertain must be such a mode of distinclion, how often the 
respectable citizen has been led by extraordinary motives to 
the perpetration of the highest crime known to the law, 
how often the hardened villain has been convicted of minor 
transgressions, and how much more dangerous may be one 
prisoner who is undergoing his first sentence, than another 
who has twice fallen under the hand of public justice. The 
ignorance which was excusable at the commencement is, how- 
ever, reprehensible at this late period ; and we wonder at the 
temerity of those who, like some deputies in the French Cham- 
ber, still assert that classification according to legal tests is 
both possible and safe.* We shall not attribute such blind- 
ness to those persons towards whom our article is directed, but 
we shall assume that some other criterion is to be followed, 
some moral evidence by which the condition of the prisoner's 
mind is to be ascertained. What shall it be T 

To answer rightly this question, it must be remembered that 
the end in view is to prepare convicts for their discharge ; and 
that any association of individuals which leads to moral dete- 

* e. g» M.M. Mtorat-BalaDgc and Cr^mieux. 
12* 
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rioration, is too objectionable to be encouraged because of its 
influence upon the intellect or upon the functions of the body. 
The prisoners who are judged worthy of it, are to be admitted 
to its supposed privileges ; and our selection of such is to be 
determined by particular characteristics. M. de La Rocheja- 
quclin lately argued that selection is easy because the directors 
actually separate the less from the greater criminal in the 
French prisons ; and another equally ex^perienced critique (M. 
Bouillaud), has said that amongst great criminals — villains by 
birth — there exist certain external signs ; that, like Cain, they 
carry on their forehead a fatal and indelible mark. But we 
shall not ask the reader to pause upon such testimony. Mrs. 
Farnham, the respected matron of the female prison at Mount 
Pleasant, says, in one of her reports, that she believes that the 
discipline of her department would be improved by classification. 
We also believe it; and we look to a still higher improve- 
ment than classification. The experiment of that lady will be 
hereafter noticed; meantime we quote opinions which rest 
upon a large and varied observation of the thing in question.* 

First, then, as to the difl!iculty of ascertaining the true cha- 
racter of convicts. Passing for the present the statements of 
Messrs. Crawford and Russell, the Inspectors of English pri- 
sons, which are strongly in our favour, let us consider the view 
of Professor Lieber, which may serve for introduction to the 
inquiry. 

"First, there are young transgressors, who have oflSsnded 
because never submitted to sound and strict discipline. Se- 
condly, offenders who commit infractions of the law rather 
from an absence of principles, than the presence of settled bad 
principles, from thoughtlessness rather than positive deeply- 
rooteci and conscious perversity. Thirdly, hardened, reflecting 
criminals. Again, there are offenders in whom shame, that 
nucleus of possible reform, is not annihilated; others who have 
lost it. There are offenders who have transgressed the laws 



* To the belief of Mrs. Farnham, we might oppose that of Mademoiselle Jo- 
sephine Mallet, who, afler an experience in the French prisons, which gifes the 
greatest value to her statements, publishes unhesitatingly her conriction not onlj 
of the inutility, but of the positively mischievous tendency of every form of i 
elation amongst convicts. 
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from sheer heedlessness; others from rashness; others again, 
who are criminals by trade, well trained in thought and skill. 
How is it possible to make all these classifications in reality ? 
How can we make the necessary subdivisions according to all 
the various shades and combinations ? How can we test the 
real state of an offender ?♦♦»»" 

Mr. Livingston, in the introduction to his penal code, thus 
expresses himself with respect to classification : 

" Moral guilt is incapable of being discovered, and, if dis- 
covered, so nicely appreciated as to assign to each one infected 
with it, his comparative place in the scale ; and if it could be 
so discovered, it would be found that no two would be found 
contaminated in the same degree. Secondly, if these difficul- 
ties could be surmounted, and a class could be formed of 
individuals who had advanced exactly to the same point, not 
only of offence, but of moral depravity, still their association 
would produce a further progress in both, just as sparks 
produce a flame when brought together, which, separated, 
would be extinguished and die. It is not in human nature for 
the mind to be stationary; it must progress in virtue or in vice; 
nothing promotes this progress so much as the emulation 
created by society ; and from the nature of the society will 
it receive its direction. Every association of convicts then 
that can be formed, will, in a greater or less degree, pervert, 
but will never reform, those of which it is composed ; and we 
are brought to the irresistible conclusion, that classification 
once admitted to be useful, it is so in an inverse proportion to 
the numbers of which each class is composed; and is not 
perfect until we come to the point at which it loses its name 
and nature, in the complete separation of individuals." 

The French Minister of the Interior says (1838) : 

" There does not exist in fact any certain indication of the 
morality of prisoners. Often the contact of a man charged 
with assassination is less dangerous to moral integrity than that 
of a skilful professed thief." 

M. de Tocqueville, discussing this subject in the Chamber of 
Deputies, said : 

** What renders a man dangerous, is not the crime which he 
has committed, nor even the degree of immorality which he 
has reached ; it is also the facility with which he may be able 
to infuse his immorality into the soul of another, whether by 
his power of communicating his own impressions, or the weak- 
ness of him who is to receive them. I say that experience has 
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demonstrated that it is impossible to know what men are to be 
separated, what men are to be associated, and that consequently 
the system of classification has been rejected by all the world, 
at least by all those who have been during any length of time 
employed upon the subject." 

The first Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society tells 
us that — 

" In the arts of villany, there are men who have grown old. 
The first principles of the art are as familiar to them as the 
alphabet. These principles are perfectly simple; and if the 
object to be attained by the knowledge of them was good, they 
would be as beautiful as the first principles of any art. They 
are principles, too, which time alone and powerful intellect 
have developed. There are men in prison (it were to be 
wished that they were not so numerous) to whom these princi- 
ples are familiar, who are never so happy as when they are 
teaching them. From such men, the novice in crime may learn 
more in a week, than he could discover by his unassisted 
reason in an age. A man of powerful mind, who had been ten 
years in league with wicked men, said that he learned more in 
five days after he was committed to prison than he ever knew 
before."* 

It matters not that the classification to which the foregoing 
quotations were primarily directed, diflTer somewhat from that 
to which our attention is now chiefly due. They do not diflfer 
in that which is essential to our purpose, viz. : that the ascer- 
tainment of moral character is a necessary antecedent to suc- 
cess. In both cases each prisoner must be examined by him- 
self, and his fitness or unfitness for association determined upon 
a separate estimate of his condition; and the obstacles which 
existed in the former case, must be no less embarrassing in the 
latter. What, we repeat, is to be the criterion ? 

It is clear that the former life of the convict will not answer; 
for often it is not known, and when known, it is of\en inconclu- 
sive. Besides, the project contemplates that prisoners will all 



* It can scarcely be required of us to notice in the text the fbUowing paas^n^ 
in the last Report of the New York Prison Association : 

***** and here the question may arise, whether the claanBcation ibould b9 
made according to the crimes committed, or to the conduct while in prison*. 
Perhapi an arrangtment whieh thould regard them at the hopbtul, doubtfuLv 
AND iRRECLAiMABLB, would aiitwer the objectiont which may be urged againe^ 
other modet of ela$e\ficatum^ and at the eame time eecure the advantagee of ol/." S 
This iu the year 1846! 
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need to be roused from the torpor of isolation, and stimulated 
by the hope of joint labour as a recompense for good conduct ; 
the deportment of each convict, therefore, must be taken into 
the account. Shall ^ve make conduct ^hile in prison the test? 

In the Westminster Bridewell, where prisoners were selected 
for subordinate officers, the governor remarked that " the oldest 
thief made the best monitor." Mr. Lynds (the noted warden 
of Auburn and of Sing-Sing), who had passed ten years of his 
life in the administration of prisons, spoke as follows to the 
French commissioners :* 

Question. " How far is the future reform of the convict 
rendered probable by his conduct in prison?" 

Answer by Mr. L. " In no degree. I should say that the 
convict who behaves well in prison will probably return to his 
old habits on leaving the penitentiary. / have always remarked 
that the vorst subjects make excellent prisoners. They have in 
general more skill and intelligence than the others; they per- 
ceive more quickly and more completely that the only mode by 
which they can render their situation more tolerable is to avoid 
the painful and repealed punishments which would be the ine- 
vitable consequences of insubordination; they behave well, 
therefore, without being better for it. The result of this 
observation is, that a convict ought never to be pardoned solely 
for his conduct while in prison. It is only a way to make 
hypocrites." 

This opinion of Mr. Lynds is sustained by that of the most 
practised officers of prisons. The Report of a number of the 
directors of Central Prisons in France in 1838 declared that if 
there was a difference in favour of any class, it was that of 
persons convicted for the larger offences. We have inquired 
of competent judges in Pennsylvania, who have been familiar 
with state and county prisons during a quarter of a century, 
and they have without exception rejected the idea that it is 
possible to classify by conduct during confinement.f Of the 



* Sypt P^nit aux Etats-Unis, par MM. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, 
Append. No. 11. 

f A conTict who has passed more than eighteen years of his life in prisons, and 
who began his career under the associate system tolerated in the old Walnut street 
jail, told us lately, afler reflection, that he Uiought the oldest hands would, as a 
general rule, make the best prisoners. ** Not that they ark any betttr^* added lie, 
** hut they get to know the trick of i<, and can manage better** 
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same opinion are Messrs. Crawford and Russell, Dr. Julius, 
MM. Suringar, Ducpetiaux, Moreau-Christophe, and the other 
prominent reformers of Europe. The last named gentleman, 
moved to honest indignation by the deception of which he had 
been witness, exclaims : 

"Look at Frechard! look at Jadin! these were pardoned 
convicts. I knew both of them well, while at Bicetre ; I even 
believe myself to have contributed to procure for them the 
clemency of the king. God and the king pardon me ! These 
were Vie best convicts in the prison J** 

But the citation of private opinions is not enough ; as was 
before remarked, the history of the progress of our system is 
that of the decline of classification. In England, in France, 
in Prussia, in Holland, in Belgium, in Switzerland, in Sweden, 
in all countries in which a separate prison has been erected or 
begun, the method of classification has been tried. In all, it 
has been found that the proper discrimination of character is 
impossible. The classes were multiplied until in some locali- 
ties they amounted to fifteen and twenty, and even more. Dr. 
Julius, in the lectures delivered by him before his conversion to 
the separate system, enumerated thirty-eight, actually existing. 
The opportunity and the tests were abundantly sufficient, if 
they could have been made available in any circumstances; 
the indications upon which reliance was placed, included those 
to which resort must be had for the proposed association of our 
separate prisoners. Every where they failed. The convicts 
still differed so much in their degree of depravity, and the judg- 
ments of the most practised keepers were so much at fault, that 
permanent individual separation was at last recognised as the 
only safe method. Using the words of M. le Vicompte Bre- 
tigneres de Courteilles,* we consider the whole question of 
categories as decided ; should there be any further appeal, it 
would need, as asserted by MM. de Tocqueville and De Beau- 
mont, that a god should descend upon the earth, to read the 
secret of souls, and award to each its proper place. To the 
record, then, of human attempts, and of their disastrous resultSy 
we refer our projectors. Let them not be deceived by tJie=^ 

• Leg Condamn^t et lea PrUons. Paris, 1838, pife S70« > 
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seeming novelty of their combination. The essentials are old, 
and have often passed through the crucible of experience ; they 
have been again and again consigned to the rubbish of ex- 
ploded schemes ; we cannot believe that they are to be raked 
out for another trial by persons who understand the separate 
system. 

(To be continued.) 



AttT. III. — Seventeenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. Transmitted to 
the Senate and House of Representatives ^ February, 1846. 
pp. 72. 

We notice with extraordinary satisfaction this report of the 
Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary. Those friends of the 
separate system who have been familiar with the course of 
afiairs in that institution, have always been of opinion that, 
could the whole truth in relation to it be brought out in detail, 
the impression upon the public mind would be even more 
favourable than it has of late become. The desire to put the 
World in possession of the actual state of the case has, indeed, 
been realized as to general results ; and we find that the amount 
of facts published by our officers, exceeds that given by other 
directors of prisons in the United States. This superiority has 
been recently noticed by Dr. Baly, physician at Millbank, in 
his account of "the mortality in prisons;" and it must be obvi- 
ous to every inquirer who has occasion to push his researches 
beyond the outline of the subject. To estimate rightly the 
difficulty of procuring suitable collections, it must be remem- 
bered that we have no commissioners, or other officers whose 
sole duty it is to apply themselves to such a work. Whatever 
is eflected must be done by the permanent officers of the peni- 
tentiary, in the midst of their various functions, and without the 
'^vantage of that systematic pursuit of statistics which so,, 
ciUtates tbe direction of research and the arrangement of its 
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ever, that in the circumstances, the building at Cherry Hill 
was, notwithstanding its defects, a remarkable improvement 
over prisons previously erected. It led the way in the applica- 
tion of architecture to the separate system on an extended 
scale. It was, moreover, an experiment, and every visiter 
knows thatiafter the three blocks first completed, there was in 
each of the succeeding blocks an amendment of the plan. The 
strictures properly directed to the earliest cells, do not, there- 
fore, fairly represent the condition of the whole. Since the 
seventh and last block was finished, a further advancement of 
architectural knowledge has been exampled in the Pentonville 
Model, and we look with hope to the correction of those de- 
tails in the Eastern Penitentiary, in which it is found to be be- 
hind the wants of our system. In our last number we con- 
trasted the condition of the associate prisons of the United 
States with that of our own, and we cautioned the reader that 
the statements then made were only comparative. We are 
ready to repeat the contrast ; and to reassert that in all the 
particulars in which the British model has surpassed us, we 
have excelled the associate prisons. It is not a Pennsylvanian 
building for which we strive, but a system of discipline^ the 
adoption of which, any where, however it may turn the eyes 
of strangers from our own state, will be to us a source of gra- 
tification. We invite the world to a scrutiny of our imperfec- 
tions, that thereby the world may be benefited. God forbid 
that we should turn aside from the advocacy of universal re- 
form, in order to glorify our state; or that we should cover, as 
some have done, ascertained defects of structure, lest others 
should be furnished with the means of censure. 

We have taken the liberty of italicising a few passages. 
The reader will find many judicious remarks upon cdour^ pre- 
vious bodily health, and insanity, in their relation to the morta* 
lity of the prison ; and in respect to mental disease, the subjects 
of previous life, moral disturbances, antecedent intellectual de^ 
fects, marriage and celibacy, early training, hereditary predis- 
position, &c. : but we shall no longer detain him from the 
report itself. 
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the latter. The conclusions of the inspectors and other valua- 
ble portions, as well as our own comments, will be postponed 
until after the details on which they are founded shall have 
been given. We prefer to place as early as possible within 
reach of inquirers the materials on which they, no less than 
ourselves, must rest their judgment. ^ 

Every one accustomed to the examination of similar docu- 
ments must be struck with the unusual candour and justice 
which characterize the physician's ReporL For example ; in 
all cases in which the prisoner's health had been improved 
during his confinement, if he had been registered as free from 
disease at the time of his admission, the improvement is re- 
jected.* Yet it must be obvious that in any inquiry respecting 
the influence of our discipline upon health, the preservation of 
that health from deterioration, and d fortiori its improvement, is 
too important a consideration to be laid aside. Without mean- 
ing to censure the course of Dr. Given, the motives of which 
do him great credit in our opinion, we may be permitted to 
hope that in his next Report cases of unimpaired, as well as of 
improved health, will find a place. There are difficulties inci- 
dent to any general statement of this kind ; yet if it shall not 
be thought proper to incorporate the desired particulars in the 
principal tables, they may be conveniently exhibited apart. We 
make the suggestion the more freely, because a hasty reader 
might pass without notice so interesting a passage as the one 
to which we have reference ; and because no one will consider 
us hypercritical upon a document which carries on its face so 
convincing evidence of the zeal and ability of the author. 

The defects of construction observable in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary have been noticed in our former numbers, and have 
frequently occupied the attention of the Prison Society. They 
were incident to the state of prison architecture at the time of 
building, and have served to warn friends of the separate sys- 
tem against like errors. They are to be regretted not only 
because of their injurious consequences upon the inmates of the 
prison, but because of their tendency to impede the progress of 
our discipline in other countries. It ought to be observed, how- 



* See another instance on page 52. 
VOL. n. 13 
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TREIB SElfTEirCES AS FOLLOWS. 



3 months, - 

6 months, • 

1 year, 

1 year and 6 months, • 

1 " 10 
8 years, 

2 ** and 6 months, 

3 " . . - 

4 " . - . 



1 

6 
27 
11 

1 
28 

4 
31 
11 



5 years, 

6 •» - - 

7 •* - - 

8 ** - - 

9 •* - - 

10 " - - 

11 " - - 
For safe keeping, 
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KUXBES OP CONTICnONS. 

First conyictions to any Prison as far as known, 110 

Second *' under the Separate System, 9 

'* '* to this Penitentiary, of those who had heen in other prisons 

previous to their first reception here, .... 8 
" *' those who are here for the first time, hut hsYO been once 

before in some other prison, 7 

Third '* those who are here for the first time, but have been twice 

before in other prisons, 8 

Fourth '* to this Penitentiary, of a man who was an old convict pre- 
vious to his first reception here, I 
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Total number of Prisonero received einee the admit eion of the firet Fri- 

toner, October 25tk, 1829, 2059 

Discharged by expiration of sentence, 1321 

" by pardon, 213 

Died, 173 

Escaped, ^....l 

Haneed (Crime, Murder on the High Seas), 1 

Suicide (1 in 1832 and 1 in 1838), 2 

Removed to House of Refuge, 1 

Writ of error, 1 

Sentence changed, 1 

Habeas corpus, 1 

1715 

Leaving, December 31, 1845, 344 



Vii. : White males, 
^' females. 



234 Coloured males, - - 87 
11 *' females, - - 12 

245 99 ^344 



Under 20 years of age, • - 246 

From 20 to 30, .... 1036 

" 30 to 40 454 

" 40 to 50, - - - - 213 



From 50 to 60, 
** 60 to 70, 
" 70 to 80, 



77 
26 



2059 
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EDUCATIOH. 



•nd Write, 
only, ... 
. not read or wnte, 



- 1031 

- 483 
. 545 

2059 



Drank to Intoxication, • - 1286 
Moderate Drinkers, - - - 435 

Sober, 328 

Uncertain, ----- 10 



2059 



BSLATIOVS. 



) males, 
females, • 

red males, - 
females. 



1325 
42 

618 
74 



1367 



Unmarried, 

Married, 

Widows and Widowers, 

Separated, - - - 



692 
2059 . 



1251 

680 

120 

8 

2059 



ay, - 
iry, - . 

stealing, - 

ry, - 

rry. - - 

anghter, 

ig counterfeit money, 

sr in second degree. 



alent insolvency. 
Mealing and forgery, 
ving a bank note plate, 
iracy to break prison, 
ipt to rob and burglary, 
nng, - - . . 
ig » letter from the mail, 
sr on the high seas, - 
meanour, • 
Ipt to poison, 
■nd larceny, 
it and battery, - 
•teaiing and larceny, 

Ig a challenge to fight, &.c. 

ring stolen goods, 

Ig tne mail, 

b and battery with intent to 



It and battery ¥rith intent to 
nit rape, . - . - 
Dg and embeszling the mail. 



1052 
252 
145 

81 

54 

53 

71 

53 

23 

24 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

5 

20 

10 

1 

14 

1 

37 

24 
1 



to 



Selling counterfeit money. 

Felony, 

Subornation of perjury, 

Unnatural crime. 

Concealing the death of a bastard 

child, - - - . 

Riot, 

Assault and battery with intent 

produce abortion. 
Robbing the U. S. Mail, - 
Malicious mischief. 
Larceny and breaking prison. 
Bigamy, - - - - 
Cheating by false pretences. 
Attempt at burglary, • 
Conspiracy to defraud. 
Riot and assault and battery, &.c. 
Disorderly and bawdy house, • 
Putting obstructions on rail-road, 
Conspiracy, - - - 

Counterfeiting, - 
Smuggling, 

Accessary to burning bridges. 
Burglary and larceny. 
Obtaining goods by false pre< 

tences, >. - - - 
Making a revolt. 
Assault with intent to rob, - 
Fornication, bastardy, &.C., 



3 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
2 
9 
2 
1 
2 

16 
3 
2 

22 
2 
1 
2 

26 



2059 



and served till 21 years of ago, - - 336 

■nd left their masters before 21, 417 

bound, 1306 



13» 



20M 



ISO 



SEVEirrEEirni annual befobt of the 









HATiTss or 










Pennsrlvsnia, .... 973 | 


England, 63 


New Jersey, 






141 


Scotland, • 








12 


Delaware, - 






125 


France, 








13 


New York, - - 






144 


Germany, • 








84 


Maryland, - - - 






147 


Holland. - . 








3 


Connecticat, 






. 36 


Switzerland, 








1 


Virginia, 






. 32 


Netherlands, 








1 


Massachusetts, • 






. 22 


Denmark, • 








3 


South Carolina, - 






7 


Sweden, 








2 


North Carolina, - 






2 


Italy, - - . 








1 


Ohio, .... 






6 


fielgiom, - 








2 


Tennessee, - 






1 


Canada, 








6 


Kentucky, - 






- 2 


West Indies, 








. 11 


Rhode Island, - 






6 


Africa, 








1 


Veriuont, 






4 


Spain, 








1 


Maine. 






4 


South America, 








1 


New Hampshire, 






6 


Poland, 








3 


Mississippi, 






2 


Russia, 








1 


Louisiana, • 






2 


Turkey, 
Nora Scotia, 








1 


Alabama, - 






1 








1 


District of Colombia, 






13 


Prussia, 








1 


Indiana, 






1 


Unknown, - 








1 


Ireland, 






- 170 
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KFMBER OP coirricnoirs. 

First conrictions to this or any prison so far as known, .... 1470 

Second conrictions under the Separate System, 85 

** ** to this Penitentiary of those who had been in other pri- 
sons previous to their first reception hero, ... m 
" '* of those who are here for the first time, but hare been 

once before in some other prison, .... 170 

Third conyictiona under the Separate System, 4 

** '* to this Penitentiary ot those who had been in other prisons 

previous to their first reception here, - • - . 18 
** *' of those who are here for the first time, but have been 

twice before in other prisons, 112 

Fourth " to this Penitentiary, a man who was an old convict pre- 
vious to his first reception here, 1 

" " the former three having been to other prisons, • - 52 

Fifth *• •• four " «. »4 , ^ jq 

Sixth ** " five •* .* .« . . j5 

Seventh " " six " " •• - - 1 

Ninth •• •* eight *• *• " - - 2 

2059 



*' In presenting the usual statistical tables it may not be out of place to state, 
that they have been deduced from our records taken at the time of the reception 
of the convict." 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 
7h the Inspectors of the Eastern State PenitenUary. 

SSHTLSlf EN : 

Iq presenting to you the annual report of my department for 1845, 
[ am happy to be able to state, that the health of the prisoners has 
been such as to justify the belief that, physically and mentally, it 
has been equal to that of any similar institution in the country. It is 
true that the per-centage of deaths has been somewhat greater than 
ID any of the three preceding years ; but physicians connected tvith 
kindred establishments are aware how cften a large niortality from 
aftnmtc maladies, is compatible with a high state of the general 
ksaiih. Indeed, durifig the year sickness may be literally said to 
have been confined to the prisoners who died, and to those still under 
freatment in the Infirmary — as a large majority of ike other cases 
^prescribed for were so trivial in their nature, as hardly to merit the 
name (f disease* 

A very sensible diminution of acute disease has taken place within 
the last few years. I believe this improvement to be principally due 
to the intelligence of the late warden, George Thompson, Esq., in 
nggesting hygienic measures, and to his promptness in executing 
thoee recommended by the medical officers. While I bear willing 
testimony to the zeal of the present warden, I would say, that by the 
resignation of Mr. Thompson, the Eastern Penitentiary lost the ser- 
fioes of an executive officer to whose energy and ability it is mainly 
indebted for the very high position which it takes among sister insti- 
tutions. 

Anxious to give all possible information respecting the eflfect of the 
■eparate system on the health of the prisoners, with the kind and in- 
valuable assistance of the clerk, Mr. John S. Halloway, I have pre- 
pared the following statistical history of the medical department, from 
the opening of the Institution on the 25th of October, 1829, up to the 
present date. I may here remark, that the labour and time which its 
accurate compilation required, prevented me from giving similar tables 
of the mental health for the same period. In my next report, how- 
ever, I shall give to this subject all the care and attention which its 
importance demands, and hope to find corresponding records in the 
leports of other prisons, as it is only by comparison between extended 
tables of this kind, that any thing like just and philosophic deductions 
can be drawn. I am aware that those who may undertake the task 
will find it both tedious and perplexing ; but when human life and 
reason are the objects of research, no time can be considered lost — 
no labour wasted. 

* The reader in reauestcd to note this passage. Were the influence of oor dis. 
eipfine ai anfavourable as it has been represented by some friends of the associate 
flan, we ought to find not merely ^reaX mortality, but a general injury to the 
nalth of the inmates. The $ick list should be much larger than the list o^ 
4ntlM.^Ei>. 
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TABLE L 

WHITE WEAVERS. 

Showing the number received at different ages, Umr health on adr 
mission^ and the proportion tJiat have had it improved or impaired, 
or have died bettoeen different periods of imprisonment. 



TIMS in FlISON. 






30 Ffort B/age^ and Under : 

Received and dlscKarged m good henhh, 
in good heaUh ana diicb d impaii&d, 
m gcMKl heahh and died, - 
in innpcrfect health and discharged 

ini proved, 
and d lac barged in imperfe<it health, - 
in imperfect health ajid died, 

Fr&m. 20 to 30 Yeart of Age *•■ 

Received and dlacharged in good lieahh, 
in good health and diwh d impaired, 
in guod health and died, * . - 
in imperfect health and diftcborged 
improTed^ _ - _ , . 
and oischarged in [mperfect heahh, " 
in imperfeet heahh and died, 

Frcm 30 t& 40 Years of Age : 

Received and diBcfanr^ed in ECH}d health, 
In good he&hh and diach d impaired, 
in good health and died, > 
in imperfect heakh and discharged 

improved, - 
end dipj^hnrged in imperfect health, '^ 
in imperfect healih and diedr 

From 40 to 50 Yean tf Age ; 

Rocetvcd and discharged in good health, 
in good health and diseh d impaired^ 
in good health and died, - * . 
in imperfeci health and discharged 

improved, - 
and oischorged in imperfect health, • 
in itnperieci heoJth and died, 

From 50 tv 70 Y^art of Agt : 

Receiyed and discharged in good health, 
in fcxH] henlth and disch d impaired, 
in good health and diedt - -^ . 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - - - - - 
and diflcharged \n imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died. 



40 
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411 
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TABLE II. 
COLOURED WEAVERS. 

Showing the number received at different ageSy their health an ad- 
mission^ and the proportion thai have had it improved^ or impaired^ 
€jr Jiave died between different periods of imprisonment. 



Al}£9. 



t 



^ i mm 
I 



TIME IX PtttSON, 



^5 Ymrt of Age, €(n.d Under : 
R«eeived «nd diBcharaed in good health, 
m good faeattb *na dtech d Impiiifed, 
in good healib and died, - 
in imperfect hetlth and discharged 
iiTipfoved, . - . , ^ 
and discharged in imperfect beahh, - 
m imperfect hcsalth ajid died, 

^Tom 20 (a 30 Yean of Age ; 

£teceived and diischargod in good health, 
in good he&lih anil dinch d impaired, 
m good hcahh and died, . - . 
in imperfect health and diacharged 
improved, - - , - , 
and discharged in ituperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, 

^Tom 30 f 40 ¥mr9 of Age ,- 
I^ci^eived and discharged in good health, 
to good heahh and diaeh d impaired, 
in good healrh and died, - , * 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, ..... 
and diachaTged in imperfect health, * 
in imperfect health and died, 

^rym 40 to 50 Yeart of Age : 
Rlcceived and diachargcd in good health, 
in good health and diK;h d impaired, 
in good heairh and died, - - - 
in imperfect health and diachnrged 
improved, . - . . _ 
and dijichargcd in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, 

^*«B 50 to 70 YmrM of Age / 
Received and discharged in sood health, 

in good heahh and diech d impaired, 

in good health and died, 

in imperfect health and diocliarged 
improved, * . _ - - 

and aiflcharged in imperfecr health, - 

in imperfect health and died. 



m 



105 



172 
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TABLE IIL 

WHITE SHOEMAKERS. 

S^ujwing the number received at different ages^ their health on adrpiis* 
sion^ and the proportion that have had it imjjroved, or impaireiiy 
or Jiave died between different periods of imprisonment. 



>^P 



tm% ijf FRJsajr. 



20 Fear* of Aery and Under : 
Received and didch urged in good healthy 
in good heal I h and disclrd impaired, 
in good heal 8 h and died t - 
in iiiiperfect health and discharged 
improved, , - . « - 
and aischarged in imperfect health, * 
in imperfect health and died, 

Fr&m 20 to 30 Yeetrt &/ Age .- 

Received and di»{'hareed in eood healthy 
in good hpolth and diach d impaired, 
in good health and died, ... 
in imperfect health and diacharged 
improved I . * - . . 
and diBchnrged in imperfeet health, - 
in imperfect health and died^ 

From 30 to 40 YmrM of Age / 
Received and discharged in ^ochI health, 

in good healih and diach d impaired^ 

in good health and died, 

in imperiect heahh and discharged 
improved, _ . , , , 

and discbarged in imperfect healthi - 

in imperfect health and died, 

Fttfm 40 to 50 Yearg &f Age : 
Received and discharged in good health, 

in good health and disclvd impaired, 

in good health and died* 

in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, . . _ . 

and diacharged in imperfect health, - 

in imperiect health and died, 

Fr^m 50 to 70 Yean of A^e * 

Received and discharged m good health, 
in good health and diach d impalredi 
in good health and died, - 
ui imperfect health and diicharged 
improved, ^ , - * _ 
and diacharged in imperfect health 
in imperfect health and died, 
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TABLE IV. 

COLOURED SHOEMAKERS. 

awing the numlter received at different ageSj their health on admiS" 
tiafij and the proportion that have had it improved, or impaired, or 
have died betiaeen different periods of imprisonment. 



TIMS in rftiaow. 






O Ymrt q/" Age, and Under 7 
L«c«j*ed and diflcharged in bochI beallh , 
p good he all h nnd ditch d impaired, 
in good heiiJih and died, - - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved. . , . . . 
ind dliach urged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect he&lth and died, 

^nm 20 Iff 30 Ymrg of Age : 

Imived and discharged m ^Qod health, 

ID good health and diach d impaired^ 

in good health and died, - 

in imtwrfect health and diachorgsd 
unproved, - 

ind discharged in imperfect heaJtli, - 

in imperfect heaith and died, 

ftwm 30 to 40 Ymr4 of Age : 

ieo<ivcd and discharged in good health , 
In good health and disch d impairedt 
in good health and died, . . _ 
in imperfect health md diachirged 
improved, - - * . _ 
and diBcharged in imperfect health, - 
in impetiect health and died, 

^nm iO to 50 Years of Age : 

tflccived and discharged in good heaJth, 

in good hc;a]th and disch d impaired, 

in good health and died, - 

in imperfect health and diaciiarged 
improved, - - - 

And aiacharged in imperfect health, - 

in imperfect health and died, 

Frmt 50 to TO YearM of Age : 

UsceiTad and discharged in £ood health, 

in good health and diaeh d impaired, 

in good health snd died, 

in imperfect health and diacharged 
improved, , . - * _ 

and aiacharged in imperfect health, - 

in imparfeci health and diedj 
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TABLE V. 

WHITE TAILORS. 

Sficnvifig t?i€ number received at different ages^ their health on admt^^' 
sion, and fhc proportion that have luid it improved^ or impairees^-^ 
or Juive died bcttveen differefit periods of imprisonment. 






20 Years of Age, and Under : 
Received and discharged in ffood health, 
in good health and dischM impaired, 
in g[ood health and died, . - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, 

and aischarged in imperfect health, • 
in imperfect health and died, - 

From 20 to 30 Years of Age : 
Received and discharged in good health, 

in good health ana disch d impaired, 

in g[ood health and died, • 

in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, 

and aischarged in imperfect health, - 

in imperfect health and died, - 

From 30 to 40 Years of Age : 
Received and discharged in good health, 

in good health and disch d impaired, 

in gpod health and died, - 

in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, 

and aischarged in imperfect health, • 

in imperfect health and died, - 

From 40 to 50 Years of Age : 
Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disclTd impaired, 
in ^ood health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, 

and discharged in imperfect health, • 
in imperfect health and died, - 



TIME nr Fiisozr. 



18 





2^ 
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TABLE VI. 

WHITE BLACKSMITHS. 

the number received at different ages^ their health on ad' 
, and the proportion that have had it improved^ or impaired^ 
died between different periods (f imprisonment. 






TUCK m PKlSOIf . 



I 






2^ '^f Ct and I/ndtr ; 
md mftchnrgcii in good health, 
d health ana diacb d impairedi 
d faeaLili and died, . . . 
ipeifect hc«Jth and diflcharged 
roTod, . - - - , 
Acfaargcd in imperfect health, - 
ierf«ct he alt h and died, 

J 30 Fran 0/ Age: 
md discharged in goad heaLtb, 
d heahh and diichM impaired, 
d health and died, - 
perfect heahh and dlecfatrged 
nwed, - * _ - - 
adiarged in imperfect health, - 
inlect health and died^ 

I 40 Vmrg 0/ Ag€ : 
KO/d diichareed in good health, 
d health and diech d ixnpairad, 
d health and died, . « _ 
p«rfect health and diacharged 

roved, 

icharged in imperfect health, - 
^riect health and died, 

1 50 Years nf Age : 
ind discharged in good health, 
d health and diach d impaired, 
d haalth afid died, - 
[lerfaet health and discharged 
roved, . . . . . 
■charged in tmp«rf«<ct health, >■ 
erfect health and died, 

^ 70 Years of Aj^e : 

ukd diacharged m aood heahh, 

1 health and ditch d impaired, 

1 health ond died, 

Mifect health and dbchorged 

■dived, . - , > > 

■charged in imperfect health, ^ 

effect health and died. 



u 



10 



14 



10 
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TABLE IX- 
COLOURED BOBBIN-WINDEHS, 

ill thiM TtxbU are in^ludtd thosn engaged in picking W00t &r^ Oukum. 
M^bin» find SpooU for the IVmaeTf, Smmwtrf^fte*^ j^., ^.^ twl &nl^ fn^ 
injtu^ncet of tAe»> empio^mfnt* hein^ vary nearlif titnilar upon htaUh. ml I 
it itjould be hard ia determine ai mhtek »f them the majority were mmi r — 



7Ufi m FHiso^. 






20 F«jr# 0ffigf, and JJndtr .- 

R«i^iTeil pnd diachnrg^d in good, faealtb^ 
in good benlth mid diich d impmred, 
in good health and died, ... 
in imperfect lieaJth and diflcliBi-geil 

improved, - - 
and diflcfaafged in impetftct benLlh, « 
in imperfect heahh and died^ 

From 20 (0 30 F«rf a/ Agt : 
Received and dtBcbarged in ^ood boalth^ 

in good health and disch d impairedi 

in gwx! health and died, 

in imperfect beaUh and dieebarged 
improved^ - - - -- - 

and aischarged in imperfect bealth, < 

ini imperfect health and died^ 

Fr&m 30 to 40 Fcara of Age : 

Reeeired and discharged in good healiht 
in good health and disch d impaired, 
in gixid health and died, - - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 
itnproTed, _ - . . * 
and uiftchorged in imperfect healthy - 
in imperfaet health and died. 

From 40 f 30 Ymm &f Age : 
Received and dificharged in good health, 

in good bcalih and diech d impaired, 

in good health and died, - 

in imperfect health and divcbaiged 
improved. 

and uiachtrgod in imperfect health, - 

in imperfect health and died, 

Fnm 50 to 70 YsatM of Age.' 
Received and disch arced in ^ood heahb, 
in good heiilth and diach d impaireil, 
in good health and died. * 
in imperfect health and dieehatg«i| 
improved, ^ . . . ^ 
and aiachirgod in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, 



1 I 
1 



m 



/ 



lA^fromdmci 



8 yean. 

6 " 

7 « 

6 «• 
3 •* 

7 «« 
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3 « 
6 " 
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To those who will bestow a moment's thought on the various bear- 
ings of these tables, it is needless to say that they contain ample ma- 
terials for a volume, and consequently cannot be properly discussed 
in the pages of an Annual Report. It is hoped, however, that their 
arrangement is such as to afford to any one interested in such inqui- 
ries an easy solution of any particular question they may wish to 
solve. I shall therefore, at present, leave them entirely without com- 
meot, which at best, from the very limited time now at my disjiosal, 
could not prove aught else than imperfect ; and in the course of the 
coming summer shall make them the subject of a separate pamphlet, 
when, if the necessary documents can be procured, I shall compare 
them with the health and mortality of other prominent Penitentiaries 
throughout the States, — adding such remarks on the effects of various 
terms of imprisonment and of different trades, as may seem to me 
beyond the reach of other observers not in immediate connexion with 
such institutions. 

What opinion the perusal of these tables may lead others to form 
of the healthfulness of this system I am unable to say, but I deem it 
right to state, that the Journals would have justified my making them 
appear much more favourable, from many that were considered in 
good health on reception having been registered as improved on dis- 
missal ; but tchile I loUlingly admit, degrees cf wfuU may he con- 
tidered good Jieaith^ wlierever a prisoner was received in such and 
discharged as improved^ the improvemejit I invariably rejected^ thtts 
diminis/iing the nu?nf)er of imj^roved very co7isidcrably. My ol/ject 
in following Uiis course was to leave 7w room for cavil to those so 



The accompanying table of mortality is, in some degree, a mere 
recapitulation of those of former reports ; but as the history of each 
case is now more fully given than in any foregoing tables, I con- 
lider it more satisfactory to preser* it in this form. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in this table is the great dispro- 
portion of mortality between the white and coloured prisoners, — a 
disproportion that has engaged the attention and sympathy of some 
of our most enlightened and benevolent citizens, and given rise to 
various hypotheses for its elucidation ; but none of which, so far as I 
can judge, have been at all satisfactory. If my experience and 
means of observation justify an opinion on this question, I would, 
without hesitation, say that the disparity is not owing to any peculiar 
influence of this system on the African race, but entirely to their 
Utter neglect of the necessary means of preserving health, extreme 
sensuality, and extraordinary tendency to thoracic and tubercular dis- 
eases, when transferred from their native zone to other regions of the 
earth. This opinion I believe myself in possession of sufficient facts 
to substantiate, but as there is neither time nor space for their thorough 
discussion at present, I prefer omitting them entirely to presenting 
them in an imperfect or unfinis>.ed state. 

14* 
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Table skaiving the annual per-centage cf martcdity among trhilei 
and coloured, and the total mortidity cf hoik colours. 
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Calculations from the above Table show the annual average per-centage of 
deaths to be for the whites, 2*14 ; for the coloured, G'99 ; and 3*83 for the whole. * 

Let not the inquirer, honestly anxious to arrive at the actual in- 
fluence of thi# system, j9fr se, on the health of our inmates, overlook, 
in his examination of these death-tables, the great number of those 
who were in imperfect health on admission, or had been in other prisons 
previous to being sent here; nor, if about to compare them with 
others, forget, that while the practice of pardoning for the ostensible 
purpose of saving life is common in similar institutions, here it has 
never been resorted to but in three instances, — one of these during 
the past year, and him I attended professionally for some time after 
his discharge, and can certify that he is still alive, though it is fair to 
state that, in my opinion, he would not have been so had he remained 
with us. Indeed, as tlie contaminating iff/luence cf tlie old Walnut 
Street prison has ofteii filled our cells with the vicious and abandoned, 
so huive the physical diseases conircucied Hiere very sensibly affected 
the health and mortality of this Institution ; even in the past year, 
its baneful effects have been exemplified in the death of three of its for- 
mer in?ncUes, and these, be it remejnbered, were coloured. 

By referring to the table of mortality for the present year, it will 



* [This pcr-centage, as it stands, is insufficient for the careful reader. He will 
doubtless note what is said by Dr. Given, in the following pages, and the large 
tables. These, examined in connexion with the above, will show how the pro- 
portion of deaths (which is small) is explained by other causes than "solitary 
confinement.' ' — ^Ed.] 
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be seen that two-thirds of the prisoners who died were in imperfect 
health on admission — three of these having insanity combined with 
their physical disease ; and two of those registered as in good bodily 
health being disordered in mind. Now when insanity accompanies 
bodily illness of any kind, it is needless to say the disease is thereby 
rendered doubly dangerous, notwithstanding that the patient may be 
placed under every other influence most favourable for his recovery; 
how much more so, then, must this complication prove in a prison 
where the physician is deprived of the aid, and the invalid of the 
benefits arising from pure air, exercise, dec, and the kind and sooth- 
ing attentions of relatives and friends ; where, in truth, the passions 
and emotions, all-powerful in their influence for good or ill, are in 
every instance acting on the side of death, leaving nothing in the 
scale of recovery save unaided medicine. 

The want of an asylum for the insane poor, it has been oAen truly 
said, populates our cells with this most unfortunate and neglected 
class of our fellow-beings ; but I nm not aware that it has ever been 
observed that this want has contributed largely to our mortality ; yet 
when I add to the facts just stated, that three of the insane prisoners 
received during the past year, at the time of admission were also so 
physically diseased that I consider it almost impossible for them to 
live until the expiration of their sentences, I think it will be acknow- 
ledged that its influence must have been great indeed.* In most of 
the other States numerous individuals that necessity obliges to be sent 
to us as criminals would be consigned to the care and attention of a 
Lunatic Asylum, and many others that become insane during impri- 
sonment are pardoned for the humane purpose of having them placed 
Qnder the same benevolent influences, where, if death should follow, 
(a result not a tenth part as likely to take place as when conflned in 
a prison cell,) the Institution in which the disease originated, would 
Hut have to enter it on its records or account for it to the public. 
These statements I trust, for the sake of humanity and truth, will be 
remembered both by the friends and opponents of the system ; — ^by 
the friends in this State, at least, because they can do much to remove 
the necessity of misfortune being treated as a crime: — by our oppo- 
nents, because it may remove the principal source of opposition — the 
belief that it is injurious to mental and physical health. 

Of the special history of the majority of those who died during 
1845, I shall add nothing to what has been already furnished by the 
tables. The death-bed assertions of No. 1600, together with other 



• The neglect noticed by Dr. Given is not the only one of which wc may t 
plain. That the admission of insane persons to our penitentiary ** has contribated 
largely to our mortality," is a fact which wo trust will not be overlooked by oar 
opponents, who enjoy the advantajpe of State Lunatic Asylums, to which prisoners 
or unsound mind may be transterrcd. But it is not merely when ** insanity 
aeoompanieo bodily illness of any kind/* that its influence upon the list of deathii 
it discernible. When it exists where not only the proper treatment is impossible, 
bat tlie patient is exposed to th& most injurious external causes, it becomes itself 
the active agent in the work of death. It needs no argument to show the disad- 
vintage under which we labour in this respect — Eo. 
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information received from him during his illness, contradict the records 
in saying that he was in good bodily health on admission ; but as a 
uniform standard was absolutely necessary to prevent confusion in 
the results, I have in this, as in every other instance, adhered to the 
statements of the receiving journals, although, in doing so, it will be 
seen by comparing these tables with those of former reports, that I 
was not actuated by a desire to favour, but, on the contrary, the rule 
has led me to report rather against the healthfulness of the Institution. 
It is proper to state, however, that from the well-known professional 
accuracy of Dr. Hartshorne, I felt satisfied that in the case of 1456, 
he had sufficient reason for considering her in imperfect health on 
admission, though on the receiving journal she was registered as in 
good. Accordingly, I examined the medical register, where I found 
she had been put under treatment for asOima shortly after her recep* 
tion. It is to be presumed that similar reasons exist for the other 
differences to be met with between the reception books and the annual 
reports. No. 1566 refused, for the most part, to take medicine, and 
could not b(i prevented from gesticulating and shouting at the top of 
his voice till completely exhausted by the loss of blood. When 
No. 1953 was admitted, he had large scrofulous abscesses on the 
surface of his body, but there was no symptom to excite suspicion of 
chest disease, until a few weeks before death, when he suddenly pre- 
sented all the symptoms of acute febrile phthisis. No. 1565 com- 
menced his career of crime at the early age of fourteen years, and 
from that till the day of his decease he may literally be said to have 
been the constant inmate of a prison. He had for some time been 
complaining of symptoms of strumous dyspepsia, and finally sunk 
under a pneumonia supervening on tubercles of the lungs. His 
excuse for coming back to prison the last time, was to get cured of a 
scrofulous disease of the knee joint. 

Permit me here to make a few remarks connected with the hygiene 
of the establishment. The indispensable necessity of dry, pure air 
for the physical and mental well-being of man, is daily becoming bet- 
ter understood ; but when this Institution was erected, neither its im- 
portance nor the means of procuring it in prisons, hospitals, dec, had 
engaged the attention of those connected with the construction of such 
buildings ; consequently, the ventilation and mode of heating are with 
us extremely defective. 

While the effects of these evils and the means of renriedying them 
were comparatively unknown, although the prisoner suflTered, the 
public was not to blame ; but now that science has pointed out not 
only the evil, but the means for its removal, neglect of the latter 
would be culpable indeed. To the legislature, therefore, I trust these 
defects will be pointed out, and the necessary authority obtained for 
their removal. At the Pentonville prison, near London, heating and 
ventilation seem to be carried to the utmost perfection, although the 
mode of obtaining them is simple in the extreme. In that Institution, 
from thirty to forty-five cubic feet of pure air can be thrown into each 
cell per minute, at a triOing cost, while the current being from above 
downwards, the dust and effluvia are invariably drawn towards the 
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floor, thus securing to the prisoner an almost perfect exemption from 
these prolific sources of disease. Let us then imitate this nohle 
branch of the Pennsylvania System, in its incomparable hygienic 
arrangements, and the reward will be truly great — the preservation 
of human life. 

Influence rfike Separate System on the Mind. 

At the date of my last Report, I declined giving any opinion on 
this important question, not deeming the experience I then possessed, 
or the special attention I had been able to devote to it, such as to 
remove all doubt from my own mind or that of others, that conclu- 
sions so hastily formed might not be very much modified, if not 
entirely changed, by a longer residence in the Institution. For the 
last eighteen months my professional services have been entirely 
devoted to the Eastern Penitentiary ; the influence of its discipline on 
the minds of the prisoners, has been daily the subject of my thoughts 
or the object of my studies, and often the theme of conversation with 
highly intelligent individuals, both in favour of and opposed to the 
system, and the irresistible conviction forced on me is, — that sepa- 

SATE CONFINEMENT WITH LABOUR, rf-C., OS odoptcd in this InStitU* 

Hon J is not prejudiciaJ. to the mental health of its inmates. It cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that a larger ratio of insanity has appeared 
within the year than the very imperfect statistics of this subject give 
for the general population ; but the question as to which produces a 
greater or less amount of that disease, I have never considered as 
resting between equal numbers of the community and the inmates cf 
a penal institution, but as entirely between the rival systems of 
Auburn and Pennsylvania. For, to expect from an assembly of 
prisoners, no matter what the form of discipline to which they are 
subjected, the same proportional amount of mental health as is enjoyed 
in society, is in a degree, to put on a par, as predisposing to insanity, 
drunkenness and sobriety, anxiety and content, remorse and the 
consciousness of a well-spent life, — in a word — vice and virtue. 

In estimating the relative health of the human mind in prisons and 
in the community, we must ever bear in mind the intimate connexion 
of its moral and intellectual departments, — their mutual dependence 
CD the same material instrument — the brain — for their ever varying 
manifestations, and in doing so we shall have reason to believe that 
perversion of the one may oAen lead to disease of the other, and con- 
sequently, that in all prisons where the majority of the inmates are 
subjects of moral turpitude, we must look for a corresponding deve- 
lopement of intellectual hallucination. In pursuing this investiga- 
tion, we should remember that moral insanity, as a distinct disease, is 
DOW well known and acknowledged to exist, and that under the name 
of crime, it may, and indeed of^en does, introduce the unfortunate 
individual to the discipline of a penitentiary, where, soon or late, 
intellectual disturbance may supervene, but which perhaps, the same 
time only was required to have developed in society. Another truth 
also must never be lost sight of in drawing conclusions on this sub* 
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ject, — the possibility of what is commonly known as intellectual 
insanity having existed at the time, and perhaps suggested the com- 
mission of the offence, having been entirely unsuspected even by the 
friends of the offender, and remaining undetected through all the 
scrutiny of legal investigation, until the means of observation afforded 
by the seclusion of a prison-cell reveals the true state of his mind. 

That all prisoners are not hardened and insensible to the shame 
and degradation incident to a public trial, or afterwards free from 
remorse, either for the crime itself, or for having brought disgrace 
on a hitherto spotless family, I think cannot be denied ; must then, 
shame, disgrace, anxiety, and remorse, all acknowledged to be fruitful 
sources of insanity in society, go for naught in estimating its de- 
velopement in prisons ? Must every other influence be lost sight of save 
the name of isolation ? 

I feel confident, too, that an experience of eighteen months in a 
penal institution would convince any observer thai the intellect of a 
majority of the prisoners is manifestly defective, not indeed, to such 
a degree as to constitute idiocy or imbecility, as commonly under- 
stood, but a shade of imperfection that weakens its control over the 
passions, thereby leaving them at comparative liberty to follow their 
own evil suggestions. In minds so constituted, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the proper means of preserving health would be attended 
to, or that disgusting practices would be refrained from, indulgence in 
which is well known to produce insanity, even under circumstances 
most favourable for its prevention. Perhaps this intellectual, as well 
as moral deficiency of criminals, is one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the discipline adopted here, where punishment may lite- 
rally be said to exist only in name,* and the principal objects of pri- 
son discipline, — reformation and repentance, — can be pursued with 
rational hopes of success. 

Though willing to admit the expediency of capital punishment, it 
has oflen occurred to me, when engaged in the discharge of my pro- 
fessional duties, that if the ultra-zealous advocates of that measure 
were aware how difficult it frequently is to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between insanity and crime, they would more cautiously recom- 
mend its infliction, lest (remembering that it is better several guilty 
men should escape punishment than that one innocent man should 
suffer,) the irresponsible victim of disease should be made the subject 
of judicial murder. 

In what manner certain periods of life and celibacy predispose to 
insanity, it is not necessary here to inquire; but certain it is, the re- 
cords of hospitals for the insane show that a large majority of their 
inmates are unmarried, and between the ages of twenty and forty 

* We underatand Dr. Given to introduce the word puni$hmerU in iti vul^ 
■ense. Vindictive roearares form no part of our BVBtem ; and the facility with 
which this can be applied to every variety of individuals constitutes one of iti 
claims to ^neral reception. At the same time the inconveniences of imprison, 
ment are forced upon the minds of convicts by a steady administration ; and our 
tables of reoooviction fbrniah the satisfiurtory result of the discipline in this le- 
gpecL 
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jrears : now among criminals with us, and, I believe throughout the 
world, there is an exact parallelism in both respects ; so from these 
fiusts alone a larger ratio of insanity is due in prisons than elsewhere. 
Impaired bodily health is, we know, (leaving the sensual excesses, 
which have but too oAen led to it, out of the question,) a frequent 
source of insanity ; and syphilis and the abuse of mercury are con- 
sidered by many eminent physicians as having a special tendency to 
produce that disease. Here, then, are three other acknowledged 
sources of mental disorder, which the medical history of penal insti- 
tutions will show to exist there in a much larger proportion than in 
the free population. 

They have paid but little attention to the predisposing causes of 
insanity, who have not observed the influence of neglected, or rather, 
perverted moral training in early youth. Neglect of moral discipline 
gives to the passions and emotions of our nature an undue ascen- 
dency, allowing capricious and violent tempers to be formed, on which 
the exciting causes of mental derangement have a tenfold greater in- 
fluence than on individuals whose feelings and desires act under the 
guidance of an enlightened moral culture. I need not inform those 
who have endeavoured to ascertain their early history, that the mass 
of criminals is composed of persons whose childhood and youth were 
spent in the uncontrolled exercise of their vicious instincts. 

No labours in this field of observation can be considered any thing 
but imperfect which overlook the hereditary transmission of insanity, 
or the existence of other cerebral diseases that predispose to it. Epi- 
lepsy, it is well known, is frequently accompanied by mania, or else 
;roduces, by insensible degrees, the complete obliteration of the mind. 
%at the children of epileptic parents are also more liable to attacks 
of insanity than those more fortunate in their parentage, I am entirely 
convinced ; hence the necessity of ascertaining from the prisoners 
themselves the health and peculiarities of their kindred, and of ex- 
tending our inquiries wherever we have reason to hope information 
will be gained, or truth elicited. But though not by any means ex- 
hausted, it is needless to pursue this subject any further, as those con- 
versant with the records of prisons, will readily see that they contain 
a much larger amount of material, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, for the production of insanity, than is to be met with in any 
other class of the community. 

In my report for the last six months of 1844, I stated, that during 
my residence 20*20 per cent, of all the prisoners received were liable 
to insanity by hereditary transmission, three others were the children 
of epileptic parents, and three were themselves the subjects of that 
disease. The same inquiries, continued during the past year, give 
similar results; — thus five are epileptic, three the children of epileptic 
parents, three have brothers or sisters, and three uncles or aunts, sub- 
jects of that disease; while twenty-six, or 18*18 per cent, of all pri- 
soners received during the year, have insane relatives, bearing the 
following degrees of consanguinity : parents, seven ; grand-parents, 
two ; brothers and sisters, six ; uncles and aunts, seven ; cousins, 
four. Of course, for these statements I have been obliged to take the 
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testimony of the prisoners themselves ; but large as the proportion 
may appear, J am, nevertheless, satisfied that it is under the actual 
amount, as individuals of their class are very apt, from the foolish 
belief that some stigma is attached to the disease, to deny its exist- 
ence, though it may prevail in more than one branch of their families. 
Certainly, by making my usual inquiries wherever I could hope to 
gain correct information, I have proved this to be the case in more 
than one instance. It may be well to state, that I have re-examined 
the prisoners who informed me of having insane relatives, many of 
them afler long intervals, and, with one exception, their first and 
second statements corresponded. 

Independent of the many whose minds I consider more or less de- 
fective, thirteen have been received decidedly insane ; more than one 
of them so obviously so, that their judges were fully aware of it; 
but from the want of an Hospital for the insane poor, a due regard 
for the protection of society obliged them to be sent to us. 

Should these statements respecting the actual existence of insanity 
in 9*09 per cent, of prisoners on reception, and the liability of many 
others to become so by hereditary transmission, &c., be corroborate 
by other observers, they will present rather startling facts in criminal 
annals : — facts which many may consider more curious than instruc- 
tive, but which, I would with deference say, are deserving of the 
earnest study and attention of the moral reformer, the jurist, and the 
philanthropist, as illustrating the connexion of insanity and crime, 
and teaching that often while we consider ourselves protecting the 
dignity of outraged law, we may be inflicting torture, nay even death, 
on an irresponsible fellow-being. 

The cases of insanity that have been developed within the past 
year I shall first present in tabular form, and afterwards add such 
remarks on their special history as I may deem useful or instructive.* 

* [It is important for the reader to obeerve that these eight cases are to be con- 
sidered with reference to the whole number of prisoners received during seyeral 
years ; otherwise the per-centoffe of insanity will be erroneously inferred The 
Cable shows the insanity which has been detected during 1845; the proportioD of 
such cases to the whole number in prison roust be sought elsewhere. — En.] 
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or the hereditary tendency to insanity in 1811, 1 have no farther 
proof than his own statement, but this has been given in his sane 
moments so earnestly and circumstantially, that I have not the least 
doubt of its truth. It will be observed that he is registered as having 
entered the institution with headachej which, from having been italicised 
by Dr. Hartshorne, there is no doubt but that able and accomplished 
physician considered to be the precursor of a more serious disease. 
He is now oAen at tinnes free from all delusion, and, I have no doubt, 
will ultimately get well ; but the impossibility of giving prisoners out- 
door employment during winter will seriously retard that result. On 
admission, No. 1896 informed me that his mother was subject to fita, 
but denied that her mind was at all affected by them ; subsequently 
to his insanity, however, he acknowledged that she was insane by 
spells, and this information I have had corroborated in a letter from 
his sister. Though I have made every possible inquiry, both oral 
and written, respecting No. 1738, 1 could learn nothing of his family 
save his own statement, that they have always enjoyed perfect 
exemption from mental disease. To this assertion, though unsup- 
ported by other testimony, I am inclined to give entire belief; as, in 
addition to my own examinations, I have had others to question him 
in such a way that he could not well miss being detected were he 
attempting to deceive. This man's early li(e has been stained by a 
thrice-repeated, heartless crime, remorse for which, it is almost to be 
hoped, has caused his present hallucination. No. 1764 declares his 
family to have been all free from insanity, or other cerebral disease, 
the truth or falsehood of which I was unable to ascertain ; his epi* 
lepsy, however, will sufficiently account for his weakened mind. 

No. 1782 assured me that his grand-uncle committed suicide in the 
Almshouse during an attack of insanity; and for the purpose of 
ascertaining the truth of this statement, I traced his mother to that 
institution, where I found her tiemenied^ but could not obtain a suffi- 
cient examination of the records to prove the correctness of his asser- 
tion respecting his uncle. On the testimony of the sister of No. 1859, 
I am enabled to state that he had been subject to JreguetU attacks of 
insanity long before his conviction; his case therefore requires no 
fiirther comment. The relatives of 1850, 1 have sufficient reason to 
believe, have all possessed the ordinary intelligence of the coloured 
race. Of the family peculiarities of 1723 nothing could be satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

We have thus, out of the eight cases of insanity, three in whom 
there was a strong hereditary tendency to the disease, one who had 
been frequently insane before imprisonment, and one an epileptic, 
leaving only three who, we can suppose, had no undue predisposition 
to mental disorder.* No. 1723 is a German, and till the hour 

* Biiiee writiof the abofv, I have hem inibniied from three different eourees 
thai a married aster of 1850, who reeidee at a diitance from the other memben 
of the family, ii an epUeniie and •( weakened mmd ; thus leafinr only two out of 
the eigrht caeee of mental dieeaie toat cannot be acooonted lor either by heredituy 
tranamiirion, by its frequent eziftence beftre impriiomnent, or by the presence of 
anther disesae that alinast iaviziah^ leads to it, mdar any cirrnmslinces. 
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he leA the iottitution would neither understand nor make himself 
understood in BDglisb : he is abo said to have beea a prisoner io bis 
native country. 

The very obvious deductions from this portion of the subject I shall 
leave others to draw, and shall add nothing more than to declare that, 
in pursuing these investigations, as now in recording them, my object 
was not to bolster or prop any particular system of imprisonment, 
but to discharge conscientiously my duty as a public officer, by 
throwing every possible light on a question that deeply interests and 
engages many of the most enlightened and benevolent minds of the 
present day. 

What amount of mental disease has been observed and accounted 
for in prisons on the Auburn plan, I am unable to say ; but I have no 
hesitation in stating my belief , that several of tJie cases I have just 
recorded would have escaped detection among prisoners toorking in a 
gangy or, if detected^ tcould not have been considered insanity by the 
officer in cfiarge^ as their hallucinations were of such a character as 
hardly t if at all^ to intetfsre unth the perfornuince of their daily task. 
Indeed, (1723, who was idle for some months, and 1850, for a short 
time, excepted,) it can hardly be said that a week was lost by them, 
as the portion of the day not occupied in out-door labour was spent 
at the usual employment in the cells. 

The case of 1723, though here recorded for the first time, origi- 
nated towards the latter end of 1844 ; but the symptoms were then 
too obscure to justify its publication, the more especially as a distin* 
guished countryman of the patient declared it to be nothing more 
than national peculiarities distorted into supposed insanity, by hit 
inability to make himself understood. Subsequently, however, the 
evidences of derangement became too plain to admit of a doubt even 
by those least conversant with the phenomena of mental disease. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the separate system would 
have a peculiarly unfriendly influence on the minds of German pri* 
•oners, I consider as entirely without reason ; and 1 believe there are 
no facts on record to support it. That among a given number of 
German and American prisoners confined in this institution, a larger 
ratio of insanity, ceeteris paribus^ would become developed among 
the former, I would expect to be the case ; but were the circum&tanoes 
reversed, — the prison in Germany, the officers, legal visiters, ^. 
Germans, — I (eel confident the converse would be the result, and it 
is easy to understand why it should be so; the American prisoner, 
unable to converse in Grerman, and the German prisoner in English, 
would be subjected to most of the horrors of complete solitude instead 
of the wholesome restraint of separation from vicious companions 
and restricted intercourse with intelligent and upright men.* But 

[Then three inducemente do not by any means ezbsuit the catalogroe, and 
throw us baek upon the discipline ai the eauae of mental derangement They 
dispoae of six of the eight casea. The other two remain to be accounted fox m 
the naal roanner.^ — En.] 

[* It is doubtlen true, aa remarked bj Dr. Given, that even in the Eastern 
Psniteatisiy sotin privation of intefooiins on the part of Oennia prisonsis 
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kaTiog the difference in language entirely out of the question, there 
oertainly is a larger proportion of insanity due in a foreign population 
than among the native inhabitants of the country ; for in addition to 
the influences common to all civilized nations, the immigrant has 
others peculiar to himself, — the irrepressible longings aAer the coun- 
try of his birth, separation from kindred and friends, the family mis- 
fortunes that may have compelled him to leave his native land, 
imperfect acclimation, and many more that a moment's reflection will 
call up. 

The oH-reiterated charge of stultifying the mind, brought against 
this institution, I consider as arising from the well-founded dread 
entertained of the once contemplaied system of solitary imprisonment 
mthaiU labour, having been blindly transferred to another having no 
resemblance but in name. So far as my observations go, I am not 
aware of a single influence, indispensable to the discipline of separate 
imprisonment, that would be likely to derange a healthy mind. The 
very frequent intercourse of the prisoner with an intelligent officer, 
gives him an opportunity of conversing on the subject of his thoughts, 
and, if need be, of having them directed from objects that are base to 
things that are worthy.* The books contained in the library, much 

would take from them many of the advantagee of the aeparate lyBtom as (fittin- 
guished from ** lolitarv** oonfinement; and H may be, aa lie conjectm:«B, that the 
unhealthy eondition of some individuali would be ao unfrivourably inflneneed, that 
•ome caaea of inianity might occur which are now prevented. What this iucreaao 
would be, it is uselns to inquire ; for beside the frequent visitB of the officers of 
the prison in the peHbrmanoe of their daily duties, and the interchange of ideas 
by means of si^;ns in the course of instruction and labour, and the exnression of 
kindlv and socud feelings which Zooics, better than tssriit, can oonTey mm mind 
to nund, tiie Germans at Cherry Hill are regularly visited by Dr. Ucmm^ with 
whom they have every opportunity for speech in their own language. In the 
second number of this journal wns given a report of the visit of Count Gflrts to 
the Eastern Penitentiary and to Moyamensing, which was made with the object 
mainly to observe the influenoe of our ■J'tcm upon the German prisoners in 
respect to corporeal and mental health. That report was in the highest degree 
fiivourable. We must add that the case put bv Dr. Given is not only conjec^ral 
but hypotheUcaL Until the records of perronaJ observation shall disclose a larger 
por-eentage of insanity among the German convicts, we shall suspend a eonchi- 
sioo that such excess is reaL — Ed.1 

* The ignorance which I have onen found toexist in the public mind respecting 
the intercourse of the prisoners with the overseers, induces me to publish the fbU 
lowing oommunioation from the intelligeot officer by whom it is subscribed. 

8ir:~ 

In compliance with your request, I here present you with on accurate 
statement of the daily routine of duties necessarily devolving on the overseers in 
the shoemaking department, relative to their intercourse with the prisoners in this 
Penitentiary, commencing with the summer arrangement At 5 o*ck>ck in the 
rooming the overseors commence by throwing open the outer wooden doors of the 
cells in order to the admission of pure air ; at 6 they serve breakfast ; at 8 lot out 
the prisoners into the exercising yards, where they remain one hour and are sgain 
looked up; at Hi they serve dinner; at 5 serve supper; at 5} they ck)se and lock 
up the outer wooden doors, and their stated interriews for three days in the week 
are ended. 

But on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdavs, additional duties arise, which are 
not only necessary, but invariably attended tow On Wednesdays, the ofersecr 
* ^ I to each prisootr i imnr to shave with (and aoap if he requires it) ; aAiar 
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enlarged during the pait year, and happily blending miscellaneoni 
literature with worica of a purely moral and religioua character, axe 
fieely circulated through the cells under the direction of the officers, 
whose intimate knowledge of the prisoners enables them to adapt 
their reading to their various capacities. The appointment of a 
schoolmaster puts it in the power of almost all to enjoy this source of 
moral and intellectual improvement shortly after admission, while his 
▼iaita during the period of instruction serve to enliven and occupy the 
mind, until the prisoner is sufficiently advanced to spend his leisure 
hours in reading for himself. 

The Sabbath, too oAen spent by the convict when at large in rbt 
and debauchery, is here occupied in part in listening to the judicious 
oounsellings of a gospel minister, whose best eflforts are directed to 
awaken in his hardened bosim thoughts of penitence and prayer, 
thereby opening new and healthy sources of mental activity to which 
he had been heretofore a stranger. 

leaving it in the ceU about half an hour, he calls again and receives it On Fri. 
days & takee out the boxes containing the dirt and cuttings c^" mamifiicturing 
matBriali which have collected through the week. On Saturdays he sweeps the 
qiace between the iron grated and wooden doors opening on the corridor, hands in 
again and receives the razors, and supplies each prisoner with a clean shirt and 
snwt In addition to these duties the overseer receives fh>m and again supplies 
the prisoner with books firom the Library, and conducts them to and fhun the 
baths every two weeks ; and in winter he exchanges their stockings in the same 
period of time. These are duties which come up in regular order ; besides, serv- 
mg molasses monthlv, vinegar and green vegetables occasionally. It is but jus. 
tioe to the weaving department to state that, from the nature of their business, tha 
imeral and ordinary mterviews between the overseers and prisoners are more 
inqoBnt than those of the shoemaking ; a portion of tiieir manufacturing mate- 
rials must of necessity be given in and taken out of the cells at least onoe, but 
generally twice, a day. 

In the winter arrangement our interviews with the prisoners are equal to those 
of Slimmer, with the exception of opening and doting the outer wooden doors ; 
and this, perhaps, is made up by handing to the prisoners candles or oiL One r^ 
mark, and I have done with this part of my subject : — it would be impossible to 
ffamiah you with correct information respecting the various duties which impera- 
tivdy demand the closest attention of the overseers in manufacturing operations ; 
sniEce it to say, that all the inttruction extendtd to the prtsener tn the mBckame 
srto M given iff the OMrteers, — all the materiaU pertaining to their empUnrmenia^ 
ferssns, und edU^ paea in and out of their doore through the hande of the eoer- 
fterf . You will pardon this digression, but you are aware that four overseers 
remain on duty every night, two until the arrival of the watchmen, jand the other 
two the remainder of the night Their duties are rotary r one of them patrols 
the passages until 9 o*clock, for the double purpose of watching and attending to 
any reouirements of the prisoners. At 8^ o'clock the bell is sounded from the 
head of each corridor, notifying the priroiiers to cease operations, when half an 
hour is dbwed them for the purpose of preparing their beds and perusing their 
books. At 9 o'clock the bell is again sounded fix>m the Centre Building, which is 
distinctly hrard through the seven corridors, and well understood by the prisoners 
as a notice to extinguish their lights. For a short interval the movements prepa. 
ratory to retiring are heard, but, anon, order and quietude prevaiL 
With sentiments of^respect, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

£. & Penitentiary, Jan. 1st, 1846. Wiluam Smith. 

To R. A. Givxic, M.D., Physician to E. S. Penitentiary. 

15* 
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Od the receptioQ of fresh prisoners, the sheriffs have the privilege 
of visiting those in confinement from their respective counties, in- 
forming them of the health, duC., of their relatives and friends, and 
giving them every other information not likely to exert an unfavour- 
able influence on their minds. Free and unrestrained conversation 
on all subjects within the sphere of his knowledge is frequently af« 
^forded to the separate prisoner, by the visits of the acting committee 
"of the Prison Society, whose numbers have been recently increased 
to eighteen members. To those who are acquainted with the gentle- 
men who compose this committee, it is needless to say how much 
moral and intellectual good may arise to the prisoners from frequent 
intercourse with them. Other ex officio visiters are the judges of the 
diflerent courts ; the attorneys general of the state ; and the com- 
missioners of counties ; all of whom occasionally avail themselves of 
this privilege. By the courtesy of the inspectors, the city clergymen 
of all denominations have free access to the cells when they wish to 
enter for the purpose of instructing the prisoner in his religious 
duties. 

On the intercourse of the convicts with the inspectors, warden, 
moral instructor, schoolmaster, apothecary, and physician, I shall 
not enlarge ; suffice it to say, that the bi-weekly visits of the acting 
inspectors enable them to see all in confinement at least twice during 
their two months on duty. The moral instructor and schoolmaster 
devote their whole time to the service of the institution ; the warden 
and physician visit every inmate once every two weeks (many daily 
or twice daily, as circumstances may require), and the apothecary* 
(an intelligent student of medicine), as oflen as his professional ser- 
vices may be required, or at any other time his leisure or inclination 
may dictate. 

The hour allotted to each prisoner daily for exercise in the cell 
yards, while it strengthens the physical health, presents both food and 
variety to the mind. This period of relaxation, so welcome to all, 
is spent in the proper season of the year by many in tending the 
vines and flowers planted by themselves or their predecessors ; while 
others, more intent on indulging the palate than gratifying the eye, 
enjoy the peaches, melons, cucumbers, &c., which the enclosures 
yield to their industry. When deemed necessary by the physician, 
he has the privilege of allowing the prisoner exercise in the large 
yards, under the supervision of an officer, or of granting him the use 
of that attached to the cell many hours of the day ; and as these in- 
dul^nces can be granted without involving any infraction of the dis- 
cipline professed under the separate system, they are frequently re- 
ported to with advantage. 

I think the numerous sources of healthy intercourse with society. 



* To Mr. David J. M'Kiblien, who filled this ritaation for eif|rhteen montha, 1 
am much indebted for the seal and ability with which he discharged its arduous 
and responsible duties. To the present moment, he is gratefully remembered by 
man^ of the prisonen, whoee sufferings his kindness and sympathy did much to 
fsUeviate. 
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(aod as having the principal charge of the bodily and mental health 
of the institution, I would respectfully recommend all such to be en- 
couraged,) together with the physical and intellectual enjoyments I 
have just mentioned as afforded to the separate prisoner, will be ac- 
knowledged to deprive his isolation of even the name of solitude, and 
to prove that when cases of insanity arise, we must look for other 
causes than the influence of the discipline under which he is placed. 

Architectural defects ought to have been expected, and undoubtedly 
do exist in the construction of this, the first of the prisons on the 
separate plan,— defects calculated to act injuriously on the physical 
health, and, in a degree, to mar the operation of its discipline ; but 
freed from these, the excellence of the principle, I venture to predict, 
will be acknowledged by its adoption throughout the civilized world. 

If I may be permitted to step aside from my own peculiar sphere, 
and to trespass for a moment on the moral department, I would say, 
that the reforming influences of this system can never be fully re- 
alized, so long as promiscuous association is permitted in the county 
jails before conviction ; and we consider our duty to the discharged 
prisoner fully performed by giving him a few dollars, and telling him 
not to squander them in debauchery and vice. In order to enable the 
liberated convict to practise in society the lessons of morality and re- 
ligion taught him during imprisonment, we must be prepared to guide 
him in his new path, and to save him from the snares of former com- 
panions. In London there has existed for several years, and in New 
York has been recently established, a society for the protection and 
employment of recently discharged prisoners who are anxious to 
amend the error of their ways ; and in both cities the result has been 
such as to afford the liveliest satisfaction. To the ladies who visit 
weekly the female prisoners in this institution, the credit is justly due 
of having long acted on this principle ; but the males, so far as I am 
aware, are almost in every instance lefl principally to their own 
guidance— comforUibly clothed, it is true, and furnished with a little 
money, but which at best can only serve to prolong the feeble contest 
between good resolutions and the force of evil example.* I am satis- 
fied, if a society such as I have just mentioned were established in 
Philadelphia, that the greatest good would arise from its influence, 
and that re-convictions aflcr imprisonment, under this discipline al- 
ready comparatively rare, would become much more so.f 



* Throuffh the imtminentality of the Reverend* Charlee R. Demm^, D. D., and 
CoDrad A. Fksiechnian, the Grerman conTicta are ibr the moat pari provided with 
■oitable employment immediately on their discharge from prieon. 

t ^The care of diecbarjred priaoneri ia a part of the jlUn of operations of the 
"Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons;'* and 
although this branch of their labour has been less attended to than some others, 
yet it ouf ht not to be forgotten that until the prisoner is actually sent into the 
eommnnity he is industriously aided t>y members of the association. The dotl^ 
ing which he receives when that worn at his reception is not sufficient, is fur- 
nished by them. When a longer journey is to be made by him than the money 
riven by the State will supply, the necevnary addition is also made by them, and 
m other respects be is bendStcd by their intervention. Experience hat yet to 
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I cannot conclude thia report, without expresaing my thanks to the 
officers for their assistance rendered me in discharge of my profes- 
sional duties, and for their promptness in extending to the sick their 
sympathy and kindness. During the h'ngering illness of the two 
female prisoners who died within the year, 1 had frequent opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and admiring the unceasing solicitude of the matron, 
Mrs. Hall, to smooth their passage to the grave. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Robert A. Given, 
Fhf/sician tothe E. S. Ftnitentiary. 
January, 1846. 



Art. IV.^ — Report of the Board of Inspectors of the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania for the Year 1845. With the 
accompanying Documents, pp. 20. 

The Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary continue their 
testimony in favour of the separate system, and recommend 
it anew to the confidence of government and to the public 
support. They have considered it unnecessary to comment in 
detail upon the reports of the officers of the prison, which, they 
say, " embrace the entire relations and statistics of the institu- 
tion in all its departments." We trust that they will think 
otherwise before their next annual report The large detail 
furnished by the Eastern Penitentiary is far from comprising 
all the ** relations and statistics" proper to such an institution ; 
and yet there is a long interval to be passed before the tables 
of the western prison will be equal to the others. The subject 
of statistics, as was remarked in a former number, has not 
received the attention which it requires, and while we recog- 
nise the zeal and uprightness of our western friends, our duty 

decide how fkr permanent aid can be lafely establiahed for the diacharged, and to 
what extent the public will luatain such an enterpriae. The New York aaaocia- 
tion baa onlj commenoed ita meritoriona work, yet ita reporta are enooara|png. 
The defect m our own city baa not been unnoticed. A committee of our Priaon 
Society waa lome time ainoe cbarged witb tbe oonaideration of tbe aabject and 
the arrangement of a plan. Wo truat tbat the action of our frienda will not long 
be deUjedw— En.] 
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demands of us an unremitted exhortation to advance in this 
department* 

The warden, Mr. A. Beckman, after a few general remarks 
upon the advantages of the discipline which he superintends, says, 
** No year has closed since I have had charge of this institution, 
that so little reproof or punishment has been necessary, and the 
prisoners enjoyed better health and feelings." 

The physician. Dr. T. F. Dale, briefly states his conviction of 
the superior benefits of the separate method, compares the dis- 
astrous results in the Rhode Island experiment (which show 
insane to the number of 10 of 40 prisoners), with the experience 
of the Western Penitentiary (in which the proportion is one of 
525), and concludes that, when properly administered, our dis- 
cipline is not only safe, but highly remedial in a moral point of 
view. We extract the most important portion of his state- 
ments: 

** My monthly reports embrace all the details concerning the 
health of the prisoners, and a brief summary of them will serve 
to present you with its state throughout the year ; and it will, I 
think, be found to sustain the position, that prisoners under the 
* separate system* may enjoy as good health as under any 
other system, or even, considering tneir previous habits of life, 
as the community at large. 
** On the first of January, I found upon the sick list — 
No. 014 in an advanced sta^e of pulmonary consumption; 
'* 795 with scrofulous tubercles on face, back and chest, 

and diseased lungs ; 
** 576 subject to frequent attacks of epilepsy and with scro- 
fulous abscess ; 
** 962 neuralgia, with chronic inflammation of stomach 

and bowels ; 
^ 066 paralysis of the muscles of one eye ; 
" 1000 insane. 
" The first-mentioned, 914, will again be referred to among 
cases which terminated fatally. No. 795 was discharged by 
expiration of sentence, June 5lh, with health very greatly im- 
proved. No. 576 is still under treatment ; his case was much 
improved for several months, but his health again is failing. 
No. 962 was cured, and has been regularly at work for months, 
Na 966 cured, although for a time his disease increased. No, 
1009 was much improved when discharged by executive cle- 
mency, May 7 th. 
" During the year, sixty-six prisoners have been discharged 
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by expiration of sentence or pardon. Of this number sixty-one 
were in good healthy and five were in feeble health — three of the 
last number in better health than at the time of their admission, 
and of the whole number, thirteen were in improved health. 

" Seventy prisoners have been received during the year: of 
this number, forty-one were in good health and seventeen in 
impaired health ; and of twelve in apparent good health, three 
had been subject to rheumatism, two had tendency to pleuritic 
inflammation, one had suffered from repeated attacks of hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, and six were descended from parents 
who had died of pulmonary consumption. 

" There were, on the 1st of January, 1845, 180 convicts in 
the prison — ^70 were received during the year, making the 
whole number of prisoners for 1845, 200: of this number, ybur 
have died, viz : — 

April 28, No. 914, of tubercular consumption, hereditary ; 

June 15, " 819, chronic inflammation of liver and bowels; 
*« 22, " 961, tubercular consumption, hereditary : 
" 25, " 876, " " " 

Nos. 961 and 876 were recorded, on admission, as in good health ; 
No. 819 as having cough and pain in side; 

"914 '' lungs diseased ; 
At the time of death, No. 914 had been in prison 2 years 4 months. 

€4 tt ti it 819 " " 4 " 10 " 

M <c it a g^i tt it 1 '^ ** 

tt tt tt it SJQ « '< 3 <' 

The mortality of the year thus appears to have been two per 
cent 

"Very few of the many cases prescribed for, during the 
year, require especial notice. Most of them were of simple 
functional disturbance, and chiefly of the digestive organs. No. 
883 was twice attacked with severe hemorniage from the lungs, 
and although his health, for many weeks, has appeared to be 
very good, he will, doubtless, ultimately, sink under disease of 
the lungs. 

'' No. 973 is in feeble health, suffering under chronic disease 
of lungs and liver. No. 1048 was reduced to a very exhausted 
state, from the effects of a large abscess of the thigh : his health 
is entirelv restored. 

" Small-pox, though prevailing to a considerable extent 
throughout our city and neighbourhood, has not appeared 
within the prison. Many of tne prisoners were found, upon 
examination, to be in no way protected against an attack of the 
disease, and were, therefore, promptly vaccinated. 

The moral instructor, Mr. A. W. Black, joins in the favour- 
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able tesCimonjr of the other officersv in respect to the moral 
tendenciefl of the discipline^ and its safety as to mental health. 

^ In the department of common school instruction, the im- 
provement of the prisoners will be seen in the following state- 
ment of their present condition, compared with what it was on 
their entrance into this place: Of the 130 prisoners now suf- 
fering imprisonment Here, 85 can read, write, and cipher ; some 
of them possess a remarkable knowledge of arithmetic ; 43 
were acquainted, though imperfectly, with these branches at 
the time of their imprisonment. The others have learned, some 
of them, to cipher only, and the rest, all the branches in the 
prison ; 32 can read and write only, most of whom have learned 
these since their confinement. There are ten who can read 
only, and all of these, except three, have learned this in the 
prison. There is but one prisoner unable to read — he is an old 
man, of feeble intellect, who has almost all his life been a 
drunkard. He is indisposed to make an effort at learning; he 
has, however, been but a short time in prison, and he may be 
able to learn when the bewildering novelty of solitude has worn 
off. 

** Of the seventy received d urine the past year, five were 
unable to read ; four of these have learned to read, though im- 
perfectly, the other is the old man referred to above.** 

The library numbers over 300 volumes, and is said to be 
** a source of great delight and improvement" to the prisoners. 
Mr. Black's inquiries into the inducements to crime, are thus 
concluded : 

** Thus the origin of crimes can be traced to the unbridled 
passions which are excited and aroused by inebriation ; to an 
unprincipled love of money ; to utter laziness, where there is no 
moral restraint, and perhaps but little intellect ; or to the bitter 
vindictive feelings of a bad man towards his kind." 

The impropriety of so limiting the sentences of convicts that 
they shall be discharged in the most inclement season, is urged 
upon the attention of the inspectors, with the hope of procuring 
early legislative interference. We make another extract 

*' In regard to the character of those discharged during the 
past year, I may state, that all could read, except one, who 
refused to learn — many of them were excellent scholars in the 
ordinary branches of an English education, and almost all of 
them expre!»ed a firm determination to lead in future an up- 
right life. One of them (912) told me, the day before his dis- 
charge, that he valued the learning he had received here above 
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all price. Many others have made similar expressions. One 
man (033) was since his enlargement an inmate of my own 
house for a period of five months, and during that time behaved 
with the strictest propriety and honesty. Another (003) has 
called upon me, within a few days, to express his gratitude for 
instruction and kindness received in prison, ^ving me the infor- 
mation, at the same time, that he is now m a profitable and 
honest business, and as a token of his sincerity, made a dona- 
tion of valuable books to the library of the prison. Thus show- 
ing that many who have left this prison, are now wiser and 
better men." 

We are glad to find the imprisonment actually undergone at 
the time of death stated with respect to the four deceased con- 
victs ; but their colour is not mentioned, and the defects noted 
in a former number of our journal as apparent in the Report of 
the preceding year, reappear in the present one. On the whole, 
however, the evidence of zealous regard to the interests of the 
convicts and of society is encouraging ; and we arc sure that 
the humane efforts of the officers will be the cause of much 
good to both. 
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MASSACBU8ETTS STATE PRISON. Jgg 



Irt. V. — Report of the Massachusetts State Prison. (Documents 
of the Senate^ January j 1846. JVb, 3.) 

Although we find throughout this Report evidence of unjust 
lias against what is termed the solitary systenry— which phrase- 
)logy is so introduced as to convey an erroneous idea of the 
nethod to which it is applied — yet we also find occasion for 
nitisfaction in two respects. It is obvious that the inspectors 
ind officers of the prison are giving their sanction to those 
lumane fundamental principles which have led to the establish- 
ncnt of the separate discipline in Pennsylvania, and which 
icreafter will bring about the same result in Massachusetts; 
ind it is also obvious that the chief impediment in the way of 
he reception of that discipline in our sister state is the igno- 
tuice which exists in the public mind of the true character 
>f our system. This removed, we shall confidently expect to 
lee the benevolent designs of those gentlemen directed by a 
nore enlightened judgment to the best means hitherto devised 
for their realization — the means to w^hich Europe is now resort- 
ing, and which are beginning to be rightly appreciated not only 
imongst our southern brethren, but by some of the foremost 
citizens of Boston. What remains to be done, therefore, is to 
rectify the errors of the head ; and to disembarrass the humane 
sflforts of all friends of reform, of those misconceptions which 
turn them into an unprofitable and even pernicious course of 
practice. 

The inspectors begin by stating the prosperous condition of 
the institution under their care, and they then proceed to notice 
lome observations of Miss Dix in her " Remarks," lately pub- 
lished. We do not propose to intrude in any controversy 
between that lady and those who may feel themselves aggrieved 
by her representations. Whether or not the warden entered 
upon his oflice " with the desire and belief that he should be 
able to do away all punishment," is a question rather of private 
than of public interest, except so far as it may strengthen 
any inference to be drawn from the result of his endeavours. 
We have read with pleasure his own exhibition of the state of 
feeling in which he commenced his duties, and we cordially 
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join in the approbation which all friends of convicts must give 
to views so creditable to his philanthropy as those which he 
expressed in his earlier Report. It may be permitted here, 
however, to say, that in relation to the actual condition of the 
prison and its discipline when visited by Miss Dix, there are 
considerations |}ot to be disposed of by general assertions. 
A visiter who had carefully availed herself of the frequent 
inspection of the leading penitentiaries in the Middle and East- 
ern States, and the faithfulness of whose testimony is not and 
cannot be disputed, must be conceded to have at least some 
real occasion for her statement, when she speaks comparatively 
upon matters of easy observation, such as the condition of beds, 
and bed-clothing ('' revealing animated as well as other sources 
•f offence," p. 44) — the insufficient provision for personal clean- 
liness (e. g. bathing), in which she is sustained by the physician 
in the Report before us — or the general appearance of the pri- 
soners, cell habits, &c., (which, she says, " compare disadvan- 
tageously with the penitentiaries in Connecticut and Maryland,") 
in which she is partly confirmed by the warden himself, who 
tells us that the occupation of many of the convicts in " very 
dirty employments" connected with the buildings in progress, and 
the dirt and dust carried into their cells during the summer, gave 
" occasion to some to make reports not very favourable to the 
discipline, order, and neatness of the prison." 

So with respect to the discipline, of which Miss Dix must 
be understood to speak comparatively, and the evidence of 
which she gives as received from the ivarden and clerk. Thus 
we have in April, 1844, seven punishments; in April, 1845, 
twelve; in May, 1844, eight punishments; in May, 1845, 
twelve ; in June, 1844, five punishments ; in June, 1845, twenty- 
five. 

The inspectors state that the discipline of the prison has been 
milder for more than two years past than it had previously 
been, and that the result of this change is favourable; the 
number of outbreaks, acts of violence and insubordination, 
having been fewer than during any other period of the same 
length since the establishment of the institution. They add — 

" So far from adopting the belief, that all punishment may 
be dispensed with, the officers of the prison fully believe not 
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only in the necessity of punishment, to the good order and sub- 
jection of the convicts, but that even corporeal punishment must 
at times be iriflicted, to subdue the stubborn offender y and they 
have ever acted upon this principle. But they do hold, and 
advocate the opinion, that this mode of punishment shouM be 
resorted to only in extreme cases, and wnen milder means fail 
of their end." 

In the Eastern Penitentiary " milder means" never fail of 
their end; the lash is unknown. We quoted in our last number 
the opinion of Miss Dix, that under the associate system the 
whip could not be laid aside ; and we referred to the praise- 
worthy attempts which had been made at Sing Sing to reduce 
the number of corporal punishments, the success of which had 
been only partial. JSfow we have it published, on the authority 
of the Inspectors of the Charlestown State Prison, that the lash 
MUST be inflicted. They frankly inform us, that, according to 
their opinion of the resources of the silent plan which they 
administer, "the good order and subjection of the convicts" 
require the terrible aid of the scourge. We are wholly unable 
to comprehend how those gentlemen could write, in the very 
next sentence to that last above quoted — 

" This mode of treatment of convicts who, though prisoners, 
are men, and many of whom, we are glad to know^ are not stran- 
gers to the better feelings of man, is found by exf)erience, which 
is the surest test of what is best, to be better fitted than any 
other to attain the true ends of government" 

Many years ago, the stem warden of the Auburn prison. 
Captain Lynds, spoke as follows to the French commissioners, 
who had asked whether or not corporal punishment could be 
dispensed with — 

" I am convinced of the contrary. I regard the punishment 
of the whip as the most efficient, and at the same time the most 
humane, which exists. It never injures the health, and it obliges 
the prisoners to lead a life essentially healthy. Solitary con- 
finement, on the contrary, is often inefficient, and is always 
dangerous." ..." I believe it impossible to govern a large pri- 
son wiihoui the use of the whip. Only those persons who have 
obtained their knowledge of human nature from books can say 
the contrary." 

Such is the joint testimony in favour of this discipline, so 
healUiful to the moral and physical economy of prisoners! 
Alas ! that the opinions of a keeper whose name has become 

16» 
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the representative of ideas of severity, should at this day be 
echoed by the chief officers of a Massachusetts penitentiary — 
that gentlemen of humane intentions should thus blindly expose 
themselves to the animadversions of the civilized world ! We 
have again and again invited a closer examination of these 
erroneous views of discipline, and have endeavoured to hold 
out as a warning the abuses to which our opponents are always 
exposed. In New York the most prominent friends of associa- 
tion speak in terms which should at least make their eastern 
brethren pause before they venture upon a repetition of the 
doctrine which has been cited. In the last Report of the 
New York Prison Society is published, in a note, an extract 
from Dr. Caldwell's Essay on Penitentiary Discipline, &c., 
which the Executive Committee (Judge Edmonds, chairman) 
say " all experience proves to bejusL" 

** But from the practice of habitually inflicting on criminals 
the punishment of the lash, there arises another evil, not much 
less to be deprecated. It is the deteriorating effect which it 
necessarily produces on those who consent to engage in it, and 
become its ministers ; — its inhumanizing influence on all who 
enlist themselves as punishers by profession. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, it tends to the extinguishment of all high, 
amiable, and honourable feelings in the hirelings who pursue it, 
almost as inevitably as in the convicts who are the subjects 
of it. To moralityy virtue, or any praiseworthy sentiment or 
feeling, it has no a^nity. Being exclusively the offspring of 
animal propensity, its unavoidable effect is, to brutalize those 
who are daily concerned in it In direct proportion as it 
makes them more of animals, it makes them less of men. It is 
a foe to benevolence, and therefore obliterates those fine sym- 
pathies and charities of human nature which are among the 
most valuable safeguards of virtue." 

We would not use such phraseology as this towards the 
officers of the Charlestown prison ; for we cheerfully recognise 
their desire to act worthily in their responsible stations ; but it 
is right not only to oppose so pernicious a principle as that 
which they are promulgating, but to show what their own co- 
labourers on the side of association have said upon the subject. 
Were we sure that the immediate abolition of corporal chas- 
tisement would increase the number of the supporters of the 
associate plan, and embarrass for a time our endeavours to 
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substitute that of separate labour, we would nevertheless urge 
the abandonment of the whip. It is the instrument of degrada- 
tion, not of reform. 

It is in vain to declaim against the abuse of that which is 
wrong in itself, or to attempt the justification of a vicious dis- 
cipline by distinguishing its best from its worst administration. 
When the very nature of the method is such as frequently to 
run into excess, and exp)erience shows that it is every day tend- 
ing to the most deplorable results, it ought to be abolished un- 
less necessity compels its maintenance. If, as the friends of 
association in New York believe, their discipline can be con- 
ducted without the lash, we say throw away that disgraceful 
instrument ; if that cannot be done, there is needed no other 
reason for demanding an abandonment of the system which 
requires its use. In our last number,* we quoted an account 
of two cases in which death in the most afflicting circum- 
stances had manifested the risks of corporal punishment. We 
are far from alleging that the officers at Charlestown are re- 
sponsible for such outrages, or that they would adhere to their 
opinion if they were convinced that so horrible an excess must 
always follow their mode of chastisement. The probabilities, 
however, are not to be gathered from the inferences of those 
gentlemen, but from a consideration of all the facts. We are 
to suppose their discipline in force over the whole country, 
under the control of men of every variety of temper and intel- 
ligence, and then to estimate the hazards of the method as com- 
pared with those of the separate system, or with those of the 
silent system administered without the whip. With this com- 
parison in view, and not with any design to confound the 
management at Auburn with that contemplated by the Inspec- 
tors of the Massachusetts prison, we introduce the following 
extract from the published testimony in the case of Plumb. 
That unfortunate convict, whose death was recently brought to 
the notice of the criminal tribunals of New York, was com- 
mitted in October, 1843, at the age of about seventeen years. 
It was in evidence before the Coroner that he was of unsound 
mind previous to conviction. 

• Art. TiiL p. 92. 
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HiRAH Rathbun, sworn : — I am Keeper of the prison, and have 
been Keeper since the 2d day of June last. Plumb was the convict 
who was in the box. He was a convict when I came here. I have 
not seen him this morning. He was in the shoe shop, on the State 
tailor's board. He is about twenty years of age, as appears by the 
Register. He came here in 1842, and was registered as seventeen 
years of age. I think he came in October, from Seneca or Wayne, 
He had been previously to a week ago yesterday, punished two or 
three times, since I have been here. I believe he was sent here for 
grand larceny. He was punished a week ago yesterday for going 
above and breaking out windows, and throwing out property, a jug 
of oil — and other property. By above I mean over the shop where 
he worked. He was brought down into the shop and I was sent for. 
I was in the village. When I came he had been sent to the kitchen. 
An officer went and brought him to the shop. He stript himself by 
my direction, and was punished. He was punished by Melancthon 
W. Gary, a deputy keeper, with a cat. The blows were reported at 
30. Six is the usual number of strands to the cat. I presume the 
cat had six. I stood by while the punishment was inflicted. The 
officer always reports to the keeper the number of blows. I made 
an entry at the time. He was punished a number of blows and I 
went to the cutlery shop. I was sent for at the cutlery shop to come 
back. This was during the punishment. While spectators were 
passing through, he had run in among them. He was punished be- 
fore he went to his bench. The whipping was in the shop. He was 
farther punished for running in among the spectators, thus making 
out the thirty blows in all. Gary punished him both times. Gary 
has charge of the shop. He went to his cell that night — tore up his 
Bible and other books in his cell and did other mischief. I think I 
was told he tore his clothing or bedclothes. I was informed by Van- 
denburgh in the morning, and by Gary Tuesday morning. Plumb 
was then punished by Gary in the shoe shop. The report by Gary 
was 12 blows. I didn't count, but supposed that to be the number. 
He was then sent to his bench, and remained until noon, and then 
marched to the dinner table with his company. I didn't observe him 
at dinner. I spolce to Dr. Bigelow about his case. I told the officer 
to let him go to his bench, and if he kept still to let him be. I stated 
to the Dr, that upon his punishment he appeared to have a relax, 
and asked him whether he had better come and see him, or I should 
send him to the hospital. He advised me to send him to ifie hospital, 
and 2 sent him up to the hospital. I should think the relax came 
upon him about the close of the punishment, I inquired daily of the 
doctor about the patients in the hospital, and inquired about him. I 
sent him to the hospital from the dinner table. I had not at that time 
or before, discovered any thing that I should call indications of in* 
sanity. 

Thanksgiving day John Flusk had charge of the wing, and sent 
for me to come into the wing, and I went down. The convicts did 
Dot work that day, but were in their cells. Husk was doing duty as 
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a substitute. Husk said he had caught a man in the wing making 
noise. We had had some difficulty in this respect. He happened to 
lay his hand upon this boy, and asked him what he was making a 
noise for. I don't recollect the reply. He inquired his name. He 
said it was steamboat. That was all the name he would give. I 
told Husk to bring him out. He brought him out. I waited some 
time in the wing adjoining the kitchen. He did not come. I stepped 
along a little. / saw Plumb faint away as he pretended and fall 
dawn. I thought it teas prete?ice. Husk attempted to get him up. 
He seemed entirely helpless. I told Husk to give him six or seven 
cuts. He did so and then stopped. I talked with Husk one or two 
minutes about his situation, and then turning to Plumb, said, Young 
man, your conduct has not been very good. My recommcfid to you 
is J that you get on your feet and behave better^ or we shall apply the 
cat again. I told him the time woidd be pretty short in which I 
wanted him to get up. He got to his feet at once. He acknowledged 
his conduct had been bad, and said he would behave well, and walked 
to his cell apparently well. From that time until a week last Mon- 
day, I have heard nothing against his conduct. He has to go up to 
the third gallery to his cell. I saw the prison-book this morning, 
and it appears from the book that he had been whipped before I came 
to the prison. By the book he was whipped at three difierent times 
six blows, then four, then five, then four, then three, then six twice. 
There are no dates. I never discovered any thing in his conversa- 
tion indicating insanity. I never suspected that he might be insane. 
Gary gave me to understand that Plumb had endeavoured to make 
him, Gary, think he. Plumb, was insane.* Gary said he had sent 
him to the kitchen, and he may have said to be examined by Dr. 
Bigelow. I think Gary did not say that he thought he was insane. 
I am quite positive that he did not. I don't recollect of being infornned 
by any officer of the prison, that he thought he was insane. In con- 
sequence of my absence, I suppose he was sent to the kitchen to 
await my return. In a few instances, convicts were sent to the 
kitchen to await my return, but it was not a general thing. I sup- 
pose all the blows were inflicted while I was present. Gary had got 
through whipping the first time, before I went to the cutler's shop, 

* [The last report of the New York Prison Association speaks of ** the greater 
difficulty under the associated and silent system, in distinmiishing those who are 
absolatcly insane from those who only feign insanity.** Reference is then made 
to a late case at Sing Sing, in which a prisoner, who had been several times 
punished for feigning insanity, and who, aAer manifesting symptoms of mental de. 
rangement, was examined by the physician and declared to be of sound mind, 
was severely punished without success, and shortly after died in a lunatic asylum 
to which he was sent. The report adds, ** We mention this fact simply to point 
out the difficulty, when so many are congregated together under circumstances 
which must constantly keep those in authority on their guard against deception, 
of distinguishing certain forms of insanity, and the danger of punishing as dis. 
semblers those who are truly afflicted.** 

In a recent case (not Plumb*s) a convict received 98 blows, or 588 lashes ** fiir 
violent conduct under an alleged pretence of insanity,*' — See ante^ p. 171.] 
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and he had gone to his place. I have no reason to suppose that more 
than 30 blows were inflicted on Monday, except from the report of 
another man who was told by a convict that there were more. I 
have no reason to believe that more than 30 blows were inflicted. I 
think in no instance until Tuesday, has there been reported a less 
number of blows than were inflicted. The cat is the same used, or 
one very similar, / have reason to believe tJiat more t/ian 12 biows 
toere inflicted on Tuesday, Only 12 were reported, A gentleman 
who counted^ told me there were 25 bUnis. It was George Cray. 
Some blows were given, and then Plumb was talked to— and more 
blows were given. He was marked on Monday. The flesh was cut 
very little, I think there were not marks upon the neck. I should 
think the blood didnU run down his back on Monday at all. He bled 
from the hand. There might have been a few drops of blood on his 
back. His back was washed with salt brine. I have seen this done 
a few times and have heard of its being done before. This is not a 
new practice. The brine is said to be cooling and beneficial, and 
that was the reason of its use. The brine was bloody. He appeared 
a good deal exhausted after the whipping. After he had been struck 
one or two blows, he ran behind the desk and held on to it, and was 
taken out from there. — He was whipped on his bare back both times. 
I don't know whether he worked on Monday after being whipped, I 
stayed on Monday at the shop until he was marched to dinner. I saw 
him in the shop in the afternoon. I can't say whether he was at 
work, but he was sitting on the bench. I think he might have worked. 
He might have been in pain if he had worked. I saw him on Tues- 
day in the forenoon about 9 or 10 o'clock. He was whipped about 
ten o'clock. I saw his back when he was stripped to be whipped the 
second time. The marks were on the shoulders and hip. I think 
the flesh was not cut except in a few places. There were marks. I 
did not see the raw spot until yesterday. / think his back teas in a 
proper condition to be whipped again. The blood did not run down 
his back at all on Tuesday. He was apparently well on Monday 
morning. I had not known of his being sick before. I have been 
in the habit of seeing him twice a day. I think I sat in the officer's 
desk, so that his back was not exactly towards me, but I think I 
could see his back. WTien tJie salt was applied he gave indications 
that it smarted. He has not been washed with brine since his death, 
to my knowledge. I have given no directions that he should be 
washed with any thing. I do not believe any such directions have 
been given by any officer of the prison. I don't know but I recoro* 
mended the washing with the brine af\er the whipping." 

The physician of the prison said, " I should think, fronn an 
examination of the body, that there were from 60 to 100 blows 
of the cat, making from 360 to 600 stripes of the lash*" 

Dr. Joseph T. Pitney said that he thought, " from an exami- 
nation of the body, there were 400 or 600 lashes," . . • " From 
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the statement of Dr. Bigelow, there has probably existed in the 
prison a noxious gas. Plumb was, probably, predisposed by 
that gas to be prostrated by ihe flagellation. I don't believe he 
would have had disease to that degree without flagellation." . . 
. . . ** I believe that the involuntary discharges which he had 
were produced by whipping." 

Dr. Willard thought that there were between 360 and 600 
stripes. " Of this I have no doubt, that the whipping contri- 
buted to the disease, and that it was hastened by it. On ex- 
amining the back, the epidermis is all cut up." 

Dr. Dimon thought the fever was the principal cause of his 
death, but that " it was undoubtedly aggravated by the whip- 
ping." ..." I think he died from the fever, aggravated by the 
flagellation." 

The account of the suffering of the poor victim is furnished 
at length in the report of the case, but we have neither space 
nor inclination for its insertion.* The reader will have ob- 
served that there was a " noxious gds^* in the prison which was 
occasioning fever amongst the convicts ; that one of those who 
were sick was whipped to such an extent that he died from the 
combined effects of the malady and the punishment ; and that 

THE KECORDS OF THE PRISON FALSELY EXHIBIT THE NUMBER OF BLOWS 

WHICH HE RECEIVED ; and that all this occurred in the celebrated 
State Penitentiary at Auburn. We have no doubt that the in- 
spectors of the Charlestown prison will join us in hearty repro- 
bation of such an abuse of their method, but they will persist 
in advocating the whip as they recommend it. We entreat of 
them to ponder the general character of the testimony in Plumb*s 
case ; let them suppose that he died not of the whipping but of 
the fever — and if they can compare the spirit which pervades 
the language of the keeper and his subordinates with that which 
breathes from every line of their own warden's report made 
November 30, 1844, and not feel a burning desire to secure the 
predominance of the latter even at the cost of their favourite 
association^ they have less intelligence and humanity than we 

* The coroner's jury found that Plumb died " of bilions intermitting fever, pre- 
vailing^ in the prison — aggravated, if not superinduced, by severe flagellation, 
inflicted before the attack, by Mclancthon W. Gary, one of the assistant keepers 
in said prison.'* 
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have attributed to them.* It will not always happen in the 
best associate prisons that mortal consequences will follow the 
use of the scourge ; but there are effects upon the morale of 
convicts which deserve the most serious precaution. We have 
quoted the enlightened committee of the New York Prison So- 
ciety ; let us add a few words from a source equally free from 
any suspicion of undue bias in our favour. In the year 1842, 
Dr. Pitney, then medical officer of the Auburn Penitentiary, 
wrote as follows : 

«* The cats and rawhides most generally and naturally have 
the effect of exciting and cultivating a sour, refractory, and 
malignant disposition, and of destroying entirely, all sense of 
self-respect, and consequently be the most prolific means of 
insubordination, and of counteracting one of the great objects 
of state prison confinement — the reformation of the convicL*^ 

The external order of an associate prison is only external 
It serves to mislead those observers who are satisfied with ap- 
pearances ; but it implies no interior amendment of the con- 
victs. We have already published, but we repeat, because of 
its importance in this connexion, the following paragraph of 
the Inspectors at Sing Sing. 

" There are very many who are continually struggling 
against the infirmity of their natures, and who repent as sin- 
cerely as they transgress suddenly, and who often entertain 
sincere intentions of repentance, yet who are the most frequent 
objects of the lash." 

" All experience" shows this statement also to be " just." In 
Europe the question is settled against the whip. In the United 
States we may hope that the efforts of Judge Edmonds and 
other prominent philanthropists will ere long end the contro- 
versy amongst the friends of association. It may at least be 



* We purposely abitain from reviewing grenerallj in this connexion the abuKS 
of the New York state prisons ; but it ought not to be forgotten that tlie rtdbs of 
any tyntem are to be considered by inquirers. In a discussion in the Senate of 
New York, since the issuing of our last number, Mr. Clark stated that he ** had 
known of insUnces of discipline at Sing Sing of a description positively horrid:^ 
Senator Van Schomhaven described the ** cat** used at Auburn as made of leather 
thongs. Mr. Clark said that the one shown to him at Sing Sing was made of 
wire! 
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expected that the Inspectors of the Massachusetts prison will 
put the matter to trial, before they again deny the possibility of 
good government without lashing their prisoners. Let them 
after experiment speak confidently.* Should they succeed in 
the humane attempt, none will rejoice more than ourselves at 
the improvementjof the customs of association. For the su- 
periority of the separate system we would still contend ; but 
there would exist for all parties the happy certainty that under 
any form of discipline no scourge in all our land goaded to 
obstinacy in crime those whom a better treatment might have 
reformed. 

" Although," say the Inspectors, " the expenditures of the 
past year have been considerably larger than is usual, still 
there is a balance in favour of the prison, of something over 
eight hundred dollars, — ^presenting the gratifying fact that the 
prison is not a charge upon the state." 

Again the boast of economy. Perhaps the reader desires to 
know how this '^ gratifying facV^ is secured, and he shall not be 
disappointed. In Pennsylvania we make no boast of saving 
money to the state. On the contrary, the warmest friends of 
our system complain because our expenditure is not larger than 
it has been made by the authorities. If the directors of asso- 
ciate prisons would give to their prisoners the provisions which 
exist in our state, if they would furnish the purer air, more 
wholesome food, more comfortable clothing, and better supply 
of water, which convicts enjoy here, those gentlemen might 
occupy a more favourable ground for exultation. In the Mas- 
sachusetts State Penitentiary, the officers of which proclaim 



• The testimony of convicts who have been in both associate and separate pri- 
sons, respecting* the influence of the discipline upon their temper, may fairly be 
taken as indicative of the truth. Of a large number in the Elastern Penitentiary, 
we have (bund only one who did not pointedly condemn the whip as fitted to 
•* harden^* and to '* sour" the temper, to " excite revenge," and to " lower the 
spirit" of prisoners. The exception was a man of liberal education, who said to 
in, ** I don*t know what / would do afler being struck — I couldn*t bear it — I 
would do any thing to the keeper who tried the lash with me ; but," a4lded he, 
with an air of conscious superiority, ** there arc some poor, ignorant, low-minded 
convicts who can*t be made to obey without some such thing ; and those fellows 
ought to be whipped !** This can scarcely be the thought of the Charlestown in. 
i|iectori. 

VOL. IL 17 
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that they have saved eight hundred dollars to the public trea- 
sury, the physician thus complains (p. 27). 

" Connected with the health of the prison, I beg leave to 
mention two subjects which I deem important to receive atten- 
tion ; a better ventilation of the sleeping cells, and more com- 
plete apparatus for bathing. 

" The defect of the former seems owing to the mode of con- 
struction of the night prison, in not having larger outer win- 
dows. The deficiency in question is only felt in the extreme 
heat of summer. To this caiLse, in part, is attributable the diar- 
rhoea which quite a number experienced a slight attack of, as 
above noticed. This subject has received the attention of the 
warden ; but at present I understand he considers it doubtful 
whether a remedy can be afforded without a substantial altera- 
tion of the prison structure. 

" In regard to the matter of bathing, no argument need be 
used to show that an occasional bath of warm water, during 
the cold months of the year, would conduce as much to health 
as to cleanliness. Jt jpresenU tfie prison is without this useful 
and salutary convenience, and therein is behind the better 
ordered arrangements, in this behalf, of a prison on the solitary 
system of another state" 

Take another illustration from the warden's Report : 

^< The whole year has been devoted to extensive repairs, the oon* 
struction of a long range of new workshops, and the making, or 
filling up of nearly two acres of land, requiring many men from 
without to be constantly employed within 'the prison, and on the 
prison wharf, scowmen, teamsters, masons, carpenters, slaters, J^,, 
toorking in juxtaposition tvilh the convicts, and affording opportu- 
nities for intercourse, which could not be altogether prevented. In 
consequence of the removal and rebuilding of the whitesmiths,'' uphol- 
sterers', cabinetmakers', shoemakers', and tailors' shops, a very large 
portion (^ the convicts were deprived of tlieir workshops, and toere 
necessarily crowded into the other shops and brought nearer together, 
than was desirable or consistent with a strictly silent system of disci- 
pline, I was obliged to take the chapel for a workshop, and religious 
services during the summer have been performed in the new 'prison. 
All these things have rendered the duties of the officers of the prison 
very arduous during the past year, so thai the health of many cf 
them failed, and more than half the overseers became sick, and were 
obliged to leave the prison, and were absent, some of them ^ all summer, 
and others a large part of the time, obliging me to have recourse to 
the appointment of strangers, as temporary officers to take charge (f 
their duties, at a time that required more than ordinary skill and 
experience in the management and government of the prison ; until 
at last my own health failed me. But 1 was obliged to continue as 
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well as I could in the performaDce of duty, although my physician 
alnnost peremptorily required my going to the springs, towards the 
clode of the summer, for relief. About this time 1 discovered thnt we 
had had an unfaithful officer during the year, who had been conniving 
with the convicts, talking and trading with them, and producing such 
mischief, as only an unfaithful officer can produce. 2^he jrrison 
yard^ during the summer^ was almost as public as tJie hightcay^ 
filled with lumber, brick, stone, lime, sand, and the abundant and 
unsightly materials of the old shops." 

Such are the ways and means by which is obtained the 
" gratifying fact" that eight hundred dollars have been saved ! 

After acknowledging that it is impossible to prevent inter- 
course among the convicts at Charlestown, the warden attempts 
to lessen the weight of the objection thus furnished, and says, 
as usual, that he supposes the same impossibility to exist in all 
prisons, even in those of solitary confinement, meaning thereby 
the separate system in force in Pennsylvania. The reader will 
see what pains are taken to keep this word " solitary" in full 
view, even when its introduction is superfluous. 

** But I have not experienced so much evil from the illicit conver- 
sation which convicts can have in this prison, as in my judgment to 
warrant so great an expense, and so much deprivation and suffering. 
I believe tliat the few ivords which a convict can steal the opportunity 
to sayy is full as likely to be good and ejicouraging, as evil arid 
debasing. I am convinced that convicts are men, and not always 
the worst men in the world ; and whatever improvements in prisons 
may be proposed, I am only desirous that humanity and the best 
interests of the convicts may prevail. That the ease, comfort, and 
safety of the warden and officers, are greatly promoted in the sepa- 
rate, solitary system of imprisonment, there can be no doubt ; and 
the amount of punishment, in addition to constant, solitary imprison- 
ment, ought to be greatly reduced. Almost all the punishment 
inflicted here is by solitary confinement, and a punishment of this 
kind, varying from one to a few days, has generally been found 
sufficient to subdue the offender." 

What will be said to the fact, that we also punish by 
"solitary" confinement? Our prisoners are taken from the 
operation of the separate system and subjected to the "solitary" 
method, and it is remarkable (not extraordinary) that this pro- 
ceeding did not suggest to the warden the probability of a 
difference between the two modes of discipline. It is too late 
to rely on the exploded sophism of the Secretary of the Boston 
Prison Discipline Society; and it is to be hoped that the 
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officers at Charlestown will not again resort to a misrepresent- 
ation against which they have been distinctly warned, and a 
repetition of which will be discreditable to themselves. 

Of the disadvantages of intercourse amongst convicts we 
shall say nothing in this place ; but, referring the reader to the 
second article of our last number, we shall proceed to notice 
a curious anecdote, which is too good to be lost. Although 
Maine, Rhode Island, New York, and Virginia, had tried the 
" solitary" system, and Pennsylvania had tried the separate 
system, yet the warden, as though resolved to put a finishing 
blow to controversy, undertook an experiment of his own. 
Catching a prisoner, whom it was very proper to shut up as a 
dangerous fellow, he put his subject into a large cell; "furnished 
his cell with a bed and every thing to make him comfortable, 
intending to keep him in constant solitary confinement." Thus 
far, the object was to punish a reckless convict. But it appears 
to have occurred to the warden that here was an opportunity 
to demonstrate to the world the true character of a rival sys- 
tem. Conceive the satisfaction with which the worthy man at 
intervals contemplated the progress of his experiment ! Was 
not the apartment "large and comfortable"? Had not the 
subject " every thing to make him comfortable" ? What more 
could be desired ? We can almost see the conductor of this 
decisive trial turning his man now on this side, now on that — 
inspecting, from hour to hour, the developement, perhaps, of 
symptoms of bodily disease, or, it may be, of mental disorder — 
as Messrs. Weekes and Crosse watched for acari in the ere- 
ative operation for which they have become so famous. The 
convict, doubtless ignorant of the important position which he 
was designed to occupy amongst the friends of reform, " begged 
to be released ;" but affairs had not yet reached the desired 
crisis. Then the restless fellow " asked for work," which was 
allowed to him ; and he continued to make shoes during seve- 
ral weeks. At the expiration of this period " his humiHty and 
constant complaints of loneliness and misery, at last conquered 
my determination," says the warden, ** and I was obliged to 
restore him again to the yard and the workshop." Can any 
thing be more conclusive? Some inconsiderate persons, it is 
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true, have ventured to hint that a trial with more than two 
thousand persons at Cherry Hill, and more than one thousand 
at Pittsburg, ought to be taken into the account ; but these are 
pertinacious partisans, and must be taught to pay a proper 
regard to evidence. The duration of the solitude is of course 
inconsequential ; for, adds Mr. Robinson, '' when a man is sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement by law, the hopelessness of relief 
undoubtedly at last reconciles him to his condition and compels 
him to submit to his punishment without a murmur, rendering 
him tame and docile, and humbly grateful to every one that 
may benevolently call upon him, and break the monotonous 
tediousness of his solitude." On the whole, therefore, it must 
be conceded that the discussion is ended by this experiment 
with one prisoner for " several weeks "! 

We write with due respect for the warden, but with a strong 
feeling of regret that a person who is actuated by feelings as 
creditable as those which he has heretofore expressed, and 
who has shown such humanity and so correct a judgment as 
we believe to have directed the moderation of discipline at 
Charlestown, should have ventured upon the publication of 
such an experiment as the foregoing. The suggestion, that in 
the old prison, which contains about a hundred cells, ** solitary 
confinement with labour could be tried upon one-third of the 
convicts without much additional expense," loses much of its 
value when it is accompanied by such evidence of the capabi- 
lity of the warden to conduct the proposed trial. Those old 
cells, '< long disused,*' would need to be prepared by a compe- 
tent mechanic, under the instruction of persons acquainted with 
the requisites of separate confinement. With the arrangements 
of the Eastern Penitentiary, we should be sorry to intrust a 
third of the convicts at Charlestown to the management of a 
warden no better informed than Mr. Robinson in relation to 
our discipline. With those ''old," ''disused" cells we are 
ready to insure a disastrous issue. If Mr. R. will study our 
system and inform himself of the mechanical and moral means 
upon which its proper administration depends; if the authori- 
ties will make the necessary alterations in the building, and if 
the trial be fairly moJe, we shall rejoice at the opportunity thus 
cheaply afforded to our fellow-citizens for acquiring a prac- 

17» 
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tical acquaintance with the separate discipline. It will be an 
example at home, to which may be committed the fortune of the 
controversy now existing between us. On the other hand, if 
the ignorance and rashness heretofore manifested in the pre- 
tended trials of the separate system are to qualify the experi- 
ment, nothing can be expected other than has already been 
produced by the friends of association. Even the best adminis- 
tration cannot effect as much in an institution in which separa- 
tion is exceptional, as where it is the common r<5gime to which 
all are subjected ; and if character or the degree of legal cri- 
minality is to govern the selection of the separate prisoners, no 
parallel can be run with our establishments; yet we- say, make 
a fair trial in those hundred cells, suitably warmed and venti- 
lated, — allow proper food, clothing, exercise, and the means of 
personal cleanliness — let visitation and instruction be sufficiently 
intermixed with the daily routine of duties ; — adopt a different 
view of the moral nature of convicts from that which is held 
by the present inspectors, — give time to the enterprise, — let the 
number of prisoners be large enough for comparison, and then 
tell us that the " experiment has been tried" — " I have been 
obliged,^^ says the warden, " to try it upon one /" 

In relation to the health of the prison, a careful examination 
of the Report will show the value of the general assertions 
which it contains. We have not space in this number to com- 
pare its detailed statements with what is known respecting the 
records of the principal prisons in the United States ; and it 
would be fruitless to confine our inquiry to the results of expe- 
rience at Charlestown during a single year. For illustration 
mei'ely, we may say that although in 1845 there was one death, 
in the preceding year there were two^ and Dr. Baly (On the 
mortality in prisons) estimates the mortality to be very nearly 
two per cent of the daily average of prisoners. Amongst the 
white convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary the deaths in 1845 
are stated to be 50 per cent, less than in 1844; but these ex- 
amples must suffice at the present time. 

The Report of the Charlestown Prison for 1844 contains the 
following paragraph : 

" An event which we consider as one of the most interesting 
in the history of the prison, during the last year, is the removal 
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of a number of insane convicts from the solitary cells (where, 
from the nature of their disease, and consequent incapacity to 
labour, they were, without imputing fault to any one, in a great 
measure passed unheeded by) to Uiose humane and invaluable 
institutions for the insane which have so long blessed this com- 
monwealth," &c. 

In the Report for 1845, the physician says : 

"No instances have occurred requiring a removal of an 
insane prisoner to the State Lunatic Hospital. But I have been 

Slad to avail myself of their advice in one instance, where, 
lough I was persuaded of the insanity of the convict, I thought 
fit to yield to the prisoner's own request and permit him to re- 
turn to labour," &c. 

During 1844, twelve prisoners were received into the Eastern 
Penitentiary, '* labouring under some form of mental derange- 
ment;" and in 1845, thirteen were received in the same un- 
happy condition. Of the deaths in 1845, three had, on their 
admission^ insanity '' combined with physical disease," and two 
who were registered in good bodily health were disordered in 
mind. The reader is referred to the Report of the Physician 
of the Eastern Penitentiary* for a minute account of these 
cases, and we think that he will have no difficulty in con- 
cluding that the removal of insane patients from the cells at 
Charlestown has a very important bearing upon the mortality 
of the prison. 

Again : The proportion of coloured prisoners to the whites 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, as shown by the tables from the 
opening of that institution, is more than three times that given 
for Charlestown. The value of this fact has been abundantly 
shown. 

Further: Of the prisoners who died in our Penitentiary 
during the past year, two-thirds were fatally diseased on admis- 
sion, as appears by the Inspectors* Report ; and of the remain- 
ing third, two-fiflhs were insane when admitted, and three- 
fifdis were coloured. The insane had been nearly three years 
in confinement at the time of their death. The Physician's 
Report furnishes the details of all the cases. 

Fourteen of the Charlestown convicts were discharged by 

* Page 163 et tcq. of this number. 
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remisgian of sentence or by order of court. The reasons for 
these discharges do not appear. Such has been the practice 
with respect to pardons for ill health amongst the associate 
prisons, that until we learn the motives in these fourteen cases, 
it is impossible to estimate confidently the health of the prison. 

The number of patients admitted to the hospital during the 
year 1845 was sixty-two. In the Eastern Penitentiary the Re- 
port of the Physician states that during the same year " sick- 
ness may be literally said to have been confined to the pri- 
soners who died, and to those still under treatment in the 
infirmary." Thus the sick-list, by which, better than by the 
mortality, the general health of a prison is to be ascertained, is 
much in favour of our institution. 

Other topics of interest occur in the Report, which may best 
be disposed of in another connexion, such as the reconvictions, 
&c. ; and our limits forbid further comment 
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Aet. VL — Miscellaneous. 



1. pR00BE88 OF THE SEPARATE System. In the last Report of the 
Directors of the Maryland Penitentiary are some cogent reasons for 
a reform of county jails throughout their state. They say that two- 
thirds of their prisoners come from the Baltimore city and county 
jail, and that the evils of which they complain arise from " the want 
of separate rooms or cells for the confinement of the inmates, so that 
they may be cut ofi" from the vicious association which now takes 
place among them, and to which association many an unfortunate 
youth — that suspicion had wrongfully accused, or some trivial ofTence 
had brought within its baneful influence — traces his ruin, and justly 
ascribes most of the vices of his after life," &c. " Such has been 
the lamentable fate of some of whom we hear — such is the case of 
some who are now in this institution, and who, but for the vices 
learned in our jails and the acquaintance there formed, might have 
been honest and useful citizens. It will not, therefore, we trust, be 
regarded as improper for us to suggest that the jail system of this 
state requires entire reformation, and that it is essential for the per- 
fection of the prison discipline of this institution, that a new jail should 
be erected for Baltimore city and county." 

The visiters of that jail, in their Report to the city authorities, 
(made December, 1845,) aAer adverting to the facts that their building 
was erected forty years since, " when detention only was looked to," 
aad that unsuccessful attempts had been made to classify the pri- 
soners, thus express their views respecting the proposed new erec- 
tion : 

..." But experience has convinced them (the Board of Visiters) 
that no good can be accomplished for prisoners in jail so long as they 
are without classification and without employment; and they are 
firm in the belief that no classification can he efficient^ the only rc- 
medy being separate catifincnient^ as is successfully practised in the 
jail of Philadelphia city and county y and several otfier jails in the 
state of Pennsylvania,^^ . . . 

" The board having thus taken the resolution of the council into 
consideration, with a view to the adoption of all the means in their 
power to conform thereto, are unable to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion, than that as prisoners have a right to demand that their situation 
shall not be made any worse in jail than when at large; that, as sup- 
posed oflenders and punishment do not stand in their proper relation 
in our jail ; that, as the state has a solemn duty to perform, not to 
make the supposed offender worse than when arrested ; and that pri- 
soners should bo removed as far as possible from every thing calcu- 
lated to make them worse — there is no other effectual remedy but the 
erection of a new buildings having for its object the separate confine- 
merit of from eighty to one hundred prisoners.^'* 

This estimate we think too small for a growing population ; but 
the testimony given by the visiters, after an examination of the Phila- 
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delphia county jail, is worthy of attention. We commend it to our 
fellow-citizens of Boston. Whatever may be thought of plans for 
the discipline of state penitentiaries, the reasons opposed to the sepa- 
rate system lose most of their value when applied to county prisons. 
If convicts sentenced to long terms ought not, as is thought by our 
opponents, to be separately confined, yet for the untried, and for those 
whose term is only a few months, there appears to be no just course 
other than the protective one of separation. We are glad to believe 
that even in Boston this opinion is gaining friends. In the '* Law 
Reporter" of February, 1846, (a monthly periodical published in that 
city,) is a long notice of the work on Punishments and Prisons, by 
the present King of Sweden. The reviewer, after stating the favour- 
able testimony of his author, thus speaks : 

" The reader who peruses the king's remarks on these two systems, 
conceived in a spirit of truth, candour, and of Christian love, may 
be reminded, as by contrast, of the bitter^ iUilxnral^ and ignorant, vi^r- 
fare which has been waged by the Boston Prison Discipline Society 
against a system which now unites, in its support, the science and 
humanity of the civilized world. The eyes of our community should 
be unsealed at last with regard to the true merits of the benign sys- 
tem which, for so long a period, has been the mark for such ' odd 
perverse antipathies.* *' 

In a leading gazette,^ published in Boston, we have lately seen an 
editorial, which, after a well-condensed summary of the comparative 
advantages of the two leading systems, thus proceeds : 

*' We trust that the single advantage we have named, amounting 
to a saving of not more than one or two thousand dollars annually 
to the city, will have no effect in inducing the adoption of this (the 
associate) system as a guide to the architect of the new jail. We 
ca?inot question that every year of its trial has shown^ and that everif 
year unM sJtow^ that it is defective in prbidple^ and^ utider the best 
management^ falls greatly short of uJiat be/ievolence or good policy 
has a rigJit to demand" . . . 

And again : 

*' On such reasons, without going far into the experience of other 
states or of foreign nations, tee trust that the separate system may be 
adopted for the Boston jail by the city council," 

Not only from Massachusetts and Maryland, but from other states, 
we receive encouraging accounts of the advance of our discipline, in 
the favourable estimate of persons best able to judge of its merits. 
We invite inspection, close and continued, of our institutions ; and 
we exhort those who feel the importance of any public decision, to be 
thoroughly informed before they venture upon an appeal to the public 
mind. 



• The Boston Dailv AdTertiser of February 5th, 184& To those who know 
the previous course of that paper, such evidence of a just aj^reciation of our sys- 
tem will be satisfactory. 
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2. Second Report of the Pruor Association of New York. 
1646. We have read this publication with extraordinary interest* 
The evidence which it presents of the intelligence, benevolence, and 
seal of the Association under whose auspices it appears, is worthy of 
eqiecial notice. It was our design to review in detail its various con- 
tmUy but we are compelled to postpone their consideration until our 
next number. We hope, however, that it will have a wide circula- 
tkm, and that it will contribute to the promotion of prison reform not 
only in New York but in all the states in which the associate system 
prevails. 

8. Memorial soliciting an appropriation for the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Lexington, &c. Br D. L. Dix. 
Frankfort, Kentucky, 1846. The distinguished memorialist is con« 
tinuing her earnest efforts for the unfortunate classes in whose behalf 
■be laboured with so remarkable a success in the northern and eastern 
states. It is gratifying to learn that the legislators to whom she has 
addressed her appeals have given to them a ready and patient hear- 
ing, and that there exists much promise of fruit amongst our fellow- 
citisens of the West and South. 

4. Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison at Auburn, 
1846. 

Report of the Directors of the Maryland Penitentiary, December 
1845. 

Report of the Visiters of the Jail of Baltimore City and County, 
1846. 

Report of the Inspectors of Prisons of the County of Suffolk, &c. 
Boston, 1846. 

Abstract of Returns of the Keepers of Jails and Overseers of 
Houses of Correction. Boston, November, 1845. 

Report of the Keepers of the Penitentiary. Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1646. 

Report of the Joint Committee on State Prison Accounts. Tren- 
ton, 1846. 

Report of the Inspectors and Physician, Trenton, 1846. 

Message of the Governor of New Jersey, with Report of Keeper of 
State Prison, Trenton. 

Report on the Discipline, General Management, and the Plan of 
Building of the Houses of Refuge and Correction in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, with accompanying documents, &c. By William 
McCammon, Cincinnati, 1845. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the House of Refuge of Philadelphia, 
with an appendix, 1846. 

Reports of State Lunatic Asylum, and of the Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum. New York, 1846. 

Report of the Ohio LunaticA sylum, November, 1845. 

Report of the Indiana Lunatic Asjlum, December, 1845. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 1846. 

Report of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, ^.y July, 1845. 
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These official documents have been received by us since our last 
number went to press. They exhibit many details, of which we shalt 
avail ourselves in future numbers. 

5. Statistics of the New Jersey State Prison fsox 1799 to 
1845, inclusive. Trenton, 1846. It is gratifying to see our friends 
in New Jersey labouring to sustain and increase the reputation of the 
official reports of our system — already distinguished amongst docu- 
ments of this kind in the United States. The pamphlet before us 
commences in the year 1798 and extends down to the present time, 
^ showing the whole number of convicts admitted, and how dis- 
charged, the country of their birth, the county where the offence was 
committed, the character of the oflTence, the age and previous occupa- 
tion of the offender.'' Although the tables furnish only a small part 
of the '' statistics'' of the prison, yet their preparation doubtless cost 
the keeper, Mr. Greddis, much labour; they certainly entitle him to 
the thanks of students of prison history. If the records of the in- 
stitution contain the necessary materials, it is to be hoped that in his 
next report will be found like evidence of his industry, particularly 
as respects the relations of the discipline to health. Some of the re- 
sults disclosed in the present collection will be hereafler noticed. 
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Art. I. — William Bradford. 

It afibrds us much pleasure to furnish to our readers a portrait 
of the distinguished subject of our present notice.* Few men 
have been as closely connected, as was WiHiam Bradford, with 
the penal reform of Pennsylvania ; none have exercised a more 
important influence upon the early changes of our state code. 
Occupying a high place in the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and enabled by his official connexion with the administration of 
justice, to combine the advantages of experience with the con- 
clusions of an enlightened reason, his counsels had peculiar weight 
at a period when the attention of Government was directed to 
the improvement of our criminal jurisprudence. He shared cor- 
dially in the designs of the Philadelphia Prison Society ; and he 
was noticed as a warm friend of their plans, while older public 
men were holding back from the proposed reforms. 

He was the great grandson of William Bradford, who emi- 
grated from England in the year 1G81, and established the first 

* For the plate we are indebted to a nephew of oar lubject, Thomai Bradford, 
Esq., (now one of the Inipectors of the £Iaf tern Penitentiary,) who has manifested 
his own interest in the condition of criminals by more than thirty years of gratui- 
tous senrioe as Inspector of Prisons. 

VOL. II. 16 
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printing press in Pennsylvania.* The descendants of this pioneer, 
for several generations, were widely known in the same profes- 
sion. The father of our subject (also named William) was en- 
gaged in the publication of a newspaper, which was continued by 
his family to the year 1800. He bore a captain's commission 
during the French war; and was a prompt and zealous partici- 
pant in the opposition to those measures of the mother country 
which led to the war of independence. Taking arms at the 
opening of this struggle, he acted as major in the battle of 
Trenton, as colonel in the affair of Princeton, and subsequently 
shared the fortunes of the defenders of Fort Mifflin ; manifesting, 
at an age which ordinarily exempts the citizen from military 
service, all the vigour of youthful enterprise. This example, as 
we shall see, was not lost upon his son.t 

" William Bradford, our subject, was born in Philadelphia, on 
the 14th day of September, 1755, and was early placed under 
the particular care of a very respectable and worthv clergyman 
a few miles from that city, from whom he received the rudiments 
of an education which was afterwards improved to the greatest 
advantage, and under the tuition of this excellent preceptor he 
remained, with little interruption, until he was fit to enter college. 
It was at this time that his father had formed a plan of keeping 
him at home, and of bringing him up in the Insurance Office 
which he then conducted; but so strong was the love of learning 
implanted in the young mind of his son, that neither persuasions, 
nor offers of pecuniary advantage, could prevail with him to 
abandon the nopes of*^ a liberal education, and he voluntarily 
offered to resign every expectation of the former from his father, 
to obtain the advantages of the latter, by a regular course of 
studies. Accordingly, in the spring of 1769, he was sent to 
Princeton in New Jersey, and entered the college of Nassau Hall, 
then under the direction of the late learned and pious Dr. John 
Witherspoon, where he continued with great benefit to himself 
till the fall of 1772, when he received the honours of the college 
by a degree of bachelor of arts, and in 1775 that of A. M. 
During his residence at this seminary he was greatly beloved by 
his fellow-students, while he confirmed the expectations of his 
friends and the faculty of the college by giving repeated evidence 

* Thomas*! Hiit of Printing. This was Uie second of the English Colonies in 
America in which a press was estabtished. 

t The extracts which fellow are fhnn the first American edition of Rees*s Cydo- 
psdia 
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of genius and taste, and at the public commencement had one of 
the highest honours of the class conferred upon him. 

'*He continued at Princeton till the year following, during 
which time an opportunity was afforded him of attending Doctor 
Witherspoon^s excellent lectures on theology; and, from this 
useful teacher he received much information and general know- 
ledge ; after which he returned to the scenes of his youth, and 
spent several months under the instruction of his first reverend 
preceptor, who strove to prepare him for future usefulness by his 
piety, experience, and knowledge of the world. 

"Thus fitted for active life, after consulting his own inclinations, 
and the advice of his friends, he fixed on the study of the law, 
which he commenced under the late honourable Edward Shippen, 
Esq., then one of the counsel of the Supreme Court of Pennsvl- 
vania, and late chief iustice of this state, where he prosecuted his 
studies with his usual diligence and unwearied application. 

** In the spring of 1776 he was called upon, by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, to exert himself in defence of the dearest 
rights of human nature, and to join the standard of his country, 
in opposition to the oppressive exactions of Britain. When the 
militia were called out to form the flying camp, he was chosen 
major of brigade to Greneral Roberdeau ; and on the expiration of 
his term accepted a company in Colonel Hampton^s regiment of 
regular troops, where he was soon promoted to the station of 
deputy muster-master general, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
in which office he continued about two years, till his want of 
health, being of a delicate constitution, obliged him to resign his 
commission and return home. He now recommenced the study 
of the law, and in September, 1779, was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, where his rising character 
soon introduced him into an unusual share of business ; and in 
August, 1780, only one year after he was licensed, by the recom- 
mendations of the bar, and the particular attention of his late ex- 
cellency Joseph Reed, Esq., then president of the stale, he was 
appointed attorney-general of the State of Pennsylvania. 

"In 1784 he married the daughter of Elias Boudinot, of New 
Jersey, counsellor at law, with whom he lived till his death in 
the exercise of every domestic virtue that could adorn human 
nature. On the reformation of the courts of justice under the 
new constitution of Pennsylvania, he was solicited to accept the 
honourable office of one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
which with much hesitation he accepted, and was commissioned 
by his excellency Governor Mifflin, August 22, 1791. 
***Hi8 indefatigable industry, unshaken integrity, and correct 
judgment, enabled him to give general satisfaction in this office, 
as well to the suitors as to the bar. Here he had determined to 
spend a considerable part of his life ; but, on the attorney-general 
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of the United States being promoted to the office of secretary of 
state, Mr. Bradford was urged, by various public considerations, 
to yield to the pressure of the occasion, and accept of that office. 
He accordingly resigned his judge^s commission, and was ap- 

Jointed attorney-general of the United States on the 28lh day of 
anuary, 1704. This office he held tiH his death, when he was 
found at his post, in the midst of great usefulness, possessing, in 
a high degree, the confi()ence of the country.** 

While occupying this post, Mr. Bradford was joined with the 
commissioners appointed to visit our western counties, to settle 
the difficulties occasioned by the seditious movement familiarly 
known as the " whiskey insurrection ;'* a duty which he per- 
formed with moderation and firmness. Several of his official 
opinions have been published by Mr. Gilpin, late Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States. Some of the points discussed in them 
have not lost their interest by lapse of time, and they may be 
referred to as evincing the superior ability of the writer. 

" As a pubFic speaker, Mr. Bradford's eloquence was soft, per- 
suasive, nervous, and convincing. He understood mankind well, 
and knew how to place his arguments and his reasonings in the 
most striking point of light. His language was pure, sententious, 
and pleasing ; and he so managed most of his forensic disputes, as 
scarcely ever to displease his opponents; while he gave the utmost 
satisfaction to his cnents. His close application to the law, and the 
litigation of the bar, did not prevent him altogether from indulging 
now and then his fondness for poetry, his taste and talents for which 
w*crQ above the common standard, and several pieces of his com- 
position have been published. In 1793 he published * An Inquiry 
now far the punishment of death is necessary in Pennsylvania.' 
This was written at the request of His Excellency Governor 
Mifflin, and intended for the use of the legislature, in the nature 
of a report, they having the subject at large under their con- 
sideration. This performance justly gainea him great credit, 
and its happy eflects arc manifested, wherever it has been read 
with attention, especialTy in the reformation of the penal code of 
several states in the Union, where the interests of humanity have, 
at last, prevailed over ancient and inveterate prejudices." 

In this Inquiry, Mr. Bradford reviews the criminal legislation 
of the province to the death of William Penn in 1718; and does 
full justice to the extraordinary wisdom of that eminent man, 
who, before the close of the seventeenth century, anticipated the 
reforms which are only at this late period receiving the sanction 
of the mother country. Our space will not admit a history of 
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our peoal code to the time at which Mr. Bradford's services 
commenced. By the laws of Pennsylvania no crime was capital 
except "wilful and premeditated murder;" but, after thirty-five 
years of successful administration, the influence of the English 
Crovemment obtained the substitution of the more sanguinary 
system maintained at home ; and this was continued until the 
establishment of political independence left our states at liberty 
to recur to the ancient principles of legislation. Scarcely was 
the war closed when the first step was taken towards a re-em- 
bodiment of those principles in our criminal law. By the act of 
1786, the punishment of death was taken away from robbery, 
burglary, and another crime of a detestable nature ; but it re- 
mained as before with respect to murder, treason, rape, arson, 
malicious maiming, manslaughter, and counterfeiting bills of 
credit, or the current coin. Mr. Bradford briefly, but forcibly 
exhibited the true objects of penal enactments ; and considering 
successively the chief crimes mentioned in our statute book, he 
showed with unusual clearness the reasons which determined his 
own mind in favour of milder measures. The statistics of crime, 
since the act of 1786, furnished a good practical illustration of 
bis views, which were thus found to be in conformity with expe- 
rience. His arguments were entered upon the Journal of the 
Senate; and the act of 1794, the draft of which has been attri- 
buted to his pen, iefl no crime capital but that of murder in the 
first degree. Thus, not only was the legislation of our great 
founder restored, but the legal acceptation of murder as a capital 
offence was narrowed by the difference of degrees.* 

In the reforms of prison discipline which accompanied the 
introduction of these changes in our code, Mr. Bradford took a 
lively interest, and cheerfully gave his personal influence to second 
the recommendations of the Prison Society. The conference 
held in 1788 by a delegation from the Society with a committee 
of the Executive Council of the State, at the request of the latter, 
led to a written exposition of the views of the Society, which 
was presented to the Council. In the following year the Society 
digested a plan for the improvement of prison discipline, which 

* For the deUili of thii law, and mach other Talaable infonnatioii, we must refer 
our retden to the ** Inqairy,** and to tho well known ** Essay on the Penal Law of 
PennsylTUila,** by Job R. Tyson, Esq. 

18* 
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was submitted to the proper authorities. The value, at this junc- 
ture, of the personal offices of such a citizen as Mr. Bradford, 
will be readily conceived. The draft of the well-known law of 
1790, in which the Legishiture gave their sanction to the propo- 
sitions of the Society, is generally understood to have been penned 
by him. In the civil, no less than in the crrmrnal branch of our 
code, his labours are apparent, A number of the most important 
of those changes which distinguished the civil legislation of Penn- 
sylvania towards the close of the eighteenth century, proceeded 
originally from his suggestion, or were embodied in laws prepared 
by his hand. 

" Mr. Bradford possessed great firmness of opinion, yet was 
as remarkable for his modesty and caution in delivering his sen- 
timents. With an excellent judgment, and a quick and retentive 
memory, he enjoyed great equanimity of temper, was serious 
and steady in his general conduct, and richly endowed with 
genius. Uf amiable deportment, and pleasing as well as instruct- 
ing in conversation, he had the happy art of conciKaling the 
affection and respect of all who knew nim. He was a patriot on 
principle. He loved his country with the sincerest affection, and 
preferred her interests to every other consideratioa; and in a 

[>articular manner respected the general liberties of mankind at 
arge, in all his actions. His charities were secret, but general ; 
and none in distress were ever known to leave him with discon- 
tent. His friendships were few, but very smcere; and those 
who aided him in his first setting out in life, were never forgotten 
by him ; and what added to all his other virtues, and gave a 
polish to all his actions, was his firm belief in the Christian sys- 
tem, produced by a thorough examination, and full conviction of 
its divine original, by the incomparable rules of which he regu- 
lated his whole conduct, and founded all his hopes of fijture bliss. 
" His death was occasioned by a dropsy in the brain, during a 
severe attack of the bilious fever. He died on the 23d day of 
August, 1795, in the 40th year of his age, and was» according to 
his express desire, buried by the side of his parents in the burial 

5 round belonging to the Second Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
elphia.** 



Art. II. — Changes of the Pennsylvanian System. — {Co7ittnued.) 

In the last number, we touched upon two of our proposed 
topics, with reference to the project of allowing separate prisoners 
to associate before discharge. It was impossible, in the space 
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open to usy to do more than suggest the course of reflection which 
it was designed the reader should pursue in detail the proofs and 
illustrations necessary to complete which would require a volume. 
Before resuming the thread of our arrangement, it may not be 
superfluous to observe that our citation of writers was more than 
an ordinary appeal to private opinion. The nature of the scheme 
in question is such as to require for its correct appreciation a large 
acquaintance with the character and habits of crimhialsy and with 
the results of experiments heretofore made, which throw light on 
our inquiry ; and such a position with respect to the subject as 
shall prevent suspicion of undue bias to either side of the truth. 
It was obvious that if we could quote the favourable conclusions 
of men of education, who had been, during many years, con- 
versant with prisons under the system of classifications, who had 
at one time differed from us, but who had been convinced by 
experience that the views of our opponents are unsound, we 
should thereby materially corroborate the inferences to be made 
fipom our own observations. The impressions of friends in our 
vicinity might be attributed to local prqudice,* and we therefore 
looked abroad. In no European countries had prison reform 
been more studied than in Great Britain, France, Prussia, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. In all of them association had been tried, 

* Ai an example of the many cases at home which might have been used, we 
eitract the following from a letter written by the Rev. Dr. Dcmmd to the Inspectors 
of the Eastern Penitentiary. That gentleman has continued for more than fifteen 
yMrs a frequent visiter of our prisons. He has thus enjoyed a much better opporta. 
olty for forming a reasonable conclusion than any of our opponents, whose ranks he 
left on the conviction of experience. 

•*....! thought, that the necessarily attendant evils would be, an impaired 
eoQstitution, brutish insensibility and lethargy, or incessant anxiety, gradually set. 
tKng down to gloomy dejection and melancholy ; and if the prisoners should be 
imed from that state, resentment^ malignity, and purposes of being soon revenged 
QB society by a repetition of the same offence, or the commission of others of a still 
greater moral turpitude. So I looked on with deep solicitude, while the building 
tm Cherry Hill was in progress ; toiUingly wmld I have asriited in taking down 
awery Hone, and would have conMered itaoa work of benevolence.^ 

The first visit of Dr. D. was at the request of the ofl^rs, to a German con. 
iriet He adds : '* I went, but with reluctance. Sinoe that time I have been there 
Vepeaiedly, and, as every opportunity was afforded me for it by you as well as by 
^^our worthy warden and his keepers, I have conversed with many of the prisoners, 
liaTe become better aoqoainted with the principles of the Institution, and the effects 
It has so far prodaced, and this has changed my ocniimento with regard to it,** 

Oor readers need not be informed that Dr. Dernm^ is known abroad, as well as in 
Tenosyhnnin, as a oonfinned friend of oor system. 
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EDd the persons most familiar with it had carefully examined our 
own experiment, and, after investigation, had relinquished their 
former opinions. These were the best authorities to be found, 
and their value was not lessened by the fact that the legislation 
of their respective countries had sustained their judgments. In 
availing ourselves, then, of their testimony, we were not opposing 
personal authority to experience ; we were rather yielding due 
submission to the latter by exhibiting it in connexion with its 
actual influence upon the minds best able to ascertain its value. 
Our quotations were made from publications of various dates, 
many of which were probably known to our readers. There 
being nothing new in the essentials of the project before us — the 
means of classification not being varied with its form — there 
appeared no reason for confining ourselves to the very latest 
testimony against its practicability. 

The readers of our last number will remember that the plan of 
associating the ** best" prisoners a short time before their dis- 
charge, as proposed by some persons out of Pennsylvania, was 
said to be based upon the following assumptions: 1st That the 
change is rendered necessary or expedient by the ascertained 
influence of the separate system ; 2d. That it is possible to clas- 
sify convicts so as safely to determine which of them are and 
which of them are not proper subjects for association ; 3d. That 
the evils of such association, whatever they may be, are not 
equal to those of the present mode of administration ; 4th. That 
the proposed system is one of rewards ; and 5th. That such re- 
wards are desirable; and that two of these heads were dis- 
posed of, briefly, as our limits required. If the impossibility, 
which was shown, of making a proper selection for the proposed 
associate rooms, were the only result of observation, it would be 
a valid reason for opposing change, except in a case of the 
clearest necessity. There are other reasons obtained by an in- 
spection of assemblies of prisoners, to the presentation of which 
we are brought by our third head. 

III. It will be taken for granted that it is no part of the design 
in question, to permit free intercourse amongst the associated 
convicts. Upon this point the friends of the leading systems 
oflTer a concordant testimony and practice. The matron of the 
female department, at Mount Pleasant, has indeed said that the 
rule of silence might, *' toward the better class, be relaxed so as to 
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admit of conversation, under limits and conditions to be defined, 
at the discretion of the officer f '* but such a license is so incon- 
sistent with the evidence hitherto collected, that we do no more 
than mention the suggestion. The inevitable consequences of an 
attempt to restrain intercourse amongst congregated prisoners 
have been too often pointed out to need detailed repetition in this 
place. That the attempt will be unsuccessful is reduced to a 
moral certainty by the unvarying aspect of experiment in prisons. 
Id our last numberj* were exhibited a few of the facts which 
must determine any controversy upon the subject; and to these 
may now be added the statement of Mrs. Farnham, who says,;]: 

♦* In a system like ours, complete non-intercourse is out of the 
question. All the acuteness, art, and stratagem possessed, are 
put in requisition to evade so unnatural a law as that of perfect 
silence, when the individual is surrounded with her fellows, often 
her associates in the most exciting scenes of her past life. And, 
despite the utmost vigilance, thought and feeling will find utter- 
ance. A sign among persons so situated, tells a whole story — a 
few, a volume." 

Also, the statement of the Warden of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, who says, in his Report of Nov. 28, 1845: 

*' It has been said that the discipline of this prison does not 
prevent all conversation and intercourse amouj? the convicts. 
This I am willing to own ; and if the prevention of all intercourse 
is the desideratum, separate, solitary confinement would undoubt- 
edly be the most effectual in securing that end. I know it is 
impossible to prevent all intercourse among convicts in this prison, 
and I suppose it is in all other prisons, even in those of solitary 
confinement, and can only be wholly prevented by having a sepa- 
rate cell for every convict under a separate roof." (?) 

Referring, then, to the evidence heretofore furnished to our 
readers, we say that to take convicts from a situation in which 
their relations with the officers are such as to promote good 
feeling, and to favour that persona) influence which is necessary 
for the success of any reformatory discipline, and to place them 
where rules are made only to be broken, where punishments 
must be inflicted for the breach of regulations which tempt to 



* Report of 1844. t Article II. Commimieatioo between Prteonert. 

tReporlofl844. 
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their own violation, and where the irritations which have so 
impeded amendment in associate prisons must substitute the 
mild persuasions of the separate system, is to act in the teeth of 
that prudence without which no man is qualified to give counsel 
upon the administration of a penitentiary. That '' sense of in- 
justice," that " spirit of resistance," that " feeh'ng of resentment," 
that "thirst of vengeance," which the British Commissioners 
mentioned amongst the evils of association in the numerous 
prisons which they had examined, would soon be manifested in 
the " select" apartments of the friends of change. 

If it be granted that such a discrimination is possible as would 
securely distinguish the improved from the hopeless offender, and 
assemble only the best convicts, yet there remain objections 
created by the very act of association, which are too serious to 
be lightly encountered. After directing upon individuals the 
force of the separate regime, unembarrassed by other impedi- 
ments than such as are opposed by the peculiar character of each 
prisoner, it is asked that those who appear to have profited by 
our moral methods, shall be confronted with each other, and 
pass whole months in a society of which they are the only mem- 
bers. What is to follow? The fact of association furnishes 
abundant answer. In the first place, (to borrow the language of 
Professor Lieber) " if you bring two evil-disposed persons, espe- 
cially two individuals whose presence in the prison points out 
crime as a prominent feature in their life, in close contact, and if 
in both there was before the contact a certain and equal degree 
of criminality, this criminality will have greatly increased after 
the contact, because they, as all other men, good or bad, will 
propel each other in that line which is characteristically their 
own." . . . . " The prisoner shows to his felbw-prisoner, by the 
fact that they meet in that place, that crime has brought him 
there ; as criminals they meet, and as criminals they commune 
with one another." This view of the mental nature of man, 
might be used to increase the probability of accelerated reform, 
if all the constituents of the proposed association were to be men 
of good habits, steadfastly resolved, with or without aid, to ac- 
complish their restoration to a proper place in society. In such 
a case a community of purpose and mutual sympathy and en- 
couragement, would doubtless prove beneficial to eacb« as they 
do in the various Christian churches. But no such thing can be 
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rationally expected amongst any considerable number of con- 
victs. A large proportion of these will be men whose lives have 
been passed in habitual disregard of any system of moral duty, 
who have perhaps never been subjected to regular discipline 
except during their imprisonment, and in whom the first well- 
defined purpose of reform has been the fruit of prison instruction. 
We have, however^ according to the supposition, succeeded in 
bringing them to various stages of amendment, and in all of them 
we have produced an outward propriety of conduct On the 
first day of their union, old asssociates meet and recognise each 
other — feelings which seclusion, reflection, and counsel had 
thrown into a temporary repose, are immediately quickened ; 
and thus the very risks which most thwart our hopes with re* 
spect to the discharged convict, and against which we strive to 
provide by inducing him to remove afar off from the seductions 
of old companionship, are established under the sanction of the 
administration, by whose careful arrangement the most pro- 
mising subjects are thus exposed on the eve of their liberation 1 
The impressions of a life are boldly hazarded, with no other pro- 
tection than such effect as may have been wrought during the 
comparatively short period of incarceration. In our former 
article, already cited, we have exhibited some of the evils which 
must now ensue. The observer who has watched the history of 
vice in a community, who has seen the most anxiously formed 
resolution broken by a jest, by contact with a temptation never 
before resisted, by a sneer from a comrade, by the momentary 
weakness which so mysteriously intervenes between periods of 
strenuous purpose, by the force of habit which a single attempt 
in the face of trial is not always capable of subduing, will readily 
conceive of the perils to which every day must expose our neo- 
phytes in the associate rooms. The false pride which had been 
dormant while the convict remained in the separate cell, is 
aroused in the presence of his former partners in crime, neither 
of whom can become aware of the condition of the others with- 
out first exposing his own. Every visiter of prisons knows the 
peculiar force of this feeling amongst criminals, and our own re- 
peated observation induces us to urge with earnestness a regard 
to so constant an element of character. The British Inspectors, 
to whom we gladly appeal on such subjects, and who are fully 
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sustained by other practised observers, say in their third Report, 
that " there is nothing upon which a culprit values himself more 
highly than the reputation of being staunch — one whose con- 
stancy in guilt is not to be shaken b^' fhe terrors-.of the. law — 
upon whom the regulations, and even the privations and suffer 
ings to which he is subjected in prison, make no impression ; and 
who evinces his contempt for the rights of society, by the apathy 
and indifference with which he endures the penalty which his 
violation of those rights has brought upon him. A character of 
this description is looked up to by his less hardened associates 
with admiration ; he seeks their encouragement and applause."* 
It may be difficult for virtuous citizens whose highest ambition 
is to conform to the dictates of right, to rely upon testimony 
which thus describes a large class of men ; and they may con- 
nect that feeling of self-reproach which follows their own lapses, 
with the course of thought in the mind of a hardened criminal. 
The danger to which we are adverting will not therefore be ap- 
preciated by them without further acquaintance with the habits 
of old offenders-— criminals by profession. In this particular, it 
is trusted that the voice of experience will be heard, and that its 
admonitions will be permitted to diminish a confidence which 
can result only to the injury of those in whose seeming favour it 
is entertained. 

At the first blush of the case there is apparent an inconsistency 
which ought to restrain those who maintain it, from urging their 
views upon the public. Assuming that separate discipline has 
produced or preserved that character which is to be the condi- 
tion of entrance into the associate apartments, the design is to 
make that very proof of the efficacy of seclusion serve as a rea- 
son for abandoning the method to whkh it is due ; — ^to remove 
the individuals whose amendment has been secured by separation, 
to new circumstances in which the influence of separation will 

* An old ofl&ndor, who had passed many years of his life in prison, and had in 
Uie beginning tried one in which' Uie convicts lodged in the same room and ooo- 
versed freely with each other, said to as, ■* Sir, yoa don''t know what the worda tUd 
and lAlff mean amongst us; you have a meaning, and no-doubt a better onei MI 
will tell yon something. I have many times sees n Mlow m our room poiotcd at 
with scorn, and with some such words as 4hese, ^Pok! him iadtEd! he^^ ngiking 
but a loafer , hb*d not oteal^ he*s no thief f as if it wb^ BomeUiing to £*e pr&ud of. j 
Sir, yoa most go among *em, to know how tlwy underti&nd these tblngn.** 
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be not merely ended, but superseded by adverse agencies ; and 
to support this measure by making the good effect of the re- 
jected means the warrant for the change. If, indeed, there 
existed such a state o^ uodily or mental disease as really dis- 
qualified men for self-support, and association were the onlj/ 
remedyy the inconsistency of the recommended measure might 
not be so clean These requisites, however, cannot be asserted 
by any person who is acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, and who has examined a large number 
of its inmates. 

We have not space to present in detail the practical reasons 
which crowd upon us in this connexion. It is a prevailing 
error of the inexperienced to neglect the minute physiology of 
mind, when they theorize upon the working of prison discipline. 
They must take a closer survey of individual habits, before they 
can be competent to decide upon the probabilities which spring 
from individual peculiarities. In some convicts the mere feel- 
ing of community with rogues, implanted or revived by asso- 
ciation in the common rooms, will be sufficient to impair, per- 
haps destroy, the self-respect and self-reliance aroused during 
the period of separate confinement. The dawning hope of 
elevation will be obscured by a cloud of depressing recollec- 
tions, and that honest desire, which many internal struggles 
had nearly converted into a design, to pursue an upright life, 
will lose more than its best vigour by the sudden contact with 
a society which it might have avoided beyond the walls, and 
in which the idea of criminality is unrelieved by admixture. 
Many citizens may sneer at this view of the case, and deem us 
visionaries for this statement ; but they can know little of prison 
biography. Within the enclosure of Cherry Hill there are 
offenders of every degree; from him who, in the moment of 
extraordinary passion, committed his first breach of law, which 
would of itself, without imprisonment, have secured him against 
a second offence, to the hoary-headed villain, in whose heart 
the streams of honest feeling have dried up ; from the unhappy 
offspring of upright parents, whose life had been irreproachable 
until want and disease came upon him, and he reached forth 
iuf hand for the food for which wife and children cried out to 
ir deititQtioD, to him who drank in vice with his 
10 
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mother^s milk, and learned the arts of practised outlaws while 
he yet lay in the lap of her who should have nurtured his 
young soul with better aliment. The lights and shades which 
checker the moral world without, here cross and recross each 
other as truly as though no masonry surrounded the prisoners. 
They are men whom we hold, and their nature speaks out 
against the insane generalization which would obliterate their 
individuality, and reduce ail to one level of hopeless degrada- 
tion. The world has too long closed its eyes to the exigences 
of moral disease ; and it is with still lively emotion, excited by 
words of convicts, that we renew the appeal to humanity in 
their behalf, that we demand that consideration of their various 
character, which callousness or the illy-advised scheming of 
hasty observers would prevent ; that we claim an individual 
discipline in conformity with the dictates of experience, and 
of Christian duty. 

The reader will have perceived that any security less than 
infallible judgment of character, will leave our associations 
exposed to the arts of those who succeed in imposing upon the 
administration by a semblance of reform. If good conduct in 
the separate cells is to be the test, we shall be certain to intro- 
duce into our proposed communities some of the worst crimi- 
nals. The extent to which so dangerous a leaven will aflect 
the mass, cannot be estimated by a small scale. Say the 
British Inspectors : *^ Let an active, dexterous, daring offender, 
be placed in the presence and sight of a number of his com- 
panions in activity, and a very short time will suffice to inform 
him who among them is qualified and disposed to be his asso- 
ciate and assistant in future depredations. And then the mis- 
chief begins : let the officer be ever so strict, let the system of 
superintendence be ever so perfect, let the punishment be ever 
so severe and inevitable, an intercourse between such a cha- 
racter as we have described, and those with whom he designs 
to form an acquaintance, will commence and be carried on, 
to the violation of the disciplioe, the further depravation of the 
prisoner's morals, and the injury of society at large.** . . . 
*' A single irreclaimable convict is able to taint the whole con- 
federacy, to repress any rising thought of amendment, to sear 
the consciencet and to fix the wavering spirit in the ways of 
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guilt/' If, then, there comes into the associate room a man 
ivhose moral condition has been mistaken by the authorities, 
or one whose amendment is not so established as to resist the 
influences of his new situation, the advantages obtained with 
the others, by means of the separate discipline to which they 
had been previously subjected, are not merely jeoparded, but 
in many instances certainly thrown away; and the weaker 
members of the union are cruelly placed within the grasp of 
an enemy whom they are yet unable to withstand. 

It follows that any plan for keeping our convicts apart after 
their liberation, will be neutralized with respect to those indi- 
viduals Tor whom especially it is desirable to provide a safe- 
guard against the taunts or wiles of criminals at large ; those 
individuals who may maintain themselves in an honest career 
if they be not too rudely assailed upon their entrance into free 
society. For those who look forward to a renewal of their 
vicious courses, no better opportunity can be devised for 
enabling them to learn their respective periods of discharge, 
and to appoint a rendezvous, or even to concert a project of 
crime, as has happened in many instances to the knowledge 
of ofiicers and visiters of associate prisons under the silent 
regime.* 

The evils of rect^ition, so slighted by the supporters of the 
Auburn method, so constantly urged by the friends of separa- 
tion, are to be added to the other mischiefs to which we have 
adverted ; but how can we exhibit this class of facts without 

" ** We have been informed, upon grood testimony, that the prisonert, fiom being 
■Mociated together so long in the same room, contract an acqaaintance which it 
needs only the moment of enlargement to ripen and confirm ; so that, when dis- 
charged together, as they are daily in great numbers from large prisons, they 
•otleeoe in companionship, which cannot so correctly be said to be eoromenced, 
M continued and established. Here, then, at the very gate of the prison, we 
IwYe the evil of jail association : offenders, well acquainted with etch other by 
•iglit, and having had namerons opportunities, whilst in confinement, of discoTer- 
ing each others* inclinations, habits, and characters, — all points which they are 
not slow in disoovering, — may meet together on their discharge, and dcTise such 
plans for fbtare depredations as their previous knowledge of each other suggests 
to them the facility of carrying into effect** (2d Rep. Messrs. Crawford and 
Roasen, p. 4.) The statements of officers in France, and other parts of Europe, 
mre folly to the same efiisct, and apply as well to the project treated in our text, 
M to any other scbeme of assoektioii wider the mle of silence. 
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repeating the mass of evidence already published during the 
controversy between the champions of the rival systems 1 We 
exhort our readers to look back upon the course of that contro- 
versy, to weigh the proofs adduced on either side, and to re- 
member that the plan now in question is no other in its mala 
features than that of association. We refer him to the able 
arguments of the British, French, and Prussian commissioners, 
to the testimony of convicts, to the reports of officers of police, 
and to common sense, for an answer to the recommendation 
which would lead him to disregard so important an element of 
fortune amongst liberated prisoners. It is no bare speculation 
upon scholastic hypotheses to which he is invited, but a mass 
of actual cases, in which the trials of the discharged, the terri- 
bles ipreuves, as they are termed by M. Fregier, may be wit- 
nessed in living subjects.* In the last report of the New York 

* It 18 doing injattioe to the evideDce to appear to rely upon any single ex- 
ample ; yet we mtist rntroduoe in oar margin a case which we hare jaat received 
on the authority of a leading member of the medical profenioa in thia city. A 
convict, who had reaoLred upon reformation, made hb way into one of our interior 
counties, and soon obtained, by good conduct, a respectable position. He married 
well, and seemed to enjoy the prospect of a comfortable life. Some of hb old 
comrades accidentally dfiscoTered hn abode, and quartered upon him in spite of 
his attempts to shake them off. Gifts of money, and the sharing of his doroestie 
circle, became so fVequenI, that it was inpossibls to eonoeal further firom hb wilb 
the story of his career. Through her family the facts became generally knowiit 
and the unfortunate husband was forced to abandon the neighbourhood. 

In the first report of the New York Prison Association, we find the following: 

** The one thought with a krge majority of the prboners is, * how oau I, when 
released, secure an honest livelihood, where suspicion and ignominy will not 
follow me?' Hence the resort to fictitious names. The cases are so frequent 
in which the prisoner, leaving the penitentiary with the best resolves, and enter- 
ing into regular and respectabb branches of industry, finds himself exposed, 
betrayed, and instantly cast off, and so forced to herd with the vile, and to resort 
to crime for mere subsbtenoe, that they become hopebts as to the possibility of 
success, and recklessly give themselves up to a seemingly &tal destiny." Soch 
testimony, from such a quarter, needs no corroboration ; were it otherwise, we 
might famish a multitode of illustratioBB, drawn firom conversations held with as 
by prisoners at Cherry Hill. In the recent Report of the Warden of the Western 
Penitentiary, b the fidlowing statement : 

** Two prisoners, who had been inmates in thb prison, recently met at the 
house of the Moral Instructor, to get friendly counsel and advice, and to thank 
him for kindness shown them while in prison ; and whib in waiting, held con- 
versatbn together, and parted, without the sUgbtest knowledge of each otker.** 
Such b the praetical working of the M^psrs la syalMi. 
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Prifon AssociatioDt tbere are accounts of convicts wliicb may 
be read with profit in this connexion ; — fetters from comricts, 
from whiG^ the dangers of recognition to the irresokite may 
be easily inferred. The very by-laws of that Association bear 
testimony to the verity of our assertions ; but we must proceed 
to our ne:it topic. 

It has been said that the dangers of recognition are exag- 
gerated to our convicts, if not oraWy, at least by the very care 
employed for t?)eir seclusion ; and that on)y in the associate 
prisons individuals are taught to rely upon their own moral 
courage in the trying encounter which awaits them. If this 
contrast were true, we wouM promptly concede the superiority 
of the latter class of prisons^ To induce men to skulk from 
observation, to furnish them with no sustaining influences, no 
motives to self-support^ would unquestionably be less advan- 
tageous than to train them to high resolves, and to a reasonable 
confidence in their endeavours. It so happens, however, that 
in our penitentiaries the convicts receive at least as much oral 
encouragement to self-reliance as can be pretended to the 
credit of institutions on the associate plan. The difference is 
simply that experience has shown the improbability that a large 
proportion of those unhappy persons who have been under 
sentence can be so fortified as to hold out against the tempta- 
tions of prison acquaintances, the sneers and scorn of the un- 
convicted, or the threats of hardened villains, who may seek 
to profit by the fears of the others. Into one place of confine- 
ment are collected hundreds (in a few years thousands) of 
individuals of the classes most dangerous to the discharged. If 
these are all known to each other, there are precisely this 
number added to those who were acquainted with any one 
before conviction. They are gathered from all localities, and 
when liberated are scattered over the country, like a host of 
sentinels, to watch the return of their comrades into society. 
This multiplying of observers would be bad enough, were they 
all honest men ; but being the reverse, and in a majority of 
cases disposed to intercept the penitent on their way to reform, 
we may easily anticipate the practical resuhs. The real state 
of the case is, then, that while striving to cherish a steadfast 
purpose of ameodment^ and while inculcating the motives 

19* 
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^'hich alone can promise success to the candidate for reform, 
we protect him against the army of adversaries who must 
otherwise meet him, whatever the number and extent of his 
migrations. If such a course carries with it an implied 
assumption that recognition is hazardous, that implication is in 
accordance with truth ; to attempt to avoid it by throwing the 
discharged upon their own support while thus beset by enemies, 
whom, but for our agency, they would have escaped, is not 
only unreasonable in itself, but cruel to the unfortunates who 
are thus exposed. The reader wi)l conclude that with at least 
equal attention to the moral elevation of the convicts, and with 
such a protection as ours against the most dangerous causes of 
lapse, the inmates of our prisons will not be more discouraged 
nor defeated than those of the associate school, merely because 
our safeguards, which are effectuaJj imply the same fact as 
those of our opponents, which are ineffectual^ viz. : that recog- 
nition is hazardous. 

IV. The proposed scheme of association is assumed to be 
one of rewards^ by the hope of which the separated convict is 
supposed to be stimulated and encouraged. How is it to be 
applied ? Is the preference of the convicts to determine whether 
or not they are to be removed into the associate room 1 If so, 
then there arises a confutation of at least a part of the reason 
for their removal ; for we are told that the change is necessary 
to qualify them in body or mind, or both, for the business of 
society; and were that true, the inclination of the prisoners 
could not properly be regarded. It would be obligatory upon 
the administration to decide without reference to the wishes of 
those for whom the sanatory regulation was framed. Our 
projectors must therefore mean to concede that there are cases 
in which convicts are not '< disqualified" by separate confine- 
ment, and do not need the stimulus proposed. But no general 
plan of prison government can rest upon the inclinations or 
(what would often be the same in their influence) the whims of 
its subjects ; and for this and the foregoing reason we shall 
suppose that the design is to make the convicts pass from their 
separate cells to the associate room whenever, in the opinioa 
of the proper ofiicers, the transition ought to be e&cted. 

It is curiously illustrative of the want of ioformation of our 
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projectors, that the very men who, according to their design, 
ought to be associated, are precisely the men who least desire 
any such method of preparation. Those prisoners who are in 
the main of upright intentions, and those who have begun to 
feel the first promptings of a desire to retrieve their unhappy 
fortunes ; in short, all those to whose future elevation we may 
look with hope, will be the last to approve their removal to a 
common room : on the other hand, as has been observed by 
the French Minister of the Interior, all the vicious convicts 
will ask to be admitted to the community. If there is any 
thing well attested, it is the fact that every where the prisoners 
who have given practical evidence of their desire to reform, 
shrink from contact with other criminals. Again we appeal 
to the proofs collected and published by official and private 
inquirers, to our own penitentaries, in which any doubter may 
satisfy his mind by numerous examples,— examples which are 
our best warrant for the position here taken. What kind of 
reward, then, is that to be which punishes by its administra- 
tion? What kind of preparation for honest life is that to be 
which crushes the self-respect on which virtue must rely? 
What kind of introduction to society is that to be, which, 
palatable only to confirmed rogues, enables them to form con- 
spiracies against the public good, while it exposes the reluctant 
and penitent offender to the malicious power of the wicked 
confederates? Even to the latter the change would not be 
agreeable if they were sure that intercourse could be entirely 
prevented. It is the knowledge of his ability to evade the 
vigilance of his officers, which renders associate prisons at all 
tolerable to the persistent criminal ; with this knowledge he co- 
vets proximity to his felbw-prisoners. Lei experience decide. 
V. We might draw a further objection from the acknow- 
ledged importance of maintaining the certainly of punishment; 
of holding out to all offenders the prospect of an infliction from 
which no art of theirs can enable them to escape. The British 
Inspectors, whose opportunities for observation upon this branch 
of our subject have been much better than any which can be 
found in this country, and whose opinion is corroborated by 
the beat judgments on the continent, say : 
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" Our own observations and experience, throughout the 
whole course of our inquiries respecting prison discipline, 
innpress upon us the conviction that a prisoner, on entering a 
jail, and during the whole period of his confinement there, 
ought to have nothing less to look forward to than the full 
endurance of his sentence. Let it not be alleged that we thus 
advocate a principle which is unjustifiably rigorous and un- 
charitable. In a case like this we must look to general, not to 
E articular consequences. If the result of this stern regulation 
e that one prisoner here, or another there, is not encouraged 
to assume an improved demeanour, or a more quiet temper 
than he would otherwise have exhibited, we maintain, on the 
other hand, that this disadvantage is more than counterbalanced 
by the extensive and permanent benefits which must flow from 
a more just and inflexible regulation." (2d Report.) 

" All regulations, therefore, which give to any prisoner an 
indulgence upon supposed good behaviour, or which release 
him, on that ground, from any privations to which the rest of 
the prisoners are subjected, is mischievously calculated to im- 
pair the salutary dread which, with all our police and prison 
discipline, is too weak to countervail the numerous and power- 
ful temptations to crime." (3d Report.) 

In accordance with the foregoing citations, are the following 
judicious remarks of Professor Lieber : 

* * " You must awaken in him [the prisoner] the convic- 
tion that apart from the sentence and your strict execution of 
it, you are in nowise his enemy, his tormentor; and likewise 
that the sentence is firm and unalterable. Otherwise, his whole 
intellectual energy and activity are directed to this point, that 
perhaps by pardon, by influence of others, &c., his punishment 
may be shortened. For the same reason does the hope held 
out that good behaviour will abbreviate punishment, operate 
badly. The internal process toward possible reform is quite 
a diflerent one, and far sterner. The convict cannot be re- 
formed except he considers the sentence and consequent punish- 
ment as zfactf no longer to be altered, as his lot He has first 
to acknowledge his punishment as tmavaidable, then as necessary 
in principle, and finally as his friend. I do not speak here of 
philanthropic dreams ; I speak from facts and personal obser- 
vations, corroborated by prisoners themselves, and their guar- 
dians, as I like to call their guards."* 

* We qaote from Dr. Lieber with peculiar satisfacUon, as his langnaj^ expresses 
precisely Uie result of our own personal observation of convicts. During all of 
our visitations at Cherry Hill» we have not met with a single advene example. In 
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It is too late in the progress of penal jurisprudence to open 
the general subject of certainty in the administration of criminal 
law ; the unanimous sanction of mankind has been given to 
the correct doctrine. We therefore only ask a careful appli- 
cation of that doctrine to the actual circumstances, in which it 
will be found that the salutary impression made by separate 
confinement, must be diminished by association. The sight 
and company of fellow-convicts, the irruption of those perni- 
cious thoughts and feelings before noticed, and all the other 
demoralizing influences incident to a common apartment, occur 
ai the end of the prisoner's term. Thus his last and most 
vivid impression, that which accompanies him to the door of 
his discharge, is one belonging to the associate, not to the 
separate system. 

That the labour of a majority of convicts would be more 
agreeable to them if it were permitted to be the means of pro- 
curing a mitigation of their penalty, we are not disposed to 
deny ; but we protest against the use of this fact as a conclusive 
reason for the concession of such an indulgence. There is 
now in the Eastern Penitentiary an intelligent prisoner, who, 
discarding the idea of association as productive only of mischiefs 
is of opinion that the sentences of our courts ought to be for 
longer terms than they usually are, and that the convict should 
be allowed to reduce the time by good conduct This course 
appears to us infinitely preferable to the scheme under consi- 
deration ; but it is obnoxious to too many of the objections 
which lie against the latter, to be adopted in practice. The 
problem is not how may the tasks of the prisoner be made 
agreeable, and his sojourn in a separate cell relieved of its 
irksomeness. Prisons are not planned for enjoyment, nor is 
prison discipline to be modified whenever it is found to press 
uncomfortably upon its subjects. We should think lightly of 



itw y caw within oar knowledge, in which the gmhj convict resisted the coorse 
dtwribed hj Dr. L., there was reason aliunde to distrust his promise of ameod- 
■MDt The chaplain of Aubnm said to one of the French commissioners, that 
••tiM best proof of the sincerity of a convict, was that he did not desire to leave 
th» prison.** This, with the obvious qualification to which it is subject as to 
ttaM, is a correct judgment. In proportion as the prisoner is amended, his 
•Hdetj to mde his just ponishment is lets apparent. 
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the discretion of any man who, because of complaints of a 
want of that stimulus which exists in society at large, should 
insist upon a change of regulations. While striving for a 
humane administration of the law, we must not lose sight of 
other objects, nor forget that our provisions are imperfect, 
unless so adjusted that pasna ad paucas^ metus ad omnes 
perveniat 

There are other objections in abundance. That the pro- 
posed change would encourage dissimulation amongst the 
prisoners, is rendered certain by all experience. It is, in the 
words of Messrs. Crawford and Russell, ** to hold out a bounty 
to hypocrisy.** The Inspector-General of France speaks in 
strong terms to the same effect. 

" The most hypocritical of all," says he, " is the most skilful 
in dissimulating his hatred, in repressing any show of passion, 
in varnishing his turpitude, in composing his countenance, in 
aping obedience, in mimicking repentance ; the most skilful in 
bending his back before the warden or principal keeper, in 
scenting out occasions to please him, to flaiter him, to deceive 
him ; in a word, to make him a dupe.'* 

The advantage of securing the favourable respect of the 
overseers and moral instructor or chaplain, would not be lost 
upon those to whom only the idea of association would be 
attractive, and who, as we have intimated^ would be of the 
class characterized above by M. Moreau Christophe. The 
practical working of the scheme in one of these cases is well 
described by Messrs. De Beaumont and De Tocqueville. 

** The criminal is, then, interested to exhibit to the chaplain, 
who alone has religious intercourse with him, a profound re- 
morse for his crime, and a lively desire to return to virtue. 
Whether these sentiments were sincerely eotertained or not, 
their expression would be none the less frequent. On the other 
hand, the good man who devotes bis life to the pursuit of an 
honourable end, is himself under the influence of a passion 
which cannot fail to beget errors. As he ardently desires the 
reform of the criminals, he easily believes it to have taken 
place. Can we charge him with credulity ? No ; for the ex- 
amples of success, in which he has confidence, encourage him 
to further trial ; illusions of this kind would become mischievous 
only if, on the faith of such regenerations^ parcbns should be 
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granted. This wouM be to encourage hypocrisy, and we 
should soon see criminals reformed on calculation.'' 

The hazard of favouritism, on the part of the subordinate 
officers of the prison, should not be omitted from our catalogue 
of evils. This was a serious difficulty in England, wherever 
the monitor system prevailed ; and it may be expected in any 
institution in which are contained a large number of persons 
of various exterior, deportment, and general character, whose 
promotion depends upon the recommendation of those charged 
with their supervision. Again, inasmuch as the regulations 
of the establishment must be made known to the convicts, 
especially if they provide a reward to be striven for, it will 
happen that many of the rejected candidates for the associate 
room, (who will be chiefly individuals most prone to discontent 
with any course taken by the authorities,) will complain of in- 
justice in the disposition of their claims, and will attribute to 
prejudice or personal hostility on the part of their overseers or 
of the officers to whom these report, the exclusion occasioned 
only by a demerit which the disappointed expectant will never 
recognise as his own. Hence the loss of our present admirable 
control over the confidence of prisoners, and the irritation of a 
thwarted spirit must be added to the results of the projected 
change ; and those kindly recollections which, in spite of the 
inconveniences to which they have been subjected, many even 
of the most obstinate offenders carry with them from our 
penitentiaries, must be substituted by an increased thirst for 
vindictive measures. A relapse which should reconvict the 
discharged to the custody of keepers thus regarded, cannot be 
considered otherwise than as hopeless. 

Again: the benefit with a view to which chaplains and 
moral instructors are provided in prisons, depends in all cases 
upon the access which is gained to the attention of the convict, 
and upon the degree of seriousness with which he reflects 
upon the counsel imparled to him. As the period of enlarge- 
ment approaches, the importance of confirming the good im- 
pressions produced becomes more evident ; and for those who 
have evinced no sensibility to religious motives, the closing 
months of their allotted term — the eleventh hour of opportunity 
—ought to be deemed of the highest value. Is it consonant 
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with the design of penitentiary instruction that those months 
should be chosen for a change of situation, which brings with 
it so many incidents irreconcilable with successful religious 
instruction, so many motives to divert and weaken the force of 
repentant feeling t Is not the foundation of reform weakened 
by a prospective arrangement which, from the first day of 
imprisonment, offers incentives to hypocrisy, to the love of 
change, to restlessness; and which, by affording a precise 
object to the daily efforts of the prisoner, prevents a methodical 
contemplation of his interior condition 7 May we not in truth 
assert the superiority of the present state of things, in which 
^ the only mitigation of which the culprit's condition is sus- 
ceptible, is that which must spring from his own moral amend- 
ment, from his industrious habits, from his religious reflections, 
from his foretaste of those enjoyments which he hopes to reap 
from the exercise of honest labour on his return to society t 
These are the sole alleviations which a prisoner can experience 
under the separate system ; and they are such alleviations as 
that system has a direct and powerful tendency to produce/'* 

The reader has probably anticipated a reflection which we 
have purposely deferred to this place, viz. : that if we throw 
out of view all the difficulties and practical evils which have 
been mentioned, there remains this convincing objection to the 
combination scheme, that it furnishes no rational form of 
remedy for the defect which it presupposes. Men whose social 
capabilities are said to have been impaired by separate confine- 
ment, are to have them restored to a condition for exercise ; 
their faculties are to be trained afresh for society ; and these 
ends are to be obtained by placing them in apartments where 
there is to be no joint labour, but only simultaneous labour- 
where, by the terms of the supposition, there is to be no society, 
but only proximity — ^where there is to be no spontaneous and 
self-dependent exertion, but only a forced submission to exac- 
tions — where, in short, all that can make society desirable as 
the occasion of reciprocal agencies, is to be excluded for the 
safety of discipline ! 

Again : in the attempt to multiply the apparent utility of the 

• Third Rtpoit, Britiih InqieolQffi. 
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pwject, it is suggested that the health of the convicts will be 
protected against such deterioration as is alleged to result from 
paparate confinement; that is to say, the proposed system is to 
h9 adopted for sanatory reasons ; yet its application is to be 
determined by the good conduct of the prisoners ! 

Further : by what process of accomodation is the new regi- 
meo to be rendered conformable with the variety of terms of 
ientence — of individual health at different stages of imprison- 
ment 1 Are the time and quantity of association to be under 
ibe control of the officers, or must prisoners of every sentence 
■Bd condition be subjected to an equal dose of the grand 
remedy before they are sent abroad 7 

Our limits prevent any further detail of difficulties such as 
th ea o , and we shall conclude the present communication by re- 
ftrring the reader to some examples of the effect of rewards 
aneh as are proposed by the scheme in question. By the act of 
10 George III. (1770), it was provided that the visiting com- 
miltee might confer rewards and encouragements on such offen- 
der! as should appear the most diligent and meritorious, by giving 
ifaem a portion of the profits of their labour, &c.; but the act of 
U George III. (1701) went so far as to provide that, when the 
viriting justices should observe or be satisfactorily informed of 
anjr extraordinary diligence or merit in any of the offenders un- 
der their inspection, report might be made to the justices of the 
Ofer and Terminer, &c., who might recommend such offenders 
lo tbe Royal mercy, dz;c. Here, then, was afforded an oppor- 
Imity for testing the efficacy of such incentives to good con- 
dnct, and the result should not be neglected by the advocates of 
the project before us. Did it exhibit amendment of heart ? Was 
Ifaere occasion for such confidence in this mode of administra- 
lieii as is evinced by our theorizers? The answer may be found 
IB- the strenuous efforts of the most experienced officers to pre- 
wni a further trial of this mode. 

Again: upon the establishment of the '* penitentiary house," 
dM act of 10 Geo. III. directed that there should be two classes 
fiHrmed ; that, for this purpose, the term of sentence should be 
diTided into three equal parts ; and that the confinement and la- 
bour should be moderated in the second and third classes. The 
restriction of a prisoner to the first class was one mode of pun- 

voL. n. 20 
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ishment contemplated. Did this ** association before discharge,*' 
this " reward of the meritorious,'' prove successful 1 •* The prac- 
tice was discontinued at the recommendation of the chaplain, 
who was of opinion (ailter an experience of four or five years) 
that ' on their admission into the second and third classes, in 
which they were allowed to work in companies, the impressions 
made on their minds during their former term of seclusion were 
immediately obliterated by idle conversation naturally taking place 
between such associates.^ "* 

Again: by the French Ordonnance of Feb. 6, 1818, it was 
provided that annually before the first of May, the prefects 
should send to the Minister of the Interior a list of such con- 
victs as should have been particularly remarked for good con- 
duct and assiduity at labour, and who should be considered 
proper objects of the Royal clemency .f The projector of this 
law, M. de la Ville de Mirmont, found it to be so pernicious in 
practice, that he " frequently repented of it."J 

In our next, we shall review further this scheme of partial 
association. Meantime the reader is requested to withhold his 
mind from assent to arguments which are not sustained by a 
fair appeal to experience. Let his scrutiny be directed to the 
facts, so that no irrelevant difference in the circumstances may 
be admitted as a proof of essential variety of plan. The main 
idea is, that prisoners may be safely classed by moral distinc- 
tions, and that such classification is expedient because of the 
mischievous effects of separate discipline ; — and it should be 
continually remembered that the ability to discriminate between 
characters is indispensable to the first step of administration. 
No merely speculative reasoning, no suppositions nor inferences 
of inexperienced observers, should be allowed to influence our 
conclusions while the results of actual experiment are accessi- 
ble ; nor should any essay to which time has not given the sanc- 
tion of complete trial, be regarded as equivalent to the proofr 
furnished by repeated attempts in the prisons of Europe. Above 
all, we reiterate the caution to avoid conjectural estimates of the 
effect of separate confinement, while the door is open to personal 
inspection of the inmates of the Pennsylvanian penitentiaries. 

•3dRep.BritiihIiiipeQlon,p.4& tCodw dw PriMOs, p. 71. 

t8eeUeber,p.43. 



REMARKS, ETC. ^Sl 

Art. III. — Remarks on the importance of a Resident Medical 
Officer in Prisons. 

Amongst the most important improvements which have been 
introduced in the management of the Eastern Penitentiary, is 
the appointment of a Resident Physician, whose duty it is to 
exercise a constant vigilance over the health of the inmates, 
and to suggest from time to time such hygienic regulations as 
may conduce to their physical well being. 

The usual method of employing a physician to attend at 
Prisons at stated periods, or in cases of illness, as often as the 
circumstances may require, is obviously liable to many objec- 
tioDS. The hasty visits of a medical man who has other occu- 
pations without the walls of the institution, and whose time 
must therefore be necessarily limited ; cannot afford an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough examination into the condition of the large 
number of persons subjected to his inspection. To study the 
cases of so numerous a body ; to separate the real from the 
fancied or assumed invalid ; to watch the influence of confine- 
ment upon the constitution ; to investigate the mental condition 
<rf* the prisoner on admission, and during his incarceration; and 
to form just conclusions as to the means to be employed in par- 
ticular cases to counteract injurious tendencies — all require a de- 
gree of intercourse with the Prisoners, and a thorough insight 
into their condition, which cannot be attained by occasional and 
burried visits. 

The previous history and present condition of each convict, 
with reference both to his physical and intellectual condition, 
•botdd be thoroughly investigated by a medical officer; and 
daily intercourse can alone effectually furnish him with this in- 
fiNrmatton. 

A prison is in one sense a great hospital — within its walls 
are subjects of various physical, mental, and moral maladies, 
which require on the part of the enlightened physician the ex- 
ercise of the soundest discretion, and of the most comprehen- 
sive kaowledge of his profession, for their understanding and 
management 

Blatter and mind are so intimately associated, so mutually 
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dependent upon each other, for the healthy exercise of their 
respective functions, that it is imposaible to separate them, and 
to the physician peculiarly belongs the task of studying this 
connection, and of directing means adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each case. 

Even in the prosecution of reformatory efforts, his aid may 
in certain cases be indispensible. If the body is enfeebled or 
diseased, the intellectual and the moral nature may partake of 
its infirmities, and thus the wise counsel of a judicious physi- 
cian may contribute much to the success of the various plans 
of reform, which are brought to bear upon the convict 

It is, perhaps, not asserting too much to say, that one cause 
of failure in the reformatory efforts of Prisons, lies in the want 
of a more just appreciation on the part of the officers, and 
others immediately concerned in their management, of the in- 
timate connection which exists between the physical and moral 
condition of those subjected to their care. 

The statistics of Prisons certainly prove that a striking rela- 
tion oflen exists between certain diseased conditions of the mind, 
and the perpetration of crime ; that insanity, that greatest of 
human calamities, is frequently present when the convict is 
handed over to the custody of the state ; and that as a matter 
of course he becomes the subject of medical treatment on his 
entrance within the prison walls: — on the other hand, it is well 
known, that the healthy convict, in order to escape the opera- 
tion of just and salutary discipline, will feign insanity or illness; 
and by his adroitness may deceive the unpracticed eye into the 
belief that bis assumed complaints are real : in either case the 
continued watchfulness of an experienced physician is necessary. 

It is also shown by statistics that many convicts on their ad- 
mission to Prison are the actual subjects of disease ; or mani- 
fest strong hereditary tendencies to maladies which are deve- 
loped and fostered by the confinement and discipline incident to 
every form of Prison discipline — and hence, that the interference 
of a medical adviser is highly necessary to protect such pri- 
soners from the operation of causes which science and expe- 
rience have proved to be detrimental to health, and under cer- 
tain circumstances dangerous to life. 
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The suggestions of an enlightened medical officer in relation 
to warmingt ventilation, food, clothing, &c., are also highly 
important in the management of all large prisons ; and when 
th€»e are the result of experience, derived from a residence in 
the establishment, they become doubly valuable. 

The relative heahh of prisons, or the influence of various 
systems of confinement upon the human constitution ; the causes 
of insanity amongst prisoners; with a variety of other topics 
intimately connected with the successful management of large 
prisons, can only be satisfactorily elucidated by the patient and 
continued observation of intelligent physicians, whose time and 
attention are mainly devoted to these subjects, and who reside 
in the midst of the scenes from which their observations are 
derived. 

Already are the results of this method of investigation be- 
ginning to be felt, in the admirable reports which have issued 
from the Eastern Penitentiary, during the brief period in which 
a resident medical officer has been attached to that institution — 
and we feel assured that if the same intelligence and candour 
should distinguish subsequent reports, that the public interests 
will be promoted, and the system of separate confinement will 
be vindicated from the many false aspersions which have been 
east upon it. Did similar documents issue from kindred in- 
stitutions in diflferent parts of the world, there cannot be a doubt, 
that so far at least as this branch of prison discipline is con- 
cerned, a vast body of reliable information might in a few years 
be collected, which would prove exceedingly valuable to in- 
qafarers into this interesting field of philanthropy— changes would 
be eflfiscted in the construction and discipline of prisons having 
in view the preservation of health, and the restoration of 
diseased and infirm convicts. We are convinced that, were 
the intimate relation between scrofula and pulmonary consump- 
tion more generally appreciated, and were the causes of these 
and kindred maladies better understood, important changes 
would be efiected in prison discipline, aiming at their preven- 
tion and relief, in those upon whom the law has laid its hand 
and placed in the custody of the state. 

The statistics of prisons abundantly prove that many convicts 
are at the time of their admission the subjects of disease ; many 
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have impaired health from vicious indulgences ; in not a few 
there exists an hereditary tendency to diseases which are readily 
developed under favourable circumstances, and all are as liable 
to acute afiections, as are the community at large. 

We have presented to the readers of the Journal these brief 
considerations, in the hope of attracting the attention of the 
friends of prison reform to this interesting subject, and to in* 
duce action in other states, similar to that which prevails in our 
own. We believe that the only penal institution in our country, 
to which a resident medical officer is attached, is the Eastern 
Penetentiary, and no one who is aware of the practical opera- 
tion of the plan in that institution can be insensible to its great 
advantages ; nor can a stronger argument be adduced in favour 
of its adoption in other establishments, than is derived from the 
published medical reports themselves. So impressed are we 
with the necessity of such an officer, that we do not consider 
any plan of prison discipline complete without him. 

Nor should the occupant of this responsible post be a man of 
inferior abilities, or a novice in his profession ; the pecuniary 
inducements should be such as to secure the services of able 
and accomplished young physicians, whose course of study had 
'been comprehensive and thorough, and whose minds are imbu- 
ed with an ardent love of their profession. Many such are to 
be found in all large cities, whose talents directed into this 
branch of inquiry, would produce results important to the in- 
terests of humanity — and to the cause of science. 

The matter of expense, which is too apt to outweigh more 
serious considerations in the management of public affairs, 
should, in this case at least, be waived — inasmuch as when the 
state takes into its custody the persons of its offending members, 
it assumes the guardianship of their health and lives, and ' is 
bound to provide all necessary means for their preservation, 
not incompatible with the safety of the community. 

That a// plans of prison discipline are susceptible of further 
.improvement, their most sanguine friends will admits— and in 
no way can reforms, already so far advanced, be effectually 
promoted, but by the disinterested and humane efforts of the 
friends of prison discipline directed to such objects as require 
amendment* 
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As one of these, eminently worthy of early attention, we 
commend the subject of this article, and we point to the exam- 
ple of the Penitentiary at Cherry Hill, as furnishing strong 
evidence of the advantages of such an appointment as we ad- 
vocate. That the attention of the proper authorities in the 
several states may be turned to this subject is our ardent desire. 



Art. IV. — Second Report of the Prison Association of New York. 

1846. 

Few recent publications have given us as much pleasure as 
the last report of the New York prison society. Regarded as 
evidence of the growing interest of our fellow citizens in the 
reform of prison discipline, its value is manifestly great Du- 
ring many years the claims of the American organ of the sjrs- 
tem of associate labour have been urged with a zeal utterly 
disproportioned to the stage of improvement reached in any 
associate prison in this country. Commencing upon a founda- 
tion already laid by Europeans, and varying in no essential par- 
ticular from the European original, the friends of the plan 
adopted in New York and the eastern states, have endeavoured 
to discourage the Pennsylvanian plan by unfavourable contrasts, 
and by the assertion of grievous defects inherent in the very 
nature of our discipline. Meantime it has been apparent to 
our friends, that under the specious cover attempted by the 
supporters of the associate r^me, there existed manifold errors 
of principle, and abuses of administration too gross to be long 
tolerated in any enlightened community. Impartial observers, 
especially such as came from the eastern hemisphere to study 
our institutions, perceived that, apart from any consideration of 
theories of discipline, there were practical objections to the ad- 
ministration of the New York prisons, the removal of which 
was not only possible, but obligatory upon every principle of 
homanity and public justice. The cruelties charged upon the 
separate plan had been published and re-published until the 
common mind, here and abroad, was filled with ideas the most 
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prejudicial to our prospects; jet foreign yisiters easily discovered 
that the objections to our method were Upriorif whilethose sug- 
gested against the associate prisons were strictly practical as well 
as theoretical. The evidence was of daily occurrence which de- 
monstrated the harshness no less than the inefficiency of the dis- 
cipline of New York. The Secretary of the Boston Prison So- 
ciety had busied himself with the invention of results which were 
widely circulated as the legitimate fruits to be expected from 
our system, while he was blind to the atrocities daily presented 
in the establishments which he was endeavouring to elevate 
above our own. The homicides perpetrated by merciless keep- 
ers — that infamous blood-stained whipping stone, which, as has 
been publicly asserted in New York, " was never dry" — and all 
the numberless miseries which were endured by the inmates of 
the New York prisons, from positive mal-treatment and scarce- 
ly less cruel neglect of the means of comfort^ — ^in short, all the 
evils which ought to have been reprobated as inimical to the 
true objects of penitentiary restraint, were treated as dust in 
the balance in comparison with the enormous crime of holding 
men to separate labour according to our general plan of im- 
prisonment. What was not sacrificed to the insane Juror of 
party zeal, which dictated the reports of the Boston society? 
The pretence of humane choice advanced in those reports, — 
the affected semblance of rational preference, could not veil to 
eyes of ordinary discernment, the perversity of mind which 
could be contented with such procedures as those of Mr. 
Dwight, who could unblushingly turn away from facts, and 
from the opinions of men of experience and of competent 
ability, to quote the false sentimentalities of a Dickens — ^who 
could employ the funds of his society in the propagation of unfaith- 
ful representations of our discipline, while the influence which 
he wielded was carefully diverted from the proper exposure and 
reprehension of those atrocities, which rendered the prisons 
which he thus shielded a disgrace to the people amongst whom 
they were tolerated. Those of us who have closely watched 
the career of that extraordinary journalist, (such he must be 
considered,) have seen in the very nature of the case a sure 
prognostic of his final humiliation. The general intelligence of 
the communities in which bis annual reports chiefly circuhite— 
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the extravagance of the measures which he assisted in conceal- 
ing from the common knowledge — the sure influence of such 
an example as was exhibited not only in Pennsylvania, but in 
some of the associate prisons least known to the world at large-* 
afibrded a guaranty thai no long period could elapse before the 
truth would prevail, and the best friends of both the rival sys- 
tems be gratified by a general reform of discipline where it was 
most needed. 

The work before us confirms our expectation. Proceeding 
from a society, the members of which may, for talents and 
moral worth, be favourably compared with those of any similar 
association in the civilized world, and some of whom occupy 
high public stations, it carries with it internal evidence of honest 
purpose judiciously directed to its accomplishment Let the 
question of theories be determined as it may, the establishment 
of the New York society must be regarded by all true friends 
of reform as a subject of mutual congratulation. Already the 
influence of some of its members has been successfully applied 
to- the abatement of cruelty heretofore almost unnoticed : the 
efibrts of the entire association must be eminently fruitful of 
good. 

Not only are we pleased by the prospect thus opened of im- 
provement in the New York state penitentiaries, but also with 
that of a union between the friends of the rival systems.^— « 
While the spirit which governed the leader of the Boston party 
prevailed, self-respect alone must have prevented any thing like 
hearty co-operation between us. Our penal institutions were 
visited only to be calumniated. Our reports were read only to 
be slighted or perverted— our statements were denied without 
proof, and our professions rejected without inquiry. The occa- 
sional attempts made by us to stem the tide of injustice, were 
treated as the last resorts of embarrassed partisanship. If we 
were earnest in our protestations, and reiterated our proofs, we 
met with a reception which could have been intended only for 
the blindest and most reckless prejudice. While the nature of 
the opposition and the wide spread of adverse views required 
of us a general and prolonged defence, our position was repre- 
sented as being that of assailants, and our answers were con- 
strued as obstinate attacks. An unreasonable bias, mainly due 
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to the Boston reports, every where preceded our appeals; yet 
the repetition of our principles, and the review of our history, 
without which we could not enter upon the main discussion, 
were exposed as the evidence of a feebleness which sought 
safety in a narrow circle of stale assertions. How could there 
be daily fellowship with those who thus confounded our preten- 
sions, distorted our motives, and misrepresented our actions? 
To our ineffectual remonstrance has succeeded a better remedy 
— it is that provided by the association of New York. There 
at least we may hope for that ennobling confidence which unites 
men striving for the same high end, although differing in their 
means of attainment The liberality which pervades the report 
of the Executive Committee, shows that they have not been un- 
mindful of so desirable a relationship, and we gladly recognize 
this additional claim to our friendly regard. That increase of 
knowledge and a purer zeal will be the result, both in New 
York and Pennsylvania, we cannot see reason to doubt 

Again, we are pleased that the melioration of discipline in 
the chief penitentiary of New York (Sing Sing), is now shown 
beyond cavil to have been affected by the example of our own 
administration. Our '< barbarous" infliction, so trumpeted by 
the Boston Secretary, has proved to be the humane reformer of 
the greatest of the associate prisons. An intimate acquaintance 
with the course of discipline at Cherry-Hill, will be suflicient 
to convince any reasonable person that such a consequence is 
natural and direct We venture to say, that in no prison in the 
world is there maintained a more constant regard to the welfare 
and feelings of the convicts. Unprejudiced visitors promptly 
observe this fact, and speak of it to the officers. The convicts 
themselves make it the subject of frequent and grateful remark. 
The'spirit which secured it has found worthy representatives in 
New York. Judge Edmonds and his co-labourers in the re- 
formation of Sing Sing have earned for themselves an enviable 
distinction as the real pioneers of improvement in that quarter. 
As chairman of the Executive Committee, Judge E. thus speaks, 
after a statement of the changes which had been made in the 
administration at Sing Sing. 

** These beneficial results have been produced by removing from 
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these prisons the harsh features of the ' Silent System,* and sulh 
stUuting in their stead the milder measures and the moral appH" 
ances of the * Separate System.* ** 

He had the independence to go counter to the usages of the 
prisons adopted in his own state— he saw that, whatever the 
system, humanity was indispensable to its useful application, and 
although, as he observes " most of the prisons in this country 
on the * silent system,' are governed and kept in order mainly 
by the use of the whip," yet, untrammelled by example and by 
opinion, he saw ** the destructive influence of this course, both 
upon keepers and convicts ;" that it ** fosters into active growth 
and full vigor the very worst passions of the human heart ; and 
while in the prisoners it eflectually blasts all hopes of reforma- 
tion, in the officers it fearfully adds to the perils of constant 
contact with the vicious and depraved."* The success of our 
** milder measures" was the stimulus to a change in the admin- 
istration of Sing Sing ; a change which as the first step of real 
reform in New York, and made adversely to public opinion, 
will be long remembered to the honour of its authors. From 
the example of the separate penitentiaries of this country will 
be traced this happy improvement ; and the same history which 
records the confusion of our perverse adversaries of the Boston 
society, will exhibit the manly progress of the association of 
New York. 

The anniversary meeting was held on the 5th of December, 
1845. A delegation of the Philadelphia society was present 
by invitation, and communicated an address which we shall in- 
sert entire, partly as evidence of the harmonious feelings with 
which the new association has been met, and partly for the com- 
plete and eloquent manner in which it condenses the history and 
objects of our work. 

TO THE " PRISON ASSOCIATION OP NEW YOEK." 

•* The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons,** have the pleasure to acknowledge the kind in- 
vitation extended to them, through Judge Edmonds, to be pre- 
sent by a delegation at the approaching annual meeting of your 
Association ; and in compliance with it, they have appointed a 

• Report, p. 35. 
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Committee to attend on that occasion* Lest, however, in the 
pressure of business incident to such a meeting, no opportunity 
may occur for a public expression of their sympathies and views, 
they have availed themselves of the kind suggestion contained 
in Judge Eklmonds' note, to communicate them very briefly, in 
this form, with the hope that it may accord with the arrange- 
ments of your Society, to spread them before the meeting. 

" The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons^* is nearly seveitty years old. All who were 
associated in its early labours, have long since been gathered 
to their fathers. It is obvious that in originating it, no scheme, 
or theory, or controverted principle of modern date, could have 
bad any influence. The efibrts of its founders were probably 
restricted to the design which its title indicates; and contem- 
plated, rather the alleviation of the miseries of Prisons, than 
any change in the predominant principles of their discipline. 
When, however, at a later period it became obvious, that most 
of the miseries which they would fain alleviate, originated in 
defects of structure and discipline ; they naturally applied them- 
selves to some mode of supplying these defects. 

We need not assure you, that nothing was further from their 
motives, than an ambition to originate or advocate, any new 
or peculiar method of discipline. They looked abroad upon 
the vast accumulation of suffering and corruption, which the 
prisons of the country presented ; and saw, as they thought, 
that the prolific cause of this suffering and corruption, as well 
as of the alarming increase and boldness of crime, was the 
ASSOCIATION OF PRISONERS. Upon the gigantic evil they fixed 
their attention ; and as soon as the public mind was prepared, 
and the opportunity offered, they strenuously urged the great 
principle of separation. Association was the evil, separatian 
the remedy; and from this position our Society has never 
moved. 

It was apparent that employment would be indispensable, as 
well for the moral as the pnysical benefit of the prisoner ; and 
that to construct a prison for the individual separation and 
employment of each convict, would involve more expense at the 
outset, than was required in the usual mode of building ; but 
they saw at the same time, in the saving in the police force of 
such a prison ; in the avoidance of conspiracies and insurrec- 
tions, and also of severe punishment in maintaining discipline: 
-—in the facility of adapting care and instruction to the peculiar 
circumstances of each convict; in the moral influence and dis- 
ciplinary virtue of seclusion ; and above all, in the prevention 
or intercourse and acquaintance by sound or sight, and the con- 
tamination and corruption which flow therefrom ; — in these they 
saw advantages to compensate generously for any extraordi- 
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luiry expense or toil» which the attainment of them might 
involve. 

Reform in prison discipline, with them, as with you, was an 
experiment. They had no model prison to visit ; no pioneers 
in the march of reform, to warn them of errors or guide them 
to truth. Wise and benevolent men distrusted the principle. 
Ultra views were urged by some ; and others wedded them- 
selves inseparably to prejuaice and opposition. But the So- 
ciety persevered, through evil and gooa report, in advocating 
and propagating their views ; and among those who had in- 
fluence over, and were connected with tne administration of 
public affairs, they were happy to find the same sentiments so 
far prevalent, as in due time to secure the erection of a Peni- 
tentiary on that plan. 

During nearly twenty years the Separate System has been in 
tiie in our state; and although observation and experience 
have brought to light defects and oversights common to all the 
works and plans of men, they have never seen reason to doubt, 
for a moment, either the practicability, or the moral and physi- 
cal advantages of separation. Every year has strengthened our 
conviction of its entire safety to the minds of the convicts ; and 
we may add, that we have great confidence in the economy of 
the system, as more certainly securing the reformation of con- 
victs, as well as preventing their multiplication. 

We find very gratifying proficiency is made by our pri- 
soners in acquiring the elementary branches of learninff ; and 
that their isolation is altogether favourable, not only to tne ac- 
quisition of knowledge, but to the influence of kind and truthful 
instruction, and to the excitement of grateful emotions towards 
those who seek their present and future good. 

We have, moreover, great satisfaction in the rapid increase 
of favour which this system has enjoyed in foreign countries, — 
and have reason to believe that in England and France, and 
other European kingdoms, it is likely to become the prevailing 
principle in the modification of old and in the construction of 
new prisons. These facts suggest claims upon our gratitude 
to the sovereign Disposer of all good, and urge us forward to 
the more vigorous prosecution of our labours. 

We cordially congratulate you on this (the first) anniversary 
of your Association. We hailed its organization, with unaffected 
pleasure, as the offspring of a desire to serve the cause of hu- 
manity, and the public good. Your Society, like ours, looks 
abroad upon the interests of the whole community, and rejoices 
in every plea that philanthropy utters, and in every new sugges- 
tion she makes, for *' alleviating the miseries," and correcting 
the abuses of prisons, without subtractins from the efiiciency, 
or the wholesome severity of their discipline. 

VOL. u. 21 
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Your location, in the capital of the Empire Stale and the 
commercial emporium of our country, imposes upon you pecu* 
liar responsibilities. 

If your movements carry with them a mighty influence, that 
IS felt far and near, there is a responsibility connected with them 
of corresponding weight. Though the people of your state 
have adopted a system differing in one of its radical principles 
from ours, we are happy to believe that we h(M alike to the 
importance of preventing all contaminating intercourse between 
convicts, and in regarding this as the source of most of the evils 
and misery of prisons. .It is possible that, in the infirmity of 
our nature, we ma^ attribute to the peculiarities of our respec^ 
tive systems an unjustifiable importance. At any rate, the ex- 
penses incurred in the erection of public prisons are so great, 
as to make any general change an event of gradual aoeom- 
plishmenL Hence it is the more important, thiU in expressing 
our concurring, or opposing views, we ahoukl be careful not to 
mislead those who are about to introduce one system^ or the 
other ; and who seek knowledge, as to the advantages of each. 
To mislead such inquirers, is to prejudice, and perhaps to sacri- 
fice the interests, which we are appmnted to guard and 
cherish. 

The cause of philanthropy gains much by the mutual confi- 
dence and respect which its supporters manifest towards each 
othen We are allied in seeking a great public good. No 
citizen, no family can sav to what extent, or in what form, he 
or they may be interested in our success. We have noUe fore- 
runners in the path of prison reform. So far as the excitement 
of example is concerned, we can ask none brighter than that of 
John Howard, and Elizabeth Fry ; and yet we have an infi- 
nitely brighter, — a divine example in Him, whose tender sym- 
pathy was never withheld firom any form of haman aufiferii^ 
that presented itself. 

[By order of the Society.] 

Geoboe Williams, 

PreeideDt 

Gboroe W. Smith, 

Wm. Biddlc, 

Secretariei. 

The Boston society was represented by its secretary, Mr. 
Dwight The committees appointed under the constitution pre- 
sented their respective reports, a summary of the results of 
which is contained in the report of the Executive Committee. 
Many interesting facts of which, without the intervention of the 
society, the public would have remained ignorant, are now laid 
open to general observatioo, and will lead* it is to be h<^)ed, to 
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•ome at least of the reforms urged by the association. We ex- 
tract the following statements respecting the city prisons. 

*^ We have been inezpressiblj shocked at the view of the grievous 
wrong which these institutions are daily inflicting upon the com- 
munity. And, while on the one hand, we feel the want of lan- 
guage adequately to express our disapprobation, we are, on the 
other hand, apprehensive, so revolting is the truth, that our state- 
ments may be regarded as exaggerations, or as prompted by some 
persofial feeling of ill will. ♦ • » • • 

** At the outset of our investigations, we are startled by the con* 
rideration of the increase of crime in this city within a few years; 
-a consideration the more interesting, because in such marked con- 
trast with the rest of the state and the Union. 

•• The inmates of our city prisons may with propriety be regarded 
as constituting three classes. 

** First, Those who are arrested and detained on a charge of having 
committed some crime or ofience. 

'^ Seamd. Those who are convicted of some crime or oflfenoe either 
in the United States Courts, the Oyer and Terminer, or General or 
Special Sessions. 

** Third. Those who are committed on summary convictions as 
vagrants or disorderly persons. 

** Of the First CMass^ the nearest af^roach we can make to a satis* 
Actory statement is the following : 

^ABLi — Showing the number of Inmates in the Citj Prison for Ten yean. 

1835 Total number (Returns for six weeks wanting) . - 1963 

Average jper week 43 

1836 Total number for this year 5103 

Average per week 94 

1837 Tbtal number for this year 6116 

Average per wedc 117 

1838 Total number iat this year 5711 

Average per weea ...... 109 

1839 Total number for this year 8103 

Average per week 156 

1840 Total number for this year 9110 

Average per week 175 

1841 Total number for this year . ^ 7348 

Average per week 141 

1843 Total number for this year 7965 

Average per week » 153 

1843 Total number for this year 7369 

Average per week 139 

1844 Total number for this year .... . 8008 

Average per week 154 

It is evident that this tahle exhibits very imperfectly the condition 
of the City Prison, from the fact, which is stated to us by officers who 
have opportunities of knowing, that a much larger number of persons 
are yearly committed to the City Prison,* and from the well-known 

* A reeent message from the Bfayor to the Commoo Coancil,riiowfaig fbilli the 
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fact, that very many are brought in and committed temporarily, whose 
names are never entered on the books of the prison. 

or the Second Class^ the following account is furnished by the 
very intelligent and faithful Clerk of tl^ SessionSw 

Commitments to the City Priion and the Penitentiary for Ten yean, on eon- 
?ictioni in the Oyer and Terminer, General and Spedal Seauona 
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Of tho Third OasSy the following table of summary convictiims, 
gives the nearest approximation, to the truth that we have been able 
to obtain. These accounts have been obtained with great difficalty, 
and it is to us cause of great surprise, that, in a matter involving so 
great an expenditure of money and the liberty and characters <^ so 
many people, specific and definite r^ums should not be made and 
preserved, in such a manner, as to enable some one person at least, 
if not the public at large, to know in what manner and to what ex- 
tent so important a duty is performed. 

Summary ConvictionB, including the Commitments to the Penitentiary, of 
disorderly persons and vagrants. 

1840 Total amount for the year 1204 

Average per month 100 

1841 Total amount for the year • 1699 

Average per month 141 

1842 Total amount for the year 1998 

Average per month 166 

1843 Total amount for the year 2059 

Average per month • 171 

1844 Total amount for the year 2008 

Average per month 166 

*' In 1845, the total amount to 9th December is 2,237, and an ave- 
rage of 186 per month, or six each day I 

** These tables are not to be received as containing the whole truth. 
They are only an approximation to it, and the nearest approach the 
Committee have been able to make, afler diligent inquiry in every 
imaginable direction, where it was probable that positive and reliable 
information could be obtained. 



workings of the New Police, states the number arrested dorinjr a period of three 
months and a half, to have been over 11,000, or more than 40,000 a year. 
t Male and ftmale are not separated in the returns this year. 
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Soy too, is it difficult to asoertain the ezpeme of car Penitentiary 
and Police establishments. No separate account is kept ; but the fol- 
lowing items have been gathered from different parts of the Comp- 
troller's report, and indicate nearly the cost for the past year. 

Expenditures by the Commissioner of the Alms House for City 
Prison and Penitentiary, ' • . . (65,857 70 

Extra services of Police Officers, - • • 21,207 40 

Salaries of Officers in this Department, - • 56,069 87 

$142,634 97 

This is exclusive of the cost of the Coroner's office, rewards for 
prisoners, pay of Aldermen and cheers attrading court, printing, 
repairs, and other contingent charges. These items must swell the 
total cost to the city of this department alone, to over 9150,000 a 
year. 

** From these statements, imperfect as they are, and from the fact 
that there are from seventeen to twenty prisons in this city — including 
station-houses and Police Offices — at which at least 30,000 of our 
people are confined each year, at an annual expense to the honest 
portion of the community of over $150,000, some idea may be formed 
of the importance of the subject. 

<* The first consideration that would strike any one, attempting to 
investigate the subject, is the entire want of order, system, and orga- 
nisation, which pervades the whole department. It is nominally under 
the control and supervision of the Commissioner of the Alms House ; 
but his other duties are so onerous, that it is impossible for him to do 
more than to give casual and occasional glances only at the prisons. 

** Henoe, there is no attempt to introduce any thing like a system 
of prison discipline ; no efforts at economy, unless occasional feeble 
and qtasmodic attempts at curtailment may be so dignified : no com- 
mon head to control ; no one to inspect or supervise ; no one to detect 
and remove abuses. 

^ It is not, therefore, matter of surprise that evils should exist, or 
that they should be of an alarming and serious character. The enu- 
meration of some of the most glaring among them will aid the object 
we have in view, namdy, that of giving a general idea only of the 
slate and oondition of our City Prisons. 

^* The average number of persons continually in the two principal 
prisoiui during the past year, is about 1,200. And the expense of 
keeping, governing, and controlling them, which was last year drawn 
fiom the City Treasury, was $84,959 08." 

If the reader is astounded by such disclosures as these, what 
will be his impressions when be learns that in the city of New 
York, such abuses are tolerated as are described in the follow- 
ing extract? 

'* But the moral infinenoes of our prisons are of much greater im- 
portance. 

ai» 
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** It is of frequent occurrence, that persons are arrested and detain- 
ed in some of our houses of detention — sometimes for two or three 
days, of whom no account is rendered anywhere. And it is manifest, 
from the present defective organization in this recpect, that the liberty 
of the friendless and unprotected portion of our population must be 
very much at the mercy of our police officers ; and that, without a 
more perfect system of inspection and returns, there is great room for 
bad men to abuse the power with which they may be trusted. 

** Persons are frequently detained in prison afler the expiration of 
their terms of impi^isonment ; sometimes because they are forgotten, 
sometimes because the prisoners wish to remain, and sometimes be- 
cause the officers think it for the interest of the corporation that they 
should be detained. It is indeed a general practice at the Penitentiary, 
never to let a prisoner out until he asks to be discharged ; so that, if 
he chooses to remain and be supported at the public expense, his ob- 
ject can be easily attained. 

" Hence it is, that there are persons at that prison who make that 
their home, and who have spent there the most of their time for 
years. 

'^Very many are confined at the Penitentiary, not because they 
have committed any crime or offence, hut avowedly only because they 
are destitute or diseased. This includes a class of persons who go to 
the Police Office and " give themselves up," as they term it, beoiuse 
they want a place of refuge ; a large number of diseased prostitutes, 
who go there as to a hospital ; and many strangers and foreigners, 
who, in their ignorance of our institutions, apply for relief to the Police 
Office, and are relieved by being sent to the Penitentiary. 

'* The crowning evil, however, arises out of the manner in which 
the prisoners are confined together. So unrestrained is the intercourse 
among them, especially at the Penitentiary, that we are presented with 
all the revolting features of the very worst prisons of the Old Worid. 
There is absolutely nothing to prevent the contamination which always 
springs from " evil communications ;** nothing to check the growth of 
corruption, but much to foster it, as in a hot-bed of vice, into rapid and 
vigorous strength. 

*' The result is, that instead of being a terror to evil-doers, our 
prisons are fled to as a desirable refuge — ^instfaad of being a house of 
reform, where resolutions of amendment may be cherished and eo- 
couraged, our Penitentiary is a school of vice, where the novice in 
crime is compelled, in the name of the law, to serve a regular ap- 
prenticeship in vice; until, perfected in his trade by the lessons 
taught by the hardened ofilendera with whom he is obliged to affiliate, 
he goes forth into the world to prey upon society, to swell the cata- 
logue of crime, and finally to ** atone" on the gallows or in the State 
Prison, for practising the lessons which he has thus been compelled, 
by the ministers of justice, to learn. 

** The sentence which bound the dead to the living body, was mer- 
cy, to that refinement of cruelty which thus chains the quick and 
living soul in the embrace of fevering comiptioD. That was not an 
enduring imprisonment. That was not an everlasting chain. 
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** This i8 no faDcy sketch. It is the sad reality that is in our very 
midst. If any one doubts the fidelity of the picture, let him, if he can 
80 long endure the profanity and obscenity which will oflfend his sight 
and hearing, spend but half an hour on the first floor of the female 
apartments in the City Prison, or in the ' Luny House,' as it is termed, 
on Blackwell's island, and he will be ready to acknowledge that lan- 
guage is inadequate to do justice to the subject. 

*' It will be to him, as it has been to us, matter of especial wonder, 
that in this state, which first set an example of prison reform that has 
been admired and imitated throughout the civilized world, and in this 
city, where there are so many noble charities admirably conducted, 
prisons should be permitted to exist so wretchedly organized; and 
above all, that a prison, the largest on the continent, almost in the 
world, should be kept up, continued, supported, and conducted, in a 
manner that would reflect disgrace upon the most barbarous nation of 
the darkest age." 

Our own Society has repeatedly attempted (hitherto with 
only partial success) to obtain an amendment of the county 
prisons of Pennsylvania; but urgent as has appeared the duty 
of reform in many of our local jails, nothing like the hideous 
picture presented by the executive committee of New York can 
be found within our borders. The contrast between the con- 
dition of the city prisons described by those gentlemen, and that 
of the city and county penitentiary of Philadelphia at Moya- 
mensing, (however imperfect the latter considered with reference 
to a proper application of our system,) serves to heighten the 
colours in which the former has been exhibited to the public 
eye. We cannot believe that the evil will be permitted to con- 
tinue unmitigated. We rather look to the early reform of those 
dens of iniquity as one of the first of those fruits, for which we 
believe the community are to be indebted to the zeal of the 
Prison Association of New York. Our readers will be inte- 
rested by the following extract from the report of the committee 
on detentions : 

** The prisons in the city of New York in which persons are de- 
tained for trial, or as witnesses, are, the House of Detentions, and the 
Debtor's Jail. In Brooklyn there is but one prison, and that is used 
both as a house of detention, a prison for convicts, and a jail. 

" The House of Detentions in the city of New York, is a part of the 
buildings known as the Halls of Justice ; and, as a general rule, all 
persons detained for trial are sent there. It consists of two stone 
buildings, one of which is appropriated to males, and the other to 
females. The former measures on the outside, 146 feet in length, 
and 89 feet in width. Its length inside is 140 feet, and it diminishes 
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in width from the lower flcxyr to the roof, which is at a height of 55 
feet. Tie cellB are built against the side walls in four tiers, and are 
entered from corridors. The main entrance is from the yard, and 
leads at once into a hall extending die whole length of the prison, and 
eight and a half feet wide. Above are three corridors of the same 
length, running along the cells, and leaving the middle space open to 
the roof. The whiteness of the walls, and the cleanliness of the stone 
floor, give to the hall a lightness and cheerfulness which ought to 
characterize every part of this House of Detentions. The large stove 
by which the prison is warmed in cold weather, produces some close- 
ness, but does not account for a disagreeable odour, which increases 
in those parts where the cells may chance to be open. There are 37 
cells on each tier, making 148 in all. Upon this lower floor the cells 
are 10 feet 6 inches long, 5 feet 7 inches wide, and 10 feet 3 inches 
high. Each cell has two wooden doors 21 inches apart, the inside 
one of which has a hole about 6 inches square, and the outside one 
has two holes about 2 inches square. This is for ventilation from 
the corridor, and in the opposite wall of the cell, near the ceiling, is a 
window 2 fbet long by 6 inches wide, opening into the outer air. The 
cells are separated by a wall 21 inches thick. They are supplied 
with water from a leaden pipe that runs inside of the cell, while by 
means of another large pipe crossing the cell, and having a funnel 
opening into it, the prisoner is enabled to obey the calls of nature. 
The only other furniture consists of a pine bedstead, or sometimes a 
broad shelf, a straw mattress, and blankets. In these cells are con- 
fined such prisoners as are committed for drunkenness, vagrancy, and 
such other offences as are punished by ^ye days' imprisonment. The 
drunkards are committed in every variety of intoxication, from the 
insensibility of stupor, to the fury o^ delirium tremens; and are turned 
in singly, or with others, as the limited number of the cells permits. 
Four and five are frequently confined in one cell, and sometimes in 
the double cells, of which there are &ye, as many as twelve are penned 
up together. 

*' In the second tier, those prisoners who are committed for trial for 
the more serious offences, as burglary, murder, and other felonies, are 
confined. The cells are feet 7 inches long, by 5 feet 7 inches wide. 
As a general rule, only one prisoner is confined in a cell, though 
sometimes it becomes necessary to place two together. 

"The third tier is appropriated to prisoners committed for petit 
larceny. The cells are 8 feet 5 inches long; and 5 feet 7 inches 
wide. 

<< In the fourth tier are persons committed for assault and battery, 
and other misdemeanours. The cells are 7 feet 5 inches long, and 5 
feet 7 inches wide. In these two last tiers, it is generally necessary 
to confine two prisoners in the same cell. 

'< The observations as to the interior arrangements, furniture, &c., 
of the cells on the lower tier, apply to the prison generally ; exoept 
that the cells in the three upper tiers are ventilated by an aperture in 
the outer wall, opening on the floor, as well as by the window, and 
apertures in the doors before described. 
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*' The objections which are at once obvious upon this description, 
have been so oflen made, that your CJommittee would not repeat them, 
but for their hope of bringing the attention of the public to a useful 
bearing upon the subject. It must be seen at once, that the prison is 
too small for the purposes for which it is used. Prisoners ought not 
to be confined together. The chances of escape are increased, and 
the contamination of the less depraved is an almost certain conse* 
quence. The building should either be enlai^ied, or some other mode 
of disposing of vagrancy and intoxication devised, so that the cells 
now i^ed for the punishment of those offences may be appropriated to 
the confinement of prisoners detained for trial. 

'' The want of ventilation on the lower floor, is a great evil. The 
cell doors are closed every night, and then the only possibility of fresh 
air entering is from a window, and two small holes, two inches square, 
luiagine four or five men, in difierent states of intoxication, cooped up 
in one of those solid enclosures, and your Committee submit, that 
whatever may be the moral effect of the punishment, the physical 
consequences must be dreadful. We hear, occasionally, of persons 
committed for drunkenness being found dead; we feel inclined to 
wonder that such instances are not more frequent. Although the 
ventilation of the cells in the upper tiers is better, it is still entirely 
insufiicient, and the air in them becomes, in the course of a night, 
unfit for any person to breathe. 

*^ The arrangement of the large water-pipes permits conversation 
between prisoners in any part of the same tier. The top of the fun- 
nel being not over eighteen inches from the main pipe, the voice is 
easily transmitted, and thus the most revolting details of crime are 
communicated. This is prevented, in the Philadelphia prison, by 
keeping the pipes filled with water during the day, and emptying them 
only at night. In one half of this prison the same might be done, 
though in the other half it is impossible, owing to the sinking of the 
building towards one end, which would cause the water to overflow 
the pipes in that direction. The proper mode of conducting such pipes 
is, to have one large main pipe running under ground, and to place 
conduit pipes, leading down into it, in each cell. Clonversation would 
thus become impossible. 

" The female prison is situated in the same enclosure as the male 
prison. It is of stone, 125 feet long by 21 feet wide. There are, in 
the prison proper, 24 cells, which are built in two tiers, on one side of 
the building, leaving a hall of 6 feet 3 inches wide. The cells re- 
semble, in all their main features, those of the male prison, and are 
liable to the same objections. In the lower tier, vagrants and intoxi- 
cated persons are confined, generally two, and sometimes more, in a 
cell ; and in the upper tier are those committed on charges of a more 
serious nature. These corridors are under the charge of a male 
keeper. 

** The lower tier of this prison is the scene of the most disgusting 
exhibitions of degradation that any city afibrds. At any hour of the 
day may be seen, lolling on their filthy beds, or on benches in the 
ball, in rags, Imitish with sensuality, or consuming with the conse* 
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quenoes of reckless indulgenoe, old, young, bleared, bloated, de- 
formed — the wrecks of wh^ were once brk^t, happy girls. Some 
dragged from the gutters, insensible from drinking ; others brought 
there for breaches of the peace and outrageous revelling ; many self^ 
surrendered, in utter helplessness, to remove the disease that devours 
them ; they form, in this dark and miserable corridor, a group full of 
awful interest The question suggests itself, Whatare they here for T 
Does this constant idleness, and communication with their like, tend 
to their improvement T If they have not habits of industry and clean- 
liness, they should be taught them ; if they are depraved, they should 
be improved ; if degraded in their own estimation, they should be 
raised up. It is evidently a useless expenditure of money to keep 
them in this condition. 

^ Ascending from the prison proper into the right wing, we find two 
halls, about sixty feet long, from which light and comfortable bed- 
chambers of various sizes open. In one of these halls are confined 
fomale prisoners who are detained for trial, but whose health requires 
medical attention ; and in the other are confined, not only females 
awaiting trial, but some who have been convicted, and who, for par- 
ticular reasons, are not sent to Blackwell's Island— as, for instance, 
women whose friends have surrendered them as victims of intempe- 
rance, and whom nothing dse has been able to cure. Nothing can 
be cleaner than their rooms, and every thing bespeaks comfort and 
hopefulness. The women in these halls are under the care of a ma- 
tron, and the female influence is discernible in every part. The prv 
soners are generally at work, sewing or knitting, or cutting out work 
for others, and boc^ are at hand for those who are disposed to read. 

" Your Committee most earnestly ask attention to the want of ma* 
trons in the female prison. There is work enough, if feithfully per^ 
formed, for at least four, and there is but one to attend to it What 
IS not done by her is done by men, or is lefl undone. That women 
should be placed under the care of women, is the dictate of ^decency ; 
and that the work of their improvement is better performed by women, 
is the lesson of experience. Now that the expediency of gentleness 
in the care of prisoners is acknowledged, it is gross inconsistency to 
place them under the more irritating, rather than the more concilia- 
tory government ; and it is hoped that this repulsive feature in the 
discipline of this prison, may be changed. The only change, how- 
ever, that has been made, has been for the worse ; for whereas there 
were until lately two matrons, now there is but one. 

^' The washing and cooking for the prison is done in a large room, 
in the centre of the yard. The prison fare is cofiee and bread every 
morning, and for dinner soup and beef, and bread, every other day ; 
bread, and rice and molasses, on the intermediate days. There is no 
doubt that the quality of the food is good, and that it is furnished 
in sufficient quantities ; but as to whether some of the articles might 
not be changed for others with advantage, there is a question. 

<' That sufficient attentkm is not paid to the health of the prisoners, 
is obvious from what has been said; but in the matterof oxereiBe, this 
n^gleot is very glaiiag. There is no system by which every prisoner 
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HI allowed exercise every day, Ixit it is entirely discretioiiary with tiie 
keeper ; and as a general rule, the male prisoners are not allowed to 
teave their cells, except upon the representation of the physician that 
their health is sutTering from confinement. It is very true, that the 
narrow limits of the corridor aflbrd small space for walking, and that 
there is danger of prisoners communicating with one another, when 
aUowed to pass and repass ; but as this is a mere house of detention, 
justice requires that every thing should be done for the prisoner's com- 
lort, until the danger of too much indulgence has become a matter of 
esperience. 

*^ Although the classification of the prisoners is very imperfect, yet 
as they are not allowed to converse together where it is possible to 
prevent it, the necessity of a more strict classification is not obvious. 
The fiicility with which a prisoner's friends obtain access to him, un- 
doubtedly leads to great abuses ; but it seems impossible to seclude 
him more closely, without running the risk of injustice. And your 
Committee would remark, that from the fact of this prison being pro- 
perly one of detention for trial, rather than of punishment for guilt, 
many principles of the penitentiary system are inapplicable. Rules, 
which may be very necessary for the safety and improvement of con- 
▼kts, might be entirely misapplied, and with great injustice, in a place 
of eonfin^nent of those who are presumed to be innocent." 

We take the liberty of expressing our regret that such an 
opinion as is conveyed by the first sentence of the foregoing 
paragraph has been ventured at the outset of the investigations 
of the committee on Detentions. The committee on Prison Dis- 
eipline approach much more nearly to the correct view, in the 
feUowing observations: 

** In most of the County Prisons, the wholesome provision of the 
statute requiring the separation of the prisoners, has been either eof 
tiiely n^lected or imperfectly adopted. This is the mare to here* 
grMsd^ as whatever curguments may be tised against the separate and 
solUairy sysUmyfar m,ore protaracted pertoda ^ confinement^ they cam 
have but Uttle force when applied to cases cf mere detention^ which 
are generaUy far short periods^ and during which the prisoner is 
bsiayed ^ by the hopes of a not distant rel^se^ and his mind occw- 
pied in preparation Jbr trial, A just regard for the rights of the 
aecused would seem to make it an imperious duty, that at least while 
undergoing examination, and awaiting trial, he should be secured firom 
the contaminating influences of evil assoeiatioa, and preserved from 
those disgusting exhibitions of humanity which such places too fre- 
quently afford. Especially should this be the case with the innocent 
witness, whose misfortune it has been to be cognizant of some fact in 
the criminal history of another, and is therefore detained, that by his 
testimony this ends of justice may be secured. The state owes, and 
the wd&re of society demands this protection ibr all such. Else our 
prisons, instei^ of sacuriag ua firom the lawless and unprincipled, will 
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continue what they have too often been, the most accomplished schools 
of vice." 

Amongst some of the most reluctant converts to the separate 
system in Europe, the cases of persons awaiting trial, and wit- 
nesses, have been conceded to be free from the difficulties sup- 
posed to accompany the isolation of convicts ; and it is to be 
hoped that no inconsiderate action on the part of our benevolent 
co-labourers in New York will impair the prospects of two 
classes of prisoners acknowledged to be without the limits of the 
general controversy. 

'' But, in one particular, injustice of another character is very fre- 
quently done. Hundreds are confined in this prison every year, 
whose trial results in their acquittal. They remain in confinement 
weeks, and sometimes months, before they are tried. They are kept 
in idleness, and not merely are their families deprived of their labour, 
but while the prisoner leaves the court with the declarations of his in- 
nocence, he leaves it without a dollar, without work, and, in the pre- 
sent erroneous state of public opinion, with a stigma upon his charac- 
ter. Some part of this injustice greater elevation of the public mind 
will remove ; but another part can be remedied at once. The pri- 
soners should have an opportunity of working for their own benefit. 
In the female prison this has been attempted, and some of the inmates 
have led with money sufficient to support them for a short time, instead 
of being forced at once into the harness of sin and death. But, even 
among the women, little comparatively has been done in this respect. 
Among the male prisoners nothing has been attempted. For some 
kinds of work, indeed, the cells would afford sufficient light only for a 
small portion of the day. But this inconvenience might be remedied, 
by allowing the doors to remain open while the prisoners were at 
work. The keeper will give every facility to those who can work ; 
and as a beginning of the system, it is only necessary that the work 
should be given them to do. For this purpose, your Committee think 
that all the arts and manufactures that are used in the support of our 
public institutions, should be introduced into our House of Detention, 
so far as practicable, gradually, of course, but with the ultimate view 
of giving the greatest possible variety of employment to the prisoners. 

** In connexion with this subject your Committee would observe, 
that the practice of confining vagrants and drunkards in the prison, is 
in violation of the purposes for which it was intended, and extremely 
injurious. The prison thereby is crowded, to the utter destruction of 
discipline, and the impossibility of separation; and those who produce 
this trouble, are very certain to leave the prison worse than they en- 
tered it. Living in idleness and contamination, what good can be ex- 
pected from their confinement ? Your Committee believe, that a work- 
house is the only proper place for disposing of this class of persons, 
and despair of any essential improvement in the moral condition of 
our populationi until such a lemedy has been attempted. 
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** Much more than is done might be done for the moral improve- 
ment of the prisoner. There is a nucleus of a library both in the male 
and in the female prisons. But though the books are of an unexcep- 
tionable character^ they are very few, and there is very little variety 
among them. The works are generally of a strictly religious charac- 
ter, and your Committee think can hardly be very attractive to the 
uneducated prisoner. They would suggest that works of general inte- 
rest, in which information is coupled with amusement, and which teach 
the principles of morality by illustration, rather than by precept, 
should be furnished by those who are charitably disposed. We feci 
that we hazard nothing in saying, that healthy mental occupation, 
during the time of detention, would, even in cases of guilt, do more for 
the prisoner, than even the confinement itself. 

«* Very little is attempted in the way of religious instruction, in the 
male department. About every other Sunday aflemoon, some chari- 
tably disposed individuals attend, and hold religious services with those 
in the lower tier, who are brought out into the hall for the purpose ; 
and on the intermediate Sunday, a Temperance lecture is delivered, 
and the pledge is administered to as many as can be induced to sign 
it. It is not considered safe, to permit those confined in the upper 
tiers to come out and join in these exercises. It is to be hoped that 
some of the seed thus sown may fall upon good ground ; but whether 
it will produce the expected fruit without much cultivation, admits of 
doubt. The wish of your Committee on this subject is, to follow the 
worthy example that has been set, and that arrangements should be 
made to secure religious services in the hall every Sunday. 

** In connexion with this account of the principal House of Deten- 
tion, it may be prqper to speak of the places of more temporary de- 
tention, where prisoners, who have been arrested in the other Police 
Districts, are in the first place confined. 

Two station-houses, connected with the Police Offices in the second 
and third Police Districts, are now being erected. They are intended 
for the temporary detention of prisoners, until they can be sent down 
to the Halls of Justice. The building for the Second District is in 
coarse of erection, in the vicinity of Jefiferson Market. It will be 
about 80 feet square, of two stories high. It will contain 28 cells, 19 
of which will be 4 feet 2 inches wide, and 8 feet long. The build- 
ing for the Third Police District, is in the neighbourhood of Essex 
li£rket. It is about 80 feet square, and 2 stories high. It will con- 
tain 20 cells, 4 feet 4 inches in width, and 7 feet 10 inches long. As 
Bsither of these buildings is completed, it may be premature to criti- 
oise them; but your Committee fear that they will prove too small for 
the proper custody of the many prisoners, who will daily be committed 
in those districts. And because it may have been an inevitable neces- 
sity which led to the use of the present station-houses in those dis- 
tricts, we forbear from comment. The character of our city would be 
certainly prejudiced by their use for a day longer than may be ne- 
cessary. 

^ The Debtor's Jail in New York, is situated in Eldridge street. 
The building was formerly used for a watch-house, but not being 
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needed for that purpose, was appropriated for the safe-keeping of 
debtors. It might have been anticipated that it would prove an un- 
suitable place for the confinement of those whose only ofience was 
inability to pay what they owed. The only purpose of such a place 
is safe keeping. Conviction, reformation, improvement, is no part of 
the system. The creditor takes the body of the debtor, in those cases 
where the remedy still remains, and is allowed to confine him ; but 
beyond that there is no necessity, nor any justification for prison dis- 
cipline. But the Jail in Eldridge street is a place of sufiering, and a 
standing monument of public injustice. The prison occupies the se- 
cond story. A corridor 50 feet long, by 6 feet wide, extends the en- 
tire depth of the building. On each side are built cells, in which the 
prisoners sleep. In the day time, and while they behave well, they 
are allowed the use of the corridor. If noisy, or disobedient, they are 
sometimes confined for days in their cells. There are 10 of these, of 
which 8 are 6 1-2 feet deep, by 5 1-2 feet wide, and 8 are 10 feet by 
7. The cells are closed with massive wooden doors, and have no 
window, or other opening, except a grated aperture communicating 
with each adjoining cell. In each cell is one, and in some of the 
small ones, are two beds. At present there are 3 cells, in each of 
which two persons sleep. 

<< At one end of the corridor is the waJter-doset ; and this too is the 
place for uoashing, A Croton water-pipe^ immediately over the seat^ 
chords the only means which the delior has either of quenching his 
thirst or of washing himself. Thither male andfenude^ white and 
blacky without any screen of decency other than the closet door^ are 
forced to repair^ and in the gradual loss of delicaey^ moral andphy- 
sicaly atone for the crime of debt. 

'< The fare is the same as that allowed at the House of Detention, 
and the prisoners have the option of taking their meals, either on their 
beds, on their benches, or on a narrow shelf put up in the corridor for 
that purpose. 

" We have called this prison a monument of public injustice. It is 
chargeable to the city generally. The sheriff is allowed no other 
place, and has no means of improving this. While public sentiment 
continues so torpid with respect to the care of prisoners, no ameliora- 
tion can be expected. Grand jurors may present, and charitable indi- 
viduals may give their sympathy in vain. The public authorities alone 
can act, and public opinion alone will act on them. 

" The Brooklyn prison is at the same time debtor's jail, house of 
detention, and prison. Persons arrested upon civil process, persons 
committed for trial, and convicts sentenced for not longer than six 
months, are sent there. In addition to these, is a number of witnesses, 
committed by the United States Courts, until the trials at which they 
may be wanted. 

«' The building of which the prison is a part, is situated in the out- 
skirts of the city, and presents a very imposing front in the Gothic 
style, extending 05 feet. The principal prison is built of granite, in 
.three stories. Corridors, 114 feet long and 5 feet wide, extend through 
«ach story, and the odla are built upon one side. There are 42 of 
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them; and they measure 11 feet in length, 6 feet in breadth, and are 
10 feet in height. They are generally well lighted, the outer wall not 
seriously impeding the light. The windows are 2 feet long by 4 
inches wide, and are grated on the iuside. A long pipe with a funnel 
leading into it, affords the convenience necessary to the natural wants ; 
and water for drinking and washing, is introduced by means of a fau- 
cet leading from a pipe, that runs along the corridor on the outside of 
the cell. The cells are heated by pipes filled with heated water. 
Each is furnished with a bed of piue wood, a straw mattress, and 
Uankets. The doors are double, and of iron. The inside door is of 
ffrating, to the distance of sometimes one-half, sometimes one-third, 
from the bottom, and has, besides, an aperture in the upper part, large 
enough to hand the prisoner's meals through. The outer door is 
solid. 

** In these cells, persons detained for trial on criminal charges, and 
convicts, are confined. About half the cells were occupied by more 
than one person to each. In the lower tier, blacks, male and female, 
are confined. The prisoners are not allowed to leave their cells, and, 
therefore, no classification is attempted. Still, they do find opportu- 
nities of conversing, and the pipes offer the same facilities here as in 
the New York House of Detention. 

'* In another part of the building, is a department allotted to white 
females. It consists of fourteen cells, opening into a large and well- 
lighted room. The cells are 8 feet by 5 feet, and are closed with 
doors of iron grating. There is a want of ventilation, which makes 
the air very close, especially as there is no water-closet, or other 
means of carrying ofif ofifensive matter. In every other respect, it is 
as neat and cheerful as a prison can be made. 

" The prisoners on civil process, and witnesses, are kept in another 
part of the buildipg, in two large rooms, which are in every respect 
comfortable, and sufficiently well furnished." 

The committee have given much attention to such cases as 
appeared proper for their interference. They say 

** Where a case has come under our notice, requiring attention, it 
has been attended to ; and where the usual course of the criminal 
courts has seemed calculated to do harm to the individual, it has, in 
some instances, been suspended, and the discretion of the court has 
been directed to the production of good. Boys of tender age have 
been counselled and warned. Parents have been visited at their 
homjBS, and informed, sometimes for the first time, of the crimes and 
imprisonment, and impending doom of their young children. Counsel 
has beoi secured to the helpless in many instances, and when the of- 
fence has been slight, and the injurious course of punishment has been 
obvious, legal rights have been insisted on successfully. But your 
Committee have been careful to distinguish the cases where their in- 
terference would probably be ultimately useful, from those where the 
only result would be securing the liberation of the prisoner. Where 
it seamed probable that punishment would be productive of good, no 
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attempt has been made to prerent it, nor has any inouiry been made 
into the means of defence. We have not considered our duty to be 
that of legal counsel, so much as that of friends." 

Upon the subject of prison discipline, there is manifested by 
the Executive Committee a state of feeling very refreshing* 
after the long and unmitigated heats of Bostonian rancour. In 
the phraseology of the committee on prison discipline, and in 
the arrangement of the tables, there are, notwithstanding the 
assumed ground of neutrality, some traces of a forgone con- 
clusion in favour of the plan of association; but we forbear, 
at present, any close criticism in this respect, because our limits 
restrain us from a full examination of the details, and because we 
are glad to give an unalloyed greeting to such advances as are 
made by those gentlemen towards a friendly hearing and dis- 
cussion of our own claims. An early occasion will be taken 
to consider some of the remarks proffered by the committee. 
We conclude, for the present, with the following extract respect- 
ing Blackwell's Island, as it appears by the report of the first 
sub-committee appointed for its inspection. 

" The Committee appointed to examine the City Penitentiary, report, 
that they visited Blackwell's Island on the 21st March, for the purpose 
of investigating the actual condition of the prison; and having, 
through the courtesy of the Deputy Superintendent, been allowed to 
examine, not only the prison itself, but the books and documentary 
evidence of its present condition, feel it a duty they owe to themselves 
and the public, to report their conviction that abuses exist, afi^ing 
both the character of our city and the moral and physical well-being 
of those held in confinement. A thorough investivation of the con- 
dition of so extensive an establishment, would require more time than 
the Committee could devote to the subject — still, facts lying on the 
surface, were sufficiently glaring, to convince even a superficial ob- 
server, that a thorough and radical change is needed, as well in the 
system itself, as in the management. The first inquiry that naturally 
suggested itself, was in relation to the number under confinement, and 
the causes of their commitment. According to the reftirn of March 
21st, made by the Superintendent to the Alms House Commissioners, 
the whole number of convicts was 1146, of which 286 males and 61 
females, were what are termed Court convicts, and 306 males and 
503 females were what are called Police convicts ; or, in other words, 
those who, having no visible means of subsistence, have been convicts 
ed on their own confession as vagrants. The number of priaoneFB 
appears to have been on the decrease since February last, when it 
amounted to 1256, viz. 221 white and 78 black male Cotfrt convicts, 
and 28 white and 20 black female Court convicts ; 518 white and 34 
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black female, and 221 white and 78 black male Police convicts. The 
commitments for the winter months appear uniformly greater than for 
the summer months — the whole number of prisoners in one week of 
last summer, falling as low as 748. The second subject of investiga- 
tk>n was the manner of commitment, and in this seems to be the first 
great source of most of the evils and abuses which we shall notice. 
Out of 1146, now inmates of the Penitentiary, 809 are Police convicts, 
and of these, nearly three-quarters of the females and half the males 
were committed on their own confession, principally because they 
were infected with a loathsome disease, thus perverting the Penitentia- 
ry from its legitimate objects, and making it the great Venereal Hos- 
piled of the city. The attention of the Committee was particularly 
directed to this subject, by the printed form of the commitment, many 
of which were as follows ? 

" A. B. being a vagrant, viz. being without means of support, and 
having contracted an infectious disease, viz. the venereal disease, re- 
quiring charitable aid to restore her to health, whereof she was con- 
victed on her own confession, &c. 

" But whatever may be the opinion in reference to those who, by 
their own confessions, are committed for profligacy and dissoluteness 
of character, there can, we think, be but one opinion in regard to a 
great number of cases of individuals, free from other contamination 
than that of poverty, who, in the hurry of business at our police offi- 
ces, are made to swell the calendar of crime, and increase the evils of 
our overloaded Penitentiary. These cases seem to be attended with 
peculiar hardships in the first instance, from the moral efiect of a 
oommitment of a purely unfortunate human being, to a receptacle of 
rarime, and secondly, from the contamination which unrestrained inter- 
course with the profligate and abandoned is too sure to produce. The 
intelligent Deputy Superintendent assured the Committee that it was 
his deliberate conviction, that many inmates who had previously led 
comparatively pure lives, had gone out corrupted, and become prosti- 
tutes and thieves afterwards. The Committee next directed their 
attention to the accommodations of the prison, convinced that upon 
the nature of these the future government of the prison must to a 
great degree depend. The inadequacy of accommodation is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the fact, that there are only 496 cells for the 
use of 1146 prisoners — that these cells are but 4 by 8 feet in area, 
with an average height of between 7 and 8 feet. The general ar- 
rangement of ^ch cell is such as to admit of only a bunk or bed, 
ftbout 2 1-2 feet wide, upon which two persons are expected to sleep, 
the head of the one corresponding with the feet of the other ; and 
lome of the cells have been necessarily further burdened by the in- 
trusion of third persons, who of course must sleep upon the floor. 
rbe over-crowded state of the prisons has compelled the keepers to 
Appropriate the second floor of a building, just north of the prison, to 
the accommodation of the convicts, and here, congregated in a room 
85 by 70 feet in area, were found 70 persons, breathing a loathsome 
Rod pestilential atmosphere, made still more noxious by the use of an 
overheated stove. In this room the prisoners are confined during the 

22* 
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night with closed doors and windows, and no other means of ventila- 
lion than is afforded by a tolerably well-lighted room. Around the 
sides of the room are two tiers of bunks, in which the prisoners stow 
themselves at night, as best they may. In connexion with the accom- 
modations of the prison, it may be proper to notice the subject of vcn- 
tilatioD, which, in the present crowded state of the prison, appears to 
be entirely inadequate to a proper consideration for the health of the 
prisoners. The only means of ventilation, apparent to the undersign- 
ed, were a number of holes about 2 1-2 inches square, at the upper 
part of each door, through which alone light, heat, and fresh air are 
admitted. The next object of inquiry was in relation to the discipline 
of the establishment. 

" It is so manifest, from what has been already stated, as hardly to 
require remark, that there can be little or no opportunity for the exer- 
cise of any thing like reformative discipline ; and this is further 
evident from the fact, that there exists no classification of the prison- 
ers whatever. The young and the old, the novice in crimoy tl^ mere 
vagrant, and the hardened reprobate, are all thrown promiscuously 
together by night as well as by day ; and it was particularly evident, 
even during our short visit, that too many opportunities exist for a 
promiscuous intercourse qf the sexes. It was a matter of surprise and 
astonishment to the Committee, that not a single matron or nurse is 
provided for the female department, except such as are taken from 
among the convicts ; this department being under the sole charge of 
male keepers, and at night watched by male guards, who freely com- 
municate with females selected from among the prisoners to wait on 
such as may be taken sick during the night. Intimately connected 
with the discipline of the establishment, is the fact, that while the 
keeper and his deputy receive their appomtment from the Common 
Council, the assistants are appointed by the Alms House Commission- 
ers, the superintendent having thus, in efiect, no control over them. 
Under such a system, it is perhaps only wonderful that so few abuses 
actually exist.'* 

(To be oonUnoed.) 



Art. V. — Tvoenty-first Anniversary Meeting of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society of Boston. May 26, 1846. 

The late annual celebration of the Prison Society of Boston 
is so remarkable on several accounts, that we think it due to 
such of our readers as have not received a full report of the 
proceedings, to lay before them a brief statement of what oc- 
curred. It is sufficiently known that since the organization of 
that Society yearly reporto have issued at the expense of its 
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fiinds, purporting to furnish accurate information respecting 
prisons and prison discipline. Tiiese documents, prepared by 
the Secretary, have been sent abroad under the sanction of the 
Association, as evidence upon which the friends of reform and 
students of prison history might rely as authentic. Assuming 
the championship of the associate system, the Secretary allowed 
himself to be so far diverted from the proper object of his func- 
tion, as to abandon the high ground upon which he had been 
placed by his appointment, and to enter a field of illiberal war- 
fare against a rival system, for the prostration of which he was 
willing to sacrifice his obligations as a professed seeker of facts, 
and as the representative of a body whose very institution was 
a pledge of at least candid inquiry. The actual progress of 
events during nearly a quarter of a century seems rather to 
have embittered his opposition, than to have enlightened him 
upon the subject of his labours. The adverse opinions of gen- 
tlemen once as strenuous opposers as himself of the separate 
discipline, the general spread in^ Europe of the plan of isolation, 
the clear exposition again and again made of his misapprehen- 
iions in point of fact, and the reiterated remonstrances not only 
of those more immediately affected by his publications, but of 
impartial philanthropists abroad, have all failed to arouse him 
to a sense of his position. The same fallacies, the same mis- 
atatements, the same uncharitableness, have continued to cha- 
racterize his writings. 

The members of the Society, entertaining friendly sentiments 
towards their officer, and having confidence in his diligence and 
care, received at his hands without investigation, or even ques- 
tion, the documents compiled by him ; and, as happens in most 
associations, the majority cheerfully contributed to defray the 
charges of a publication, of the scientific merits of which they 
could know little or nothing by their own unpractised judg- 
ment The kind of discipline supported by the Society was 
urged in every year's report; there were returns from prison 
keepers and superintendents of insane asylums ; there were de- 
tached facts, and tables presenting the appearance of elaborate 
compilation; and these, considered with the good actually 
eflfected through the instrumentality of efforts prompted and 
aQBtained by the association, seemed to warrant the opinion that 
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the reports, and the Secretary who wrote them, must be worthy 
of the patronage of the community. 

Investigations conducted under the auspices of foreign go- 
vernments, private inquiries stimulated only by a love of science, 
or by a desire to benefit an unfortunate portion of our race, and 
the official returns made by the persons in charge of the peni- 
tentiaries of Pennsylvania, at length rendered it necessary to 
examine more critically than had previously been done, the 
statements issued from Boston. Greneral assertions respecting 
the prisons of the United States were found to be so qualified or 
directly opposed by the facts ascertained by personal inspec- 
tion, and the imputations of the Secretary were so little in ac- 
cordance with the tone of that administration against which 
especially they were offered, that the statistics by reason of 
which the reports had been thoi^ht valuable, were subjected to 
particular scrutiny. 

If, as experience disclosed the extravagance of early theoreti- 
cal conclusions, and more precise data corrected the exaggera- 
tion of results deduced from imperfect observations, the Secre- 
tary had limited the scope of his controversial essays, and had 
so reduced the heat of his opposition as to afford evidence of a 
desire to restrain himself within the bounds of rational (and 
therefore decorous) public discussion, neither the nature of his 
peculiar views nor the vigour with which they were supported 
could have been the occasion of any censure on the part of those 
whose institutions he condemned. Unfortunately, the increasing 
evidence of his excessive bias appeared to serve no other end 
than to augment that bias, instead of correcting it. In propor- 
tion as the means of information became more secure, his resort 
to them became less frequent and less profitable ; and the years 
which witnessed the most brilliant triumphs of the separate sys- 
tem in the leading states of Europe have been those in which 
the institutions to the example of which those triumphs are, in 
part at least, due, were most unfairly represented, and their dis- 
cipline most illiberally denounced. 

Whatever the force of prejudice or habit, it could not be 
much longer concealed from the lovers of truth in a city dis- 
tinguished by its philanthropy no less than by its advances in 
science, that the Reports had ceased to command the confi- 
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dence of discerning inquirers ; and that^ without r^ard to the 
merits of the rival systems, the society was losing the estima- 
tion which it had enjoyed amongst the friends of prison reform. 
Members of the society from time to time visited the peniten- 
tiary at Cherry-Hill, which was always open to their minute 
examination ; and with one exception we believe that all re- 
turned home with an impression different from that which it 
was the object of the secretary to produce. All were not con- 
vinced of the superiority of the separate plan; but extreme 
prejudice was weakened, and the way was opened to a more 
just appreciation of our claims. 

At the twentieth anniversary meeting of the Society some 
gentlemen, whose names are no less favourably known abroad 
than in their own state, called the attention of their fellow 
members to the course in which they had unwittingly — ^perhaps 
on their part excusably — been led by confidence in their officer 
and in the plan of associate labour ; and it was urged that a 
deputation should be sent to the Eastern Penitentiary, to obtain 
such information respecting its actual condition, and the influ- 
ence of the discipline administered within its walls, as should 
enable the Society to judge more correctly of its character. 
The reasonableness of such a step was recognized, and a com- 
mittee consisting, we believe, of Messrs. Dwight, Howe, Elliott, 
Sumner, Mann and Bigelow, was appointed to make the pro- 
posed visitation. These gentlemen were received with the 
readiness which has always marked the officers of our peni- 
tentiary ; every opportunity which they desired was cheerfully 
yielded to their request ; and alone in the cells of convicts, as 
well as in conference with the inspectors and warden of the 
institution, they were permitted to observe with a freedom 
which, to a generous mind, would itself strengthen the infe- 
rences to be drawn from the facts observed. The Secretary 
was met with a frankness to which his conduct towards the 
establishment in no way entitled him ; and if he failed to obtain 
a thorough insight into the affairs of the prison, he can com- 
plain of nothing but his own precipitancy or cloudy vision.* 

* So ikr did the courtesy of the officers extend, that, as we are informed, upon 
Mr. Dwigfat's intimating a desire to preach to the prisoners, he was permitted to 
OQDdact the leligioai MTTioei of one Uook on the Sabbath. 
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At the last annual meeting, Dr. Wayland being in the chain 
the Secretary proceeded to read the Report of the Board of 
Managers. Amongst other things contained in it we find the 
following stated as points of general agreement, irrespective of 
the controversy upon systems. 

" Separation at night ; preventing communication between con- 
victs; instruction; labour; exercise; health; cleanliness; care of 
the sick and dying; humanity; patience; government of the con- 
victs; order; industry; supervision; security; convenience; light; 
air; ventilation; heat; food; clothing; books; encouragement and 
approbation; punishment and correction when necessary; reforma- 
tion ; general delivery of lunatic prisoners ; provision for poor luna- 
tics; places of refuge for juvenile oflfenders; and prayer for the 
divine blessing and the help of God. The Report expressed the hope 
that these would present sulSicient points of sympathy to unite the 
efforts of all friends of the cause." 

If by this catalogue it is meant to assert only that all friends 
of prison reform otight to agree upon the particulars contained 
in it, we willingly indorse the statement; but if it is designed 
to carry the implication that there is an associate prison in the 
United States which is in these particulars upon a footing of 
equality with the separate penitentiaries of Pennsylvania, we 
deny the fact, and are prepared to make good our contradiction. 

Several chapters of the Report were omitted, to give to gen- 
tlemen present an opportunity to address the meeting. Charles 
Sumner, Esq., then took the floor. That gentleman, as our 
readers well know, is one of those whose influence awakened 
the society to the inquiry authorized during the preceding 
year. An accomplished scholar, as well as jurist, informed by 
personal observation of the state of prisons and of opinion in 
Europe, and acquainted, by visit and report, with the leading 
penitentiaries of this country, he united with these advantages 
unusual eloquence, and an ardent zeal for the progress of prison 
reform. Responsible, as a member of the Society of Boston, 
for the publications which it might sanction, his right to speak 
freely at its general meeting, with reference to that sanction, is 
indisputable ; with such claims as his to the attention of his 
fellow members, he must be at all times cheerfully and respect- 
fully heard. Yet — ^we could scarcely credit the announcement 
when it first met our eye — Mr. Dwight, the officer whose acts 
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had be^Kpught into question, whose reports were alleged to 
be discrediting the association, whose employment of its funds 
had been intelligibly hinted to be an abuse of them, who in 
abort teas on trial before not only his fellow members, but 
before all friends of reform, hastily intercepted the exordium of 
Mr. Sumner, and said, that the annual meeting of the preceding 
year had been " interrupted in this way," and that there were 
gentlemen present who had been " invited by the committee 
of arrangements to address us" ! 

This attempt to stifle the voice of honest remonstrance was 
checked by the president, and Mr. Sumner proceeded. After 
adverting to the benefits which had resulted from the efforts of 
the society in former years, for some of which he accorded 
praise to the Secretary, he regretted the purely partizan style 
of the Reports, and the uncandid manner in which the rival 
systems had been exposed to the community. In corrobora- 
tion of this charge he said : 

" Some time since, the Hon. William Jay, an honorary vice- 
president of the society, sent a letter, in form, to its secretary, express- 
ing his own views in favour of the separate system ; that letter was 
never read, never published, to the society or to the world. Again, 
Dr. Bell was chosen a corresponding member of the society. Now, 
it was the duty of a corresponding member to correspond with the 
officers of the society ; but when Dr. Bell wrote to the secretary a 
letter, expressing his views upon the separate system, no allusion to 
that letter was made by that officer." 

He specified the Eighteenth Report as wanting in candour, 
because, while it " unearths the opinions of Roscoe and La 
Fayette, it neglects to refer to the more systematic studies" of 
the English, French, Prussian and Canadian commissioners ; 
and further : 

*' Because, in collecting published opinions of distinguished men 
upon this subject, it omitted all those upon one side. It cited a letter 
of Roscoe, as " Roscoe's opinion of the Pennsylvanian system," with- 
out any date. That letter was in fact written in 1625, before the 
Pennsylvanian system was adopted, or the Philadelphia prison built. 
Indeed it had been said in print, that Roscoe changed that opinion 
before his disath, but the Report made no allusion to that statement, 
although quoting from other parts of the same volume. It gave as 
the opinions of foreign travellers, the opinions of Dickens, and of 
Comlie, as adverse to the separate system. It was uncandid not to 
mention also, or allude to, the opinions of Hamilton, Reed, Matthison, 
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Cox, Buckingham, Marryat, and Avery, tniTellen who had expressed 
the other opinion." 

Mr. Sumner then spoke of the state of opinion in Europe, 
v^hich Mr. Dwight had termed chaotic, and contrasted the 
actual progress of the separate system with the representations 
of the Secretary ; and, apologizing for the introduction of such 
evidence, he presented the following startling illustrations :* 

" This evidence would show, he thought, that the reports had lost 
all credence and authority within the last four years. 

'* He quoted from official documents. The Pennsylvania Overseer 
of Prisons, in 1834, spoke of one of our Reports as a * wilful and 
unwarrantable perversion of the truth.' In 1836, they spoke of our 
Reports as * false reports.' Private opinions abroad were as disagree- 
able. Mr. Joseph Adsed of Manchester, in his books * Prisons and 
Prisoners,' elaborately reviews our Reports, and speaks of the society 
' as a farce ;' of its action as ' a flagrant instance of trickery,' as 

* prison discipline imposture.' What was to be found in France 1 
Mr. Sumner read from Moreau Christophe, Inspector Greneral of Pri- 
sons there, who has paid, perhaps, more attention to prison discipline 
than any other Frenchman. He had discussed the whole subject 
with learning and acuteness ; and yet the title of one of his chapters 
was ' Mensanges de la Societe k Boston.' Lies of the Society in 
Boston. From Germany, Mr. Sumner had Vallentrap's * Review of 
the 19 Reports' of the Society. That distinguished author did not 
hesitate to speak of them as false; of one table of statistics, on half a 
page, he said that there were fifteen false figures ; — and again, that 

* a table where half the figures were false could not be of value.' 
From a private letter from a philanthropist for whose reputation he 
would vouch, he read a similar opinion. The writer had conversed 
with official persons, and others interested, in Austria, Prussia, Baden, 
France and Spain, and had often heard regrets that the opinion of 
the Massachusetts Society was so absolutely formed, that its judgment 
was closed against any public discussion of the merits of these cases. 

* The Reports were spoken of in a manner by no means flattering to 
the pride of a Bostonian.' 

" Afler reading these documents, Mr. Sumner asked, < What, sir, 
is the duty of this Society ? Is it not clearly to make inquiry whether 
these tremendous imputations have any foundation, that, if not, we 
may refute them ? Is it not to ascertain from what causes they have 
sprung? Whether by any possibility they can be justified! Par be 
it from me, sir, to assent to, or to sanction in any way, these imputa- 
tions. I do not introduce them here to approve of them. I have 
such confidence in the integrity of our secretary, that I feel that any 
charges against it will fall harmless at his feet. But it has been my 
duty to lay them before the Society, that its reputation, which has 

• Boston Duly Adfwtiier of May 88, 184e. 
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been assailed, may, if possible, be cleared : to ask for an inquiry into 
the course of the Society and the character of its Reports,— that we 
may know if it is truly obnoxious to this suspicion and these grave 
charges. As a member of the Society and as a citizen of Boston, 
I have felt it my duty to move this inquiry in a case where the honour 
of the Society and of the State is concerned. I put it to you, sir, 
whose disposition to receive the truth is as well known as your ability 
to comprehend it ; whether you can sit here as President of a Society, 
characterized thus in official documents, without looking to its true 
reputation. I put it to you, reverend gentlemen, whether if we are 
wronged, we must not show the world that we stand clear ; or, if we 
have failed, whether we should not acknowledge our former error. 
Surely no one here — will borrow the detestable cry of partisan 
moraUty; and wish that we should hold by our Society, whether 
right or wrong ! 

*< Mr. Sumner concluded by moving the appointment of a Ckmimit* 
tee, with power to examine and review the character of the former 
printed Reports of the Society, and the course of the Society, to con* 
sider whether the same can in any way be amended or varied, or its 
usefulness in any way be extended, and to make a full report thereon, 
to be incorporated in the annual Report of the Society, and printed 
therewith." 

Mr. Bradford Sumner followed with remarks, which^ we 
trust, for bis own sake, are not fairly reported. We are sure 
that they cannot be taken as properly indicative of the strength 
of the system to which he clings. As a specimen we extract 
the following : 

^To pass to another suggestion of his friend; — ^it seemed that 
crowned heads had given opinions on the subject. The King of 
Sweden had written a little book on it. Grermany, Prussia, and other 
European countries had adopted the Philadelphia system. What had 
we to do with that! Were we to be instructed in such matters by 
them t Should we condescend to do that thing ! No sir ! said Mr. S. 
We need no such foreign aid as that. We can be taught by our own 
fiuilts, better than all such foreign theories." 

He undertook to give to the audience some ** facts** upon the 
two systems of discipline, tending to show the disadvantages 
of the separate plan in relation to mortality, &c. 

^ Dr. S. G. HowB. Will the gentleman tell us what are the difie. 
re&oes of climate; what the di^renoe of the number of coloured 
persons in each ; what the difierence in the causes of convictions t" 

** Mr. B. SuMRBR had not provided himself with the numerical 
statements of every such detail." 

Dr. Walter Channing is reported to have said that ** in their 
last Report but one, the Philadelphia overseers reject strictly 
VOL. II. 28 
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the supposition that aoy effect was produced on the Dumber of 
deaths by the number of coloured persons convicted;** but 
simply because the Philadelphia overseers have made no suck 
statement^ we shall have the charity to presume that Dn Chan- 
ning has been misunderstood. 

We regret that no account of these speeches has been re- 
ceived in a form more entitled to entire reliance, and we there- 
fore abstain from the criticism to which the character of some 
of the gentlemen would incline us were we in possession of 
their words as spoken. We must, however, in passing, protest 
against the adoption of so unphilosophical a temper as is attri- 
buted (we trust improperly) to Mr. Bradford Sumner, in the 
following paragraph : 

*' Now with such facts as these, with the results of our home expe- 
rience, he cared for no accumulation of books or names. He cared 
not, as many men did, for foreign names, foreign authors, foreign 
establishments. For six years he had been officially connected with 
the prison at Charlestown. And he cared nothing for authority when 
it was authority marshalled against the truth as he knew the truth to 
be." 

In the correspondence of a New York paper, the following 
remarks are set to the credit of Rev. John Todd, of Pittsfield. 

<< Rev. John Todd referred to his residence of six years in Phila- 
delphia, and to his occasional visits and official services in the prison 
of that city. Standing in the corridor, he spoke to the naked walls, 
for not one of the prisoners could see his face while he was preaching. 
He alluded to the idiot vacancy of countenance of the prisoners, in 
consequence of their solitude ; and so far from being astonished that 
eight of the inmates had become insane the past year, he wondered 
that more had not done so.** 

The ** six years in Philadelphia** constitute precisely the rea- 
son which inclines us not to give to this gentleman the same 
measure of indulgence as has been yielded to the other speakers 
on the same side. Of the total want of truth in the above state- 
ment, as far as it respects the aspect of our convicts, we have 
personal knowlMge ; and it is t6 be hoped, that in addition to 
the general motives to caution which should govern public 
speakers in their assertions, Mr. Todd may be influenced by 
the importance of the subject which he has endeavoured (we 
are sure without success) to expound 
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We have been much disappointed at the delay of the report 
of the committee of Inquiry ; and when we saw that a post- 
ponement of the Society's publication 'Was ordered on the 
ground of a want of funds, our surprise was extreme. The 
yearly account of the Treasurer in the last printed Report 
(1844) contained on one side *' Subscriptions, donations, &c., in 
the Eastern States, 82,936 51," and on the other, '< Salary of 
the Secretary $1700." How to reconcile these items, particu- 
larly the latter, with the alleged inability of the association to 
defray their printer's bill, we are at a loss to conceive. It will 
not, perhaps, assist the reader to inform him that the Secretary 
has sailed for Europe on a tour of inspection amongst some of 
those foreign prisons, the invtiliiy of which to inquirers is pro- 
claimed in one of our extracts. That the expenses of this mis- 
sion will rest upon him will scarcely be presumed. 

In the comments which we have thought it our duty to make, 
in former numbers of this Journal, upon the course of Mr. 
Dwight, we have carefully avoided the use of epithets beyond 
what was necessary to convey our opinion of the unjustifiable 
partisanship to which he had lent his office, and the official 
reports prepared by him.* That our readers may not be igno- 
rant of the impression made abroad by these documents, we 
shall introduce a portion of the critique of Dr. Varrentrap, 
of (rermany, lately published in the periodical,! of which he 



* It would not be eaay to exhibit the extent of the proTocation to severe retort, 
which hat accumalated since Mr. Dwight assumed his office of Secretary of the 
Boston Society. Wo would be excused by the public for seferer language than 
we have used, could we repeat here the proofs of injustice which have been de- 
rived merely from visiters at Cherry HilL We mention the latest case of this 
kind, by way of example : a gentleman from the south of Europe, whose ideas of 
the Pennsylranian system had been obtained from the statements so long current 
amongst the ftiends of U9$iic\aiiony Tisited the Eastern Penitentiary after the 
iMQiBg of our last number. He was surprised at every thing — that books and 
laboiir were allowed in the manner that he saw,— that there were visitation and 
instruetion, — in short, that the discipline evinced so much of enlightened hnma- 
nity. The authority given by the Boston Reports to the unjust representations of 
certain Earopean writers, has done rast mischief to the cause of reform, and we 
■ee thb fiust exemplified in every foreign visiter who has yielded himself to their 
inflnMiee. 

f JoArtecAn' dtr Gefangniiskunde mnd Bet^trungmfuiaUetL Bf some acci- 
dent our copy of the number of this Taloabla Joumal, eontaining 0r. Varmtrip^s 
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is joint editor with Drs. Julius and Noellner. It will be seen 
that our sober and restrained animadversions are far behind 
the vigorous attacks of the German critic ; and that Mr. Dwight 
has no reason to complain specially of this Journal. It is 
one of the most striking examples of the force of prejudice 
and old partialities that the subject of such remarks as those 
quoted below, emanating from so high a source, and issued 
under the sanction of such names as the three above cited, 
should now be despatched to examine the condition of European 
prisons. That any report can be expected which will com- 
mand the rational confidence of either party, is too unnatural 
to be believed. If the Society of Boston desired to confer by 
such a mission any benefit upon inquirers, they should have 
entrusted it to some person less distinguished than is the Secre- 
tary by his inveterate prejudices. However sincere they may 
deem him, they should have remembered that honesty of fwr- 
pose is not the only qualification required for a scientific inves- 
tigation. 

We must be f>ermitted to premise that Dr. Varrentrap has 
been led astray, in common with some others, respecting the 
Prison Society of Philadelphia. Unobtrusiveness was a charac- 
teristic of our predecessors; and they issued no ''annual re- 
ports," nor any other periodical publication to announce their 
operations to the world. The " signs of life" which they mani- 
fested were more valuable to the cause of philanthropy, than 
public meetings at which much is said and little is done, or than 
open controversy with assailants. Their visitation of prisons, 
and their contributions for the relief of discharged convicts, 
have been uninterrupted. Their watchfulness over the admi- 
nistration of the penitentiary system of the State has been unre- 
mitting. It would be diflicult to show a step of any importance 
in the reform of our State or county prisons to which they have 
not been auxiliary. Some of the earliest members were still 
active participants in the business of the association when 

article, hai not reached na, and we are compelled to take oar eztracta at aeoood 
hand. They were pablished in the Boeton Law Reporter, and it may be regarded 
aa evidence of increasing candour in that quarter, that such a critique hat been 
admitted into a standard journal, the editor of which avows his prepossessions in 
&Toor of the Aohoni system. 
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(about thirty years since) the establishment of the western peni- 
tentiary was prayed in its memorial to the legislature. From 
that time to the present the files at the capitol of the State respect- 
ing prison reform would, alone, attest the life of the institution. 
It would be an error to estimate the degree of their activity by 
the number of their publications. They may become better 
known, and as respects the advancement of their favourite dis- 
cipline, they may become more useful by a frequent resort to 
the press ; but, in " alleviating the miseries of public prisons/* 
much may be done — much has been done, of which the world 
at large can know nothing. We might refer to the establish- 
ment of the M oyamensing Penitentiary (Philadelphia county), 
to the various efforts to procure systematic annual returns from 
the county prisons, to the reorganization of the criminal courts 
of this city and county, to the republications of essays, &c., re- 
specting penal discipline, to the prison libraries in this State 
and others, to the inspection of prisons in different parts of the 
country, to committees deputed to the legislature and elsewhere 
to forward the objects of the Society, and to other important 
movements in which since 1833 the association has taken an 
active part. The '* visiting committee" is the executive board 
of the Society, the meetings of the latter being held only four 
times in each year, and of course the principal business is 
transacted by the former. That much has been lefl undone 
which a more general participation of benevolent citizens would 
have enabled the Society to accomplish, is a fact not to be de- 
nied, and one which is much to be regretted ; but it would be 
unjust to the philanthropic gentlemen who continued their la- 
bours during the period specified by Dr. Varrentrap, to permit 
his misapprehension to pass without correction. 

*' The Boston Prison Discipline Society was founded in the latter 
part of June, 1825, by a number of citizens interested in the condi- 
tioD of prisons. The object of it is, as the first report announces in a 
multitude of high-sounding words, with many Scripture phrases of an 
utterly irrelevant character, * the improvement of prisons.' This long 
train of words is, in itself, of little importance; indeed, we are quite 
accastomed to find it in the generality of American writings. Here, 
however, it has been prejudicial, inasmuch as, amidst all these sound- 
ing phrases, the foujoders (or at least the writer of the report) have 
entirely omitted to specify, even in a word or two, the manner in 
which they intended to accomplish their object; whether through 

33* 
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scientific instruction, through influence exerted upon the yarious offi- 
cial departments of state, or through visits made to the prisons and 
prisoners, or through protection and counsel extended to discharged 
criminals, &c. Of all this, one finds nothing said. In this respect, 
the lately founded New York society has acted more wisely and logi- 
cally. That which is not proposed with clearness, is rarely carried 
out with consistency. 

'' The difierence between the efficiency and power of performance 
of the Boston and the older Philadelphia society are to be traced prin- 
cipally to their original composition. The Philadelphia society, com- 
posed of a number of upright philanthropists, took upon itself to visit, 
console, and assist the prisoners, while it sought, at the same time, to 
give information concerning the aims and the methods of obtaining 
good prisons. The society was at first very efficient; but, gradually, 
as the most active members resigned, or were removed by death, it 
gave but seldom signs of life. With the exception of a visiting com- 
mittee in continued operation, and the distribution of copies of the offi- 
cial reports of the Philadelphia prison, the last token of activity given 
by it was an exceedingly well-written report in the year 1883. Now, 
new life has sprung up in the society, partly called out by the violent 
attacks made upon the Philadelphia prison in the annual reports of the 
Boston society. 

" The Boston society had, on the other hand, from the very first, a 
salaried officer, namely, a secretary. Its activity, therefore, in so far 
at least as implied by the regular appearance of its annual report, was 
of a more methodical character. It is, indeed, through this alone that 
the whole efficiency of the society is recognisable ; no member, save 
the secretary, undertaking or accomplishing any thing, except the 
payment of a yearly subscription. There is no question of visiting 
committees, of protective unions. At first, provision was made for 
the payment of several prison preachers ; now, only for the payment 
of a secretary, whose duties chiefly consist in making an annual re- 
port, composed of abstracts of the various c^kial reports presented by 
the various prisons, and thus contributing to a general knowledge of., 
the condition of prisons in America. In the yearly meetings, also, no 
profound discussions of single important questions have taken place. 

*' In order to estimate rightly the means which have been at the 
society's disposition, we have arranged the income and expenditures of 
every year under different heads, according to the account of them. 
We find from these that, during the nineteen years of its existence, the 
society has received $58,150. Of this sum, $37,500 consist of yeariy 
subscriptions and donations ; $1900 have been realized from the sab- 
scriptions of life members ; $4160 have been collected by the agent, 
Mr. Barrett, principally during his journey in the southern and west- 
ern states ; $1500 by other collections ; $1830 by the sale of reports ; 
$1130 for the same from the state governments, of which $630 from 
Massachusetts, Maine $100, New York $350, and Connecticut $50 ; 
$735 of interest have been received ; $2400 have been paid back by 
the governments of Massachusetts ($1450) and Connecticut, being 
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moneys lent at an earlier period for the payment of prison chaplains. 
The expenditures amount to about $56,8009 namely, $27,000* for the 
support of the secretary ; $8420 for that of settled clergymen, or in 
payment of occasional sermons, as follows : in Trenton, from 1826 to 
1829, $300; in Boston, from 1826 to 1832, $1200; in Auburn, 
from 1825 to 1837, $2670 ; in Sing Sing, from 1827 to 1881, $688 ; 
and in Wethersfield, from 1831 to 1840, $3620. A small part of the 
remainder has been appropriated to travelling expenses, the chief part, 
however, to the printing of the annual reports. 

" In the further consideration of the achievements of this society, 
we must, as we have already said, direct our attention especially to 
their annual reports. That which has been accomplished by the 
chaplains in the pay of the society, however beneficial it may have 
been, is yet of such a nature as to admit of no positive demonstration. 
So much, however, appears to us in many parts of the reports, that 
the society, like many others in North America, was rather too well 
satisfied of the meritoriousness and praiseworthiness of its operations, 
if the gospel was only preached, and the Bible distributed." * * • 

*< One sees, that these nineteen yearly reports have taken, for their 
theme of discussion, highly important subjects ; they have, particularly 
in the first years, collected much material ; and extracted it, at first, 
partly with industry and selection. They have spread much in- 
formation in regard to imprisonment for debt ^and its amelbration) 
and matters relating to the insane, and have evidently exercised, also 
practically, an essential influence. In regard to the arrangement of 
penitentiary institutions, however, they seem to have been without any 
practical effect. The circumstance, that there are in North America, 
more penitentiaries aAer the Auburn than afler the Philadelphia mo- 
del, has certainly no connexion with an influence, which the Boston 
reports may perhaps have exercised in this' respect ; but may evi- 
dently be ascribed (as appears from all the oflicial documents) above 
all to the circumstance, that in America, a greater stress than upon 
all other considerations (as upon preventing corruption, reformation, 
etc) is laid upon the greater income for the state, which (the wages 
for work being high in America) the Auburn institutions promised to 
yield, and have, in fact, yielded ; because many of them are carried 
on particularly in consideration of the high profits of labour, and in- 
deed many are let altogether to the highest bidder, or the superin- 
tendent receives a large salary in proportional per-centaga from the 
profits of labour, or even gives the state a certain sum, for which he 
then can make the prisoners work as much as he chooses, and thus 
makes a considerable gain for himself, and is the best paid officer in 
the whole state. In places also where the Philadelphia system was 
once introduced, these reports have exercised no influence in their 
tendency. But we believe that they have been, proportionally, of 
little use in theoretic or scientific respect, and, moreover, in Europe 

wmi at fint flOOO; bot, gndnally rising, 
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perhaps (where it was not known that they contain only the opinions 
of the secretary, but not that of a large society) they may have done 
harm with persons less informed, by spreading abroad mutilated facts 
and incorrect views. We must, therefore, consider, having first given 
a brief statement of their contents, whether these reports have at all 
performed, or striven to perform, what might be expected in the 
course of two decades of years, and with unusually large means of 
money. 

" The nineteen yearly reports (from 1826-1844) lying before us, 
occupy a space of 1870 octavo pages; each yearly report is hence, 
on an average, about 98 pages long. When we now consider, that, 
with the exception of the already-mentioned salaries of clergymen, the 
whole remainder of the expenses has been chiefly devot^ to those 
yearly reports, we cannot but find the yearly, returning expense of 
•2000 to 82500 per 100 octavo pages, which are, or pretend to be, 
for the most part, copies of official reports, enormously high. Nay, 
we are compelled to consider it, particularly by the mode in which 
the reports are drawn up, a horrible waste of money, which can be 
explained only by the consideration that the persons in Boston, on the 
one hand, never thus analyzed the expenses and the performances, 
and on the other hand, that they wished, above all other things, to 
give to the Secretary, Mr. Dwight, a subsistence. This opinion we 
must, according to our conviction, state the more decidedly, because 
those reports do not contain a single extensive and connected original 
article of the Secretary, but only single passages of the printed official 
reports of the different American penitentiaries, here and there accom- 
panied with some reasoning remarks, which are not, however, the 
result of a more extended study. 

^* We should think that with far less means, such an half-official 
society might have obtained all the yearly reports of the North Ame- 
rican penitentiaries, from which, by a man conversant with the sub- 
ject, extracts might have been made with sensible selection, and, 
above all, with honesty, and carefully giving facts and figures, and 
thus the many materials which are otherwise accessible only to few, 
might be brought to the knowledge of many persons. This might 
have been attained with about ns many hundreds of dollars as thou- 
sands have now been expended, without attaining this. For it is a 
truly melancholy but undeniable truth, which must present itself to 
any one who has studied these reports attentively, thoroughly, and 
comparing them with the pages of official documents, that these dear 
reports are not complete, not reliable, and not candid extracts of offi- 
cial documents ; they are only a selrotion of certain passages, of cer- 
tain reports and from certain years, extracted with a one-sided party 
view, according as they were calculated to serve a certain purpose. 

'« The reports have never been complete enough to enable the reader 
to study by kimse^ the results of the difierent institutions year afler 
year, and to form an opinion of his own. They are most complete, it 
is true, during the first years, and then it happens that one receives a 
faithful and living picture of the coarse of some institutioDs for certain 
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jrears. But even in this respect, they are in the early years deficmt 
in many points ; as in the one year, the extracts principally relate to 
the relapses, and in the other year, to the influence of religious in- 
struction, (and then they pass almost entirely over the subject treated 
of in the preceding year,) etc. ; but the institutions are never discussed 
in a uniform manner several years in succession. This is especially 
the case in regard to positive facts and numbers (receptions, deaths, etc.), 
so that it is impossible, from the whole of the Boston yearly reports, 
to make for one's self a complete table of receptions, pardons, deaths, 
etc., even for a single penitentiary. With the exception of Auburn, 
on which there is in the thirteenth report (p. 110) a pretty complete 
table, which is made by the clergyman there, and reaches to the year 
1837, there could not be made for any institution, more than the tenth 
part of a table, like the one which we have furnished in volume VI, on 
Philadelphia. As to some institutions there can be extracted hardly 
ten figures from ail the reports. However, the first reports di&r yet 
very much from those of a later period, as we have already men- 
tioned ; the more abundant the later ones grow in errors and often 
verbally repeated personal diatribes, the poorer they grow in facts 
afibrding true interest. We have mentioned reports in which only the 
table occupying but h€i^ a page can be called truly instructive, and 
besides this, such tables are also so badly made up, that the simplest 
and noost necessary points, as the number of prisoners received during 
the year, and the average number of prisoners daily attended to, are 
not mentioned at all. This reproach, of the grossest incompleteness, 
weighs the heavier upon the Boston reports, since with a little accu- 
racy and industry, good and complete extracts might have been fur- 
nished, as the chapter on the subject of insanity in tbe difierent reports, 
furnishes the proof that Mr. Dwight is competent to such a labour if 
be chooses to do it. 

<< The reports are as Hule to be relied upon as they are incomplete. 
The facts and extracts furnished by Mr. Dwight have lost their value, 
mainly because he has for the most part only reported what served to 
prove the one or other proposition on which he would treat, and be- 
cause the inferences drawn are stated, but the facts from which they 
are drawn, are never completely communicated, so as to enable a 
person to supervise the correctness of them, or to draw an inference 
himself. And besides many of them, proceeding from a false point 
of view, are erroneous or directly untrue. These faults are repeated in 
each report innumerably often, nay almost in every question treated by 
him to a certain degree. It would occupy much space to prove it in 
individual cases where it regards views. We will therefore dwell for a 
moment, rather on some- numerical statements, where it can be done 
shorter, and for example, commence with page 48 of the 14th report. 
Here are stated 109 receptions, in Philadelphia, during the year 1837, 
but it must be 217 ; also there are stated 9 deaths in Wethersfield, 
instead of 4, as may be read in the same report, page 86 ; on the 
same page it is said, that at the end of the year, 187 prisoners had 
cemaioed io WethersiSeld, but in tbe 18tb report, p« 109, tbe number 
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Stated was 198. In the 15th report, p. 48, are stated in the year 
1889, for Frankfort, 80 receptions, (8 more than in the year prenons 
where there were 72,) on p. 46 and 47, however, 86 are mentioned 
twice ; likewise, p. 43, we find for Columbus, one who was shot in the 
attempt to escape, p. 46, we find the same counted up as having oc- 
curred in Frankfort. In the ISth report, p. 109, it is stated, that in 
the year 1832, there had been dismissed from Sing Sing 65, (instead 
of 188,) 84 had been pardoned, (instead of 28,) and 28 had died, (in- 
stead of 158.) His mistakes of this kind are in quantities everywhere. 
When a person only reads over such a passage, he cannot discover 
the mistake, but when he wishes to make up for himself, from all these 
reports, general tables, as we have tried to do, or when he compares 
each individual number of the Boston reports with the official original 
reports, so far as he is able to procure them, he finds everywhere 
these self-contradicting numbers and mistakes. But then, we may 
ask, for what purpose are these reports when that which relates to 
facts is for the most part false, and one consequently does not know, 
what to take as true and what not,— or of what value are tables which 
contain fitlse numbers 1 Truly not much or nothing at all. 

** That no one need think that the mentioned mistakes are only mis- 
prints, or trifling, or rare exceptions, we will show, by a few exam- 
ples, with what unaccountable carelessness of the enormous expenses 
which the society devotes to the making of these reports, everything 
statistical has been treated. 

'* Let us take, for instance, the table furnished in report 18, p. 102, 
occupying not quite half an octavo page, on Philadelphia, which has 
been so much attacked, and compare it with the original reports, and we 
find on this small space not less than fifleen false numbers, (and others, 
159 and 133, afler expiration of the time of punishment in the years 
1837 and 1838, instead of 137 and 110, d^.) . Or, let us take the 
table taken from the 19th Boston report, and accurately reprinted in 
this volume, p. 148.* When we add up the numbers of the difieient 
columns, we find the sum total of the 1st, 2d, 6th, and 7th ooluroBS 
not agreeing with the numbers.! Is now the summing up incorrect, 
or are some of the above-placed numbers false t This is what we 
cannot know. Let us further consider the table in its other direction ; 
let us take the number of prisoners that were left at the begimiing of 
the year, (column 1,) add to it the number of those received in the 



* The onljr alteration that we have allowed oorsehrea to make, it the additkMi of 
the a and 6 m the seventh column. Tbou|rh the original has theae two notoe, jet 
through fault of the printer, or proof-reader, or eomebodj else, the notes have no- 
where been designated in the tables. The numbec* S3 and 3, bj which we have 
placed them, are the only ones to which they seem to be adapted. 

t We supposed that the sum total would perhaps agree, if the omitted numben 
were added for the penitentiary in Pittsborg ; but thk is not the ease, for then not 
a single other column would agree. Mr. Dwight could, with some attention, have 
supplied these numbers, for though he was, perhaps, not vet in possession of the 
proper Pittsburg official report, ne need only to have rererred to the last page of 
nis own nineteenth report, in order to find there all the numbers by Mr. Barrett 
This also is aa additkNial proof of tho neglifeiMo with wfaieh these reports an 
pr^srod. 
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ooinBe of the year, (oolumn 5,) and subtract therefrom the number of 
all that were discharged in the same y«ar or died, (columns 6-0,)— 
we must find the number of those that remained at the end of the 
year (oolumn 2). But the numbers of this column do not agree, on 
this table, with regard to eight penitentiaries ; they are correct only 
with the four smallest, and the two Philadelphia ones. Where is now 
the mistake here ? But this must be clear, that a table, in which one- 
half of the numbers is incorrect, has no value, and that the statements 
of the author of it cannot be relied upon at all. 

** We will lay before our readers only one table more, because a re- 
mark generally important may be at the same time connected with it. 
On page 48 of the 14th report, several times mentioned, is found a 
small table on the relative mortality in prisons during the years 1828- 
1888. The last six columns relate to the penitentiaries of Charlestown, 
Philadelphia, and Auburn. One column for each penitentiary is al- 
ways headed * Prisoners,' and the other ' Deaths.' We wished to 
convince ourselves, more accurately, on what basis Mr. Dwight makes 
his comparisons ; we had therefore to take the official reports of these 
institutions, and from them to extract and put together, from each in- 
dividual year, the respective numbers. We then found that Mr. 
Dwight understands, by the title * Prisoners,' in Charlestown, those 
remaining at the commencement of the year ; in Philadelphia the 
daily average number ; and in Auburn, (without any nearer notation,) 
for the first six years those remaining at the end of the year, but for 
the last four years the daily average number, and for the seventh year 
he reprints once more the number of the preceding year. This is, 
however, the case in almost all the reports, and with regard to the 
majority of institutions ; everywhere we find the title * Number of 
prisoners ;' by this he understands, in one case, those remaining ; in 
another, these and the new-comers taken together ; and in another also 
the daily average number. One never knows, for certain, what is to 
be understood by this title. If we want. However, to arrive at any result, 
which may have any the least value, we must begin from the begin- 
ning over again, and examine the official documents of the different 
penitentiaries one by one ; (these i^ is difficult to procure, even in 
America, as they are soon wasted.) Of what use then are all the 
numbers and facts, collated at the expense of one hundred thousand 
florins, (about 950,000,) when they are so little to be relied upon^ 
that one has to examine and calculate them over again, and, if one 
wishes to be accurate in his labours, one cannot with safety rely upon 
a single one? Of course there are not many people who have plea- 
sure and leisure for the not small trouble of thoroughly studying the 
Boiton reports ; on the contrary, most persons have read them over 
only cursorily, and of the conclusions resting on so slight a foundation, 
aooepled what pleased them. Thus, then it has happened, that these 
reports have, here and there, essentially contributed towards spreading 
errors. 

^ It now remains for us to prove, that Uiose extracts and stale> 
I of Mr, Dwightt incomplete and not to be relied upon as they 
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are, have been made often wkh as little flrankneiM and candour ; tliat 
frequently the meet important and well*known points have been 
passed over, and on the fragmentary premises a different conclusion 
has been built than would have been possible with more completeness. 
This is principally the case when the author wishes to attack the 
Philadelphia penitentiary system. To this system he objects, (beside 
the smaller income from labour, which is obtained, because the whole 
domestic discipline is less arranged with a view to the greater profits 
from labour,) principally, the severe punishments, the great mortality, 
the many cases of insanity, the convictions and relapses ; and seeks 
to defend his objections from the conclusions therefrom. From this 
it may be seen, however, either that we Europeans know much more 
accurately than Mr. Dwight the circumstances of the Philadelphia 
penitentiary, or that he purposely misunderstands and conceals many 
things. 

'* In relation to punuhmetUs, he produces, in fact, nothing dse 
than what he discusses at large in several Reports, resting upon the 
authority of McElmee, which is more than suspicious, the punishment 
inflicted upon the prisoner Macumsey. The case was as follows: 
In 1684, several persons in Philadelphia made the complaint, that a 
refractory prisoner, Macumsey, had received the punishment with an 
instrument which, when he violently shrieked, pressed against his 
palate, so that he died soon after it. Although all impartial persons 
saw in the whole accusation only an attack of political opponents of 
the Superintendent of the Philadelphia Penitentiary, Mr. Wood, (since, 
in America, politics unfortunately interfere with many things where 
they do not belong,) yet the highest department of government 
appointed a committee to investigate the case. The investigation 
viras made thoroughly and circumstantially ; several dozens of wit- 
nesses were examined ; but the final conclusion was, that the death 
had nothing to do with the punishment, and that this certainly abomi- 
nable mode of punishment was not entirely what it had been alleged 
to be, and further that it had been applied without order from the 
Superintendent. This act of punishment, which occurred once, appears 
to us, though the complainants were dismissed, to have been highly 
improper and unworthy ; but this case happened in the year 1884, 
and, since then, this mode of punishment has never been again 
inflicted; on the contrary, all those who have visited and studied 
Philadelphia, report, that the disciplinary punishments, inflicted there, 
are both mild and rare. (See, for instance, TkUkamj^^ p. 119.) 

** Mr. Dwight, however, does not hesitate to bring up once more at 
large, this one instance in the Report of the year 1848. This alone, 
we think, may best prove that he was not able to find any thing 
improper in the mode of disciplinary punishment of the Philadelphia 
Ptoitentiary for the last ten years. It is only surprising, that he does 
not mention scarcely at all, or only passingly, the terrible punish- 
ments which in Sing Sing and other Auburn penitentiaries, belong to 
the daily practice, and that he never recurs to them again. In Phila- 
delphia, the highest state authority found, upon dose eiaminatiop. 
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nothing deserving censure in that one case. In Sing-Sing and other 
places, directors and magistrates utter exclamations of horror ; thus, 
for instance, we read in a report of a committee to the Senate, 
of April 16th, 1839, on Sing-Sing: Mhat an insane prisoner had 
received in three weeks, one thousand lashes, that sick persons in the 
hospital had been whipped, and that others had been incapacitated by 
blows; that there was reason to believe that prisoners had been 
driven to commit suicide, through the cruelty of the officers, and that 
persons of mental disease had died in consequence of the hard punish- 
ments,' (pp. 5, 6 and 82.) Mr. Dwight knowst his very well, but he 
gently passes over it, (see fourteenth Report, p. 41.) In consequence 
of this investigation, the Superintendent of Sing-Sing, Mr. Lynds, 
was discharged, and a milder discipline introduced; but afler this, 
disorder and insubordination gained ground to such a degree, that 
they had to apply once more to Mr. Lynds, and replace him in the 
office. Now the lavish dealing out of whipping began anew, as one 
of the inspectors of this penitentiary, Mr. Edmonds, lamentingly 
informs us, at the end of the year 1844, (see below his sp)eech in the 
New York Report.) Notwithstanding this cruelty, which for tens of 
years has daily taken place in many Auburn institutions, it does not 
occur to the advocates of the separate system, to tell us that with the 
Auburn system, poor insane and bed-ridden patients must be whipped, 
and whipped to draw blood, and others be driven even to suicide. 
They only assert and prove hy figures ^ that in all Auburn institutions 
the punishments must be far more frequent and severe than in the 
Philadelphia ones. (This proof we shall furnish at the end of this, 
or at the beginning of the next number, in an answer to Mr. Dwight, 
but omit it here for the present in order to avoid repetition.) But we 
may be allowed to wish, that Mr. Dwight would not always bring up 
again his one case which occurred eleven years ago, and join erro- 
neous reflections with it. 

" The objection that the Philadelphia system necessarily causes a 
grecUer mortality of prisoners than the Auburn, we find repeated in 
all reports from the 10th to the 18th, though in most cases expressed 
but briefly, but the more decidedly and violently. A few times, how- 
ever, as in the 12th and 17th Reports, there may be found a distant 
attempt at a comparison based upon several institutions, but it is 
extremely imperfect, and many figures are incorrect. In most Reports, 
however, we find repeated, without any further evidence, simply the 
following sentence, (often adorned with initials) : in Auburn institu- 
tions the mortality is 2*00, in Philadelphia 5-6*00; the latter sys- 
tem, hence, kills three times as many men as the former. In the 
17th Report, where Mr. Dwight furnishes more than elsewhere some 
materials, he places the institutions of Concord, Wethersfield, Boston, 
and Auburn against Philadelphia ; but he takes good care not to men- 
tion the institutions at Baton Rouge, Columbus, Baltimore, Sing-Sing, 
and Nashville, because these being, besides, the largest and most 
important Auburn penitentiaries, have, every one of them, a decidedly 
larger mortality than those mentioned by him, (see vol. vi. p. 47) ; 
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and on the other hand, he does not speak of Trenton and Pittsburg, 
because they have a smaller mortality than Philadelphia. He has 
done as Mr. Lucas and Mr. Faucher (see vol. v. pp. 235 and 240), in 
order to attack the Philadelphia system; they select, on the one 
hand, the best years, and some of the most favourable Auburn insti- 
tutions, and they take, on the other hand, only the worst year of 
Philadelphia, which labours under the most unfavourable external 
circumstances, and then call out in unison (18th Report, p. 48): 
' We know no parallel to this among all the reformed prisons in the 
United States.' 

<* We would fain know, what may not, in this manner, be asserted, 
at pleasure, and apparently be proved. However, it is well known 
that the mortality in the Auburn institutions is not 2*00, as Mr. Dwight 
states, but 3*10, and that in Philadelphia was not 6*00 but 3*40, (see 
vol. vi. p. 48.) Once Mr. Dwight mentions the colour, (report 18, p. 
47,) and says : * This has been the standing apology, for years, of the 
inspectors and physician, for the dreadful mortality of the prisoners, 
that so large a proportion of them are coloured. It is the strongest 
reason against the system, instead of being an apology for it. Their 
colour indicates that they have been neglected and down-trodden. 
Why adopt a system of punishment for their crimes, which is so de- 
structive of human life to persons of their colour ? Is this humane t 
Or are not coloured people human ? Is patience a virtue, in the en- 
durance of such wrongs?' 

** With these phrases Mr. Dwight dismisses this question. He, cf 
course^ conceals^ that also among the free population of Philadelphia, 
the coloured people have a mortality as large again as the white, (see 
vol. iv. p. 5) ; he, of course^ conceals^ that also in the Auburn institu- 
tions the coloured prisoners have a greater mortality than the white, 
and that, for instance, in Wethersfield, (the best Auburn penitentiary, 
which is more healthily situated than Philadelphia,) the yearly mortality 
of the coloured persons amounted, in the years 1841-1844, to 10*00, 
and in Philadelphia, on the other hand, only to 6*00. Mr. Dwight, 
of course^ conceals^ that the mortality in the former penitentiary, 
with the social system, amounted to 6*00, whilst with isolation it 
has fallen to 3*9. Mr. Dwight, (f course^ conceals that in Phila- 
delphia 9, but in Auburn 43, were pardoned, or sent ofi* before the ex- 
piration of their time of punishment, and that, according to the state- 
ment of the physician of Auburn, especially the sick are pardoned, 
(see vol. vi. p. 49) ; — for from all this it would appear that Auburn, 
with the same elements of population, has a greater mortality. Nor 
is any thing said any where of the geographical position of the difierent 
penitentiaries, which, as proved, (see vol. vi. p. 38,) has a very great 
influence upon mortality. In conclusion, yet one remark. If the 
philanthropists, who wish to have the separate system exchanged for 
the silent system, because the former, in their opinion^ kills by fiir 
more prisoners than the latter, would only be a little consistent, they 
would, carried away by this one-sided over-estimate of the pomt of 
health, (not consideringat all the erroneousness of the supposed greater 
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mortality) certainly arrive at this, (1.) to give up the system of 
Geneva, applied by many excellent men with a smaller number of 
prisoners, for that of the Auburn institutions of North America, 
where there is, it is true, a much inferior discipline, but where also 
occur less deaths and less mental diseases than in Geneva (see vol. 
iL pp. 91, 92) ; and then (2.) also to exchange the Auburn system for 
that of the penitentiary of the State of Maine, in Thomaston, where 
the prisoners lie in subterranean cells, into which one comes through 
a trap door from above, but where the mortality amounts only to 1^ 
per cent., while that in the Auburn institutions amounts, on an ave* 
rage, to double the number, and even in the most favourable and best (as 
Auburn, Boston, and Wethersfield,) is at least always higher than in 
Thomaston. But notwithstanding all this mortality, nobody would 
expect any rational people in Geneva to be instructed by Auburn, nor 
the Auburnists and Mr. Dwight to be instructed by Thomaston. But 
would that these latter would at least take the trouble, rather to study 
a little better the facts and all their influencing circumstances, than 
repeat for ten years, always the same positive assertions without 
evidence ! 

*• In regard to the mental disorders, Mr. Dwight takes great pains to 
point out particularly, in every manner, the influence of isolation, pre- 
tended to be so destructive to the mind. He reprints repeatedly, for 
instance, the tables which the inspectors of Philadelphia give in their 
official yearly reports on cases of insanity that have there occurred, 
and in the fifleenth report he is so much engaged by it, that he allows 
but one-fourth part of the space of the table to all the other materials 
on Philadelphia. 

*< Of the cases of insanity observed in the Auburn penitentiaries he 
speaks almost not at all, or skips lightly over them. To give an ex- 
ample of but one institution, how easy he takes it, or what an excel- 
lent interpreter he is, he says of Sing Sing, where in the report for 
1838, the mental diseases are no further discussed, that no case had 
occurred ; the next year he says, that the number of the insane was 
unknown (p. 40) ; but we hear only accidentally, (p. 41,) that insane 
persons have been cruelly whipped ; but he wholly omits the fact that ' 
according to the printed official yearly reports, 24 insane were there 
in the year 1843, of whom 7 were delivered over to the insane hos- 
pital, and that the inspectors asked for relief. In a similar manner 
(but of course the reverse) he proceeds with Philadelphia; he reprints 
repeatedly the tables of Dr. Darrach, which partly proceed from an 
erroneous point of view ; but he communicates nothing of the tchole 
fifteenth report of the inspectors and officers on Philadelphia, which 
was known to him, as is seen from pp. 62 and 63. It will be well 
recollected, that this very fifteenth report, which we have given in ex- 
tracts, vol. vi. pp. 76-95, is one of the most important, if not the most 
important and instructive of all, and that what Dr. Hartshorne there 
states on insanity, is (in our opinion) not only the best but also cer- 
tainly the most minute statement, which has ever been contained in an 
American prison report on insanity in prisons. This last point at 
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least, large enough to be measured with a ruler, Mr. D wight could 
not overlook, but he does not nnention with a single word, that a 
Mr. Hartshome has reported any thing on the insanity in Philadel- 
phia. From all this, and many similar things, it is apparent that, on 
the one hand, Mr. Dwight knew very well all the mentioned points, 
concealed by him, and that he therefore did not care so much for the 
truths but only to attack in the apparently best manner. We leave it 
to the judgment of the reader, whether such a mode of discussion or 
warfare can be called scientific and legitimate. The chapter of in- 
sanity in Philadelphia, however, has been in this journal, already 
spoken of so much at large (see vol. vi. pp. 54-72, 88-94, 103-112, 
and 115-124,) that we only refer to it. We only had to show the 
manner in which Mr. Dwight for the last ten years has treated this 
difRcult question. 

" In regard to the increase of convictions in the penitentiary at Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. Dwight informs us (13th report, p. 46,) that the number 
of them showed a considerable increase compared with previous years, 
and that the conclusion might be drawn from these facts, that the 
Pennsylvania prison system did not prevent crimes, and had not 
diminished the number of convictions ; then (14th report, p. 48,) that 
the number of convictions in Philadelphia since the institution was 
completed, shows an increase which is uncommon with Auburn prisons; 
further (18th report, p. 55,) that the Pennsylvania system has failed to 
answer the expectations and promises of its early friends in deterring 
from crime and preventing recommitments, etc. Till the year 1839, are 
given incomplete numbers, and from thence no numbers at all, as proof 
of these assertions. If Mr. Dwight had ever put together the num. 
ber of commitments to the old and to the new State Prison iu Phila- 
delphia and to that in Pittsburg, which he might certainly have done 
as well as we (see vol. v. p. 263, and vol. vi. p. 32), he must have con- 
vinced himself at once, that within 14 years, the number of commit- 
ments in Philadelphia, has diminished 33 per cent., while the popula- 
tion had an increase of 38 per cent. If we take for comparison only 
that which Mr. Dwight says, (19th report, p. 44,) on the decrease of 
prisoners in the state prisons, the result is, that there was in no one of 
all the given states, a diminution of commitments which equals that in 
Pennsylvania, and that in the three states which have the last Auburn 
penitentiaries, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York, there was a 
diminution of 10 and 2 per cent., within the two 6rst, and in the last 
a small increase of 2 per cent., while Pennsylvania shows a decrease 
of 33 (resp. 50) per cent. All these are facts with which Mr. Dwight 
is familiar ; but he never places them together in such a way, that the 
actual true result presents itself clearly to view, and, therefore, con- 
tinues undisturbed to declaim against the many commitments in Penn- 
sylvania. 

'* Mr. Dwight also makes the Philadelphia Penitentiary great re- 
proaches for the relapses^ and their uncommonly large number. 
These reproaches begin already in the eleventh report (1836). In 
almost all the following reports the same reproach is repeated. In tho 
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18th report, p. 46, he says: < Another important result from the 
tables 18 in regard to the number of reconvictions^ 42 out of 142 are on 
record, third, fiAh, and sixth convictions, are more than one-fourtb 
part of the whole. This is for the last year ; for the whole term of 
time, the proportion is nearly the same, 499, out of 1622, have been 
old convicts for second, third, fourth, fif\h, sixth, seventh, and ninth 
convictions. It is difficult to 6nd, in the records of any prison, under 
even the old and corrupt system of prison discipline, a stronger proof 
than this of the corrupting and demoralizing tendencies of the system.' 
Mr. Dwight, in order to represent the matter more glaringly, counts 
here also the 19 per cent, relapsed, who had heretofore been only in 
Auburn prisons; as his 14th and 13th reports prove, he very welt 
knew of the difference of these from the relapsed graduates of the 
Philadelphia Penitentiary. The reader may compare what we have 
communicated, (in vol. vi. pp. 30-32,) with an accurate tabular view 
of all numbers, and he will see in how far these violent accusations 
are founded. 

^* In conclusion, only two remarks more. Mr. Dwight also takes 
the trouble (18th report, p. 95, and further) to collect the voices of the 
principal authorities against the Pennsylvania system, and reprints 
them. Here we find Roscoe, Lafayette, Combe, and Dickens. The 
remarks of both the first men, however, were made before the peni* 
tentiary of Philadelphia went into operation. Combe is, no doubt, an 
able, instructed man, and a conscientious observer ; but we think we 
have shown, vol. iii. pp. 62-75, in what points Mr. Combe erred, who 
is, however, any thing but an absolute opponent to isolation. Of the 
novel-writer Dickens, (Boz,) we have spoken already several times ; 
we call here to recollection only, that his imagination caused him to 
see many things in Philadelphia, which have been decidedly refuted 
since, (see vol. iv. p. 194,) and even to hold conversations in Pitts- 
burgy of which the other persons present know not a single word, (see 
vol. v. pp. 6, 7.) For a novel, this abundance of imagination is very 
beautiful ; but we desire to be spared, to have such pictures of imagi- 
nation served up repeatedly as something serious. The advocates of 
isolation do not indeed think, to dispose of the question between the 
two systems on the mere authority of Eugene Sue, who cannot well 
be denied to have a knowledge of man in general, and a knowledge of 
criminals and prisons in particular, and a sincere, earnest wish to 
work, in his way, for true improvement and happiness of the people. 

•* Further it deserves notice that, as appears from the reports of 
1842 and 1843, the states of Massachusetts (Boston itself) and New 
York have ceased to buy, as heretofore, from the Boston Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, several hundred reports, for the support of the Society. 
Jt was discontinued in Boston on the motion of a man who is highly 
deserving of honour for his interest in the poor,* since it was found, 
that the reports no longer advanced general information, but were 
serving only a petty party interest. This disapprobation has now 

• Thii motion wis brought forward by Dr. How«, when a member of tlie legit- 
ktvre of Masiechueette.— Ea 

24» 
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also found its way in another circle. The new Philadelphia prMn 
journal contains (p. 302) the following short article : * Twentieth Re- 
port of the Boston Prison Discipline Society. The reports published 
under the name of this Society should properly be styled, ^* Remarks 
of Mr. D wight on Prisons, etc., published at the expense of his pro- 
tectors." With satisfa<ition we learn that the respectable gentlemen, 
who compose this Society, have at last declined to sanction the false 
representations of Mr. D wight, and have directed an examination of 
the erroneous representations by a committee whose report is to be 
published.' By a letter from Philadelphia, we learn that in Septem- 
ber, a committee of the Boston Society was expected in Philadelphia, 
accurately to investigate and examine the penitentiary there. If the 
members of this committee be men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, to whatever system of prison discipline they may 
otherwise be addicted, certainly only explanation and further informa- 
tion can be the result of this mission." 



Art. VI. — Seventeentli Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 1846. — (Continued.) 

Having laid before our readers the Report of the Physician 
of the Eastern Penitentiary, and the Tables of the Warden, we 
proceed to make further extracts from the valuable document 
before us. The testimony of our Inspectors has a claim upon 
the confidence of the public, which, irrespective of the moral 
character of those gentlemen as an administrative board, is, 
from the n&ture of the case, superior to that presented by the 
directors of associate prisons in the United States. Our penal 
discipline has passed through various phases of association; 
and although in our state the silent system as established at 
Auburn has never been introduced, yet the leading evils of 
association, against which especially it is the object of both 
parties to provide a safeguard, have been fully witnessed in 
our old institutions; and repeated visits of our officers and 
friends to the penitentiaries of other states, and the official 
reports of those penitentiaries, have furnished ample means for 
judging correctly of the insufficiency of these for the fulfilment of 
their original design. On the other hand, not only has our own 
discipline never been tried in any of the United States in which 
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the congregate plan ia upheld — never in Maine, nor Rhode 
Island, nor New York, nor Virginia, where the experiments 
proclaimed in the Boston Reports were made — but the charac- 
ter of our discipline has not been understood in those states^ and 
a force of prejudice seldom encountered in any route of reform 
has closed all eyes and ears to the real merits of our plan. 
The assertions of our officers, therefore, have a weight in 
opposition to those of our opponents, which must, to impartial 
inquirers, go far towards determining the controversy. Those 
assertions, too, made in past years, have been found so to bear 
the test of investigation that able adversaries have passed over 
to our side, and have become distinguished champions of our 
system in the most civilized countries; and at this moment 
thousands* of separate cells in Europe attest the verity of our 
official statements. Faithworthy as we should deem them even 
without this confirmation, they now offer motives to reliance 
such as can be presented by no similar documents. They 
have not only withstood unsparing assaults in our own coun- 
try, but the facts which they contain have been instrumental 
in converting the ablest inquirers of Europe into firm advo- 
cates, and in giving an impulse to prison reform in the other 
hemisphere, which could not have been recorded at this day, if 
there had been less sincerity on the part of the Inspectors, or 
less truth in their Reports. 

From the tables of the Warden, transferred by us to the last 
number, the following information was omitted, which we now 
introduce from the summary of the Inspectors. 

" Within the past year, 139 prisoners have been discharged, being 
4 less than were received during the same period : of these 91 served 
out their sentences ; 32 were pardoned [at the instance of their friends, 
and not of the inspectors, with one exception], 15 died, and 1 by writ 
of habeas corpus. 

** Of those discharged by expiration of sentence, 65 were white 
males ; 3 white females ; 21 cok)ured males ; 2 coloured females. By 
pardon, 29 white males ; 1 white female ; 2 coloured males ; no co- 
loured females; and by death, 3 white males; no white females; 10 
coloured males, and 2 coloured females." 

• This pbrateology would be tnra even of Great Britain alone. 
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A table of the number of prisoners received since 1829, is 

furnished, by which it appears, that 

*< Out of the last ten years, there were but four, in which a less 
number of prisoners were received, than duriug the last year ; and 
that in five of these years, a greater number were received ; and in 
one, a similar number to that of 1845. It should be also noticed, that 
the population is constantly increasing— and hence it can be main* 
tained, that our system of prison discipline tends to the prevention of 
crime." 

On page 16 it is said, speaking of the Western Penitentiary, 
that 

*< On the first of January, 1846, there were in confinement in that 
prison 130 prisoners, and in the Eastern State Penitentiary, at the 
same date there were 344, giving a total of prisoners in these two 
prisons, of 474 convicts. A most gratifying fact ; but 474 prisoners 
in the two State prisons of Pennsylvania !" 

The reader will of course understand what is implied in every 
report of this kind, that the county prisons have not been empty 
during the year; but that in Pennsylvania, with her actual sys- 
tem of state and county prisons, only 474 convicts should find 
their way into the state penitentiaries, is indeed remarkable. 
We should be glad to see our fellow-citizens of New York com- 
paring notes with us on this subject. 

We quote the reiterated protest against the false colouring 
given to our system by the phraseology of its opponents. 

^< There appears to be still a misapprehension as to the solitude of 
the prisoners confined in this and similar institutions. The system is 
called the solitary system, by some who have written against it, and 
who have portrayed their objections in glowing colours. It is not a 
solitary system ; and therefore, such objections, and whatever deduc- 
tions have been made therefrom, are groundless. 

** The prisoners are separated from each other at all times. They 
never see one another. From the moment they come into prison, 
they are separated and alone, only as regards their fellow-prisoners. 
The system is properly called therefore the separate system. It is so 
designated, in contradistinction to tnat mode of prison discipline in 
which the prisoners work together by day and sleep separately by 
night, and which thence derives the name of the congregate system. 

^* In this penitentiary, the prisoners are visited by the overseers, 
frequently during the day, and whenever a prisoner desires to see 
them — by the warden — the physician — ^the moral instructor, and the 
schoolmaster. The inspectors, clergymen, of whatever religious de- 
nomination the prisoner may prefer ; by the judges of the courts, and 
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the Rberifis and commissioners of the several counties, from which 
prisoners are sent to the prison ; the members of the legislature, and 
also by the acting committee of the " Society for alleviating the Mise- 
ries of Public Prisons ;" and by officers of prisons, or members of pri- 
son societies of other States, who are interested in the subject of prison 
discipline. 

*' The grand inquests of the county of Philadelphia, are from time 
to time invited to visit the penitentiary and the prisoners." 

There follows a statement of the number of reconvictions, as 
shown by the Warden's tables, by which it appears that of 2059 
prisoners, there were only 85 who had been in no other than 
a separate prison, who were committed on second conviction; 
only 4 such on third conviction, and none on fourth conviction. 
The proportion of reconvictions of this kind to the whole num- 
ber received during the last four years is stated as follows : — In 
1842, 8-45 per cent.; in 1843,7-69 per cent.; in 1844, 7-24 per 
cent; and in 1845, 6*29 per cent. ; showing a constant decrease. 
Of the 9 second convictions in 1845, 2 were of prisoners who 
had been pardoned before the expiration of their first term of 
sentence. 

The Board say that " they have adopted, under the advice of 
the physician, all necessary means within their power to pre- 
vent disease. The clothing, and the diet, and exercise, together 
with the continued use of the bathing apparatus, by which the 
prisoners obtain all the advantages from warm baths regularly 
given to them, are all suited to improve and secure the general 
health of the institution." 

It is to be regretted, that with such experience, talents, and 
benevolence of design, as have always characterized the ma- 
nagement of the Eastern Penitentiary, greater means have not 
been " within the power" of the inspectors to make their insti- 
tution what it might become were their resources and authority 
equal to their will to do good. In the former part of this arti- 
cle we alluded to the fact, that however great an advancement 
beyond the state of then existing prisons, was made in the erec- 
tion at Cherry Hill, the progress of prison architecture has 
enabled us to see much room for improvement. In the adminiS'- 
tration of our penitentiary, difficulties have been encountered 
which it required all the steadfastness of our ofiicers to with- 
stand. The boastful assertion of directors of prisons elsewhere, 
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that our yearly accounts showed a continual loss to the public 
treasury, while theirs exhibited accumulated profits — ^the changes 
which have been rung upon ** economy," — and a natural desire 
to free a favourite discipline from imputations of extravagance, 
might have tempted less honest and discreet men to press the 
convicts with undue restrictions, to urge them to excessive la- 
bour, and to draw an increment to the credit of the establish- 
ment by withholding, as has been done in associate prisons, the 
means of health and of reform. Happily the Board, and the 
Wardens who have successively superintended the administra- 
tion, have withstood these motives to rigid exaction. Political 
partisanship, so baneful to institutions of this kind, has not in- 
sinuated itself into the management of affairs ; and the philan- 
thropic impulse which originated the discipline, still remains to 
guide its practical operation. The present Warden, Mr. Scat- 
tergood, passed from the acting committee of the Prison Soci- 
ety, to his present situation ; and his first report confirms the 
expectation which was justly entertained of his adherence to 
the maxims of his predecessors. Speaking of the impossibility 
of maintaining prisoners free of cost to the counties, while so 
many insane and imbecile persons are committed to his charge, 
he says, " the great amount of moral good which the Pennsylva- 
nian system of prison discipline is calcitlated to produce in our 
communittfy should never he pfut in competition with a mere 
amount of dollars and cents.** 

The pecuniary embarrassments into which our state has been 
led by extraordinary events in the financial world, and by a too 
rapid extension of her internal improvements, have prevented the 
facilities which might otherwise have been offered to the phi- 
lanthropic plans of the inspectors. While arduously engaged 
in redeeming promises made to her creditors, (now satisfied of 
the injustice of their fears,) it could not be hoped that her legis- 
lature would divert the public funds to a re-construction of pub- 
lic buildings ; but we must not, therefore, lose sight of the obli- 
gation which rests upon her as the earliest and best friend of 
penal reform in the western world. Meantime the inspectors 
are endeavouring to lessen the inconveniences of their present 
structure. The course of improvement in the old blocks, re- 
ferred to in Mr.Scattergood's report, has been lately commenced ; 
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and although, from necessity, it falls short of the wishes of the 
Board and of other friends of the institution, yet as a mea- 
sure in favour of health and comfort we gladly witness its 
progress. Nothing, however, less than the introduction of aU 
the improvements known to the skilful architect of the present 
day, will acquit us of our duty. Should any partial change 
retard the complete fulfilment of this, it will be the occasion of 
regret, rather than of satisfaction, to the true friends of our dis- 
cipline. 

We repeat that the distinctive feature of separate labour is 
not all for which we are striving ; and the substitution of this 
for associate labour will be gratifying to us, only in proportion 
as its introduction is governed by a proper regard for the health 
and reformation of prisoners. We do not consider that the 
responsibility of the friends of separation in Pennsylvania has 
been ended by the erection of such a building as that at Cherry 
Hill ; nor do we think the merits of our inspectors a reason for 
acquitting them of all future obligation to keep pace with the 
instruction of the times. Should it appear to them, that a better 
provision may be hereafter made for the distribution of labour, 
as remarked by the Warden, or for ventilation, as remarked by 
the Physician, or for exercise, as remarked by our French 
friends, our Board will not, we are sure, rest upon the laurels 
they have obtained, and neglect a proper compliaope with the 
indications of experience. What they have done shall be our 
guarantee that they will, in due season, embrace such opportu- 
nities as their limited means place within their power, to perfect 
the machinery of the system ; and we shall indulge the hope, 
that the legislature coming to their aid when those means are 
exhausted, will supply what is lacking to complete our arrange- 
ments* A due quantity of exercise^ frequent visitation by up- 
right persons, instruction adapted to the capacity of the con- ' 
victs, have always been connected with the idea of the separate 
system by its real friends in this country. The spirit which has 
directed some of the associate prisons in the United States, can 
never realize that idea as it is conceived in Pennsylvania. It 
would cease to have life here the moment that our officers 
should become willing to sell the health, the lives, the moral 
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character of men, for the paltry consideration of an increase of 
profits to the institution. 

The Inspectors' table shows that of the fifteen persons who died 
during the year 1845, ten were so diseased at the time of their 
reception, as, in the opinion of the Board, to warrant the use of 
the phraseology, *• fatally diseased." One of these died in about 
four months, and another in about eleven months after admis- 
sion. Of course, as these were both insane and scrofulous at 
the beginning of their confinement, we cannot charge their 
death to the form of discipline. Of the small number in appa- 
rently good bodily health when received, two-fifths were insane, 
and three-fifths were coloured. 

With respect to instruction, the language of the Board, quo- 
ted below, needs explanation. From the opening of the peni- 
tentiary zealous eflxjris have been made by its friends to obtain 
a permanent moral instructor, whose whole time should be de- 
voted to the improvement of the convicts. The inspectors 
yearly urged upon the legislature the importance of such a pro- 
vision, and it was at length effected. It must not, however, be 
inferred that the prisoners were in the meantime entirely with- 
out instruction. The gratuitous services of several benevolent 
clergymen and members of the Prison Society, were constantly 
afforded, as may be seen in the reports of the Board. The in- 
troduction of a permanent moral instructor, and of a resident 
physician, must be regarded as a promising addition to the 
resources of the institution. The further provision of a school- 
master for rudimental literary education, is highly creditable to 
the Board ; and it brings us still nearer to a complete applica- 
tion of our system. The library referred to as founded by John 
Bacon, Esq., " in that year" (1844) was not the first collection 
of books made for the convicts. The Prison Society had, from 
the beginning, continually contributed volumes for the use of the 
prisoners; and the "sixteen hundred volumes" referred to, 
consist principally of the donations received from tlie Society, 
We advert to this fact, lest it should be supposed that no library 
had been " established" for the convicts, prior to the generous 
gift of Mr. Bacon in 1844. 

" In referring to the present condition of the prisoners in this in- 
stitution, in regard to their improvement in rudimental education the 
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Board have much satisfaction. The benefits that were calculated to 
arise from instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, taught to the 
Ignorant while in confinement, became increasingly apparent, and, 
during the year 1844, the Board made this a prominent ingredient in 
the discipline of the Prison. A worthy and suitable person was 
charged with this branch of instruction — so that the ignorance which 
caused the commission of crime, should he as far as possible removed, 
contemporaneous with the punishment which resulted therefrom. It 
was believed that education thus brought within the roach of the pri- 
soner, if accepted, would the better fit him on his discharge, to be- 
come a useful member of society ; and thus, in this respect at least, 
repay for some of the evils before inflicted upon it ; and at the same 
time benefit, and give the means of improvement and reform, to the 
prisoner. This rudimental education has now become a means of 
improvement of the prisoner, and to whatever extent it may reach, 
serve to ameliorate his condition. No disadvantage can result from 
it, and if any good be attaimxl thereby, it is a gain, not only to the 
individual but to the community. In connexion with this subject, it 
should be stated, that a library of useful books was established during 
that year, by J. Bacon, Ksq., one of the Hoard of Inspectors, which 
now contains sixteen hundred volum<.^s, and the prisoners thus have 
an opportunity of mental improvement nut exceeded in any similar 
institution. 

** Within the last year there have been 131 prisoners under instruc- 
tion ; of this number r)0 have l)ocn taught to read ; 10 reading and 
arithmetic ; and 65 reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

" The progress that has been made is very satisfactory, and in 
many instances truly astonishing. Prisoners who on reception were 
unable to read or write, have within the year been enabled to address 
Jotters to their families, and the joy they express in them, at their 
prison-acquirements, cannot fail to cheer the hearts of the benevolent 
and wise. 

" It has been suggested that the separate system was an obstacle 
to the education of prisoners, in any number, and that they would 
not be enabled to acquire instruction as readily as when associated 
together, but the experience and results of the last year refute this 
first objection. Mr. Williss in his reports says, as to the latter, * If I 
may be allowed to express an opinion from the experience I have ac- 
quired as a teacher in this prison, and in constant intercourse with 
the prisoners, I should say that they are as capable, if not more so, 
to receive instruction in separate confinement, as they could possibly 
be in the community ; or in a prison on the plan of association.' 

" Instruction in rudimental branches of education, in trades, and 
in morals, is simultaneously given to the prisoners in this Institution, 
and if such a system, which begins by freeing them from bad ex- 
amples, and the contaminating influence of associations with others, 
as bad, or worse than themselves, can either injure the prisoner, or 
be detrimental in its eflects upon society, it must operate contrary to 
all the known rules of cause and efTcct." 

VOL. II. 25 
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The Board again say of our system thai 

** Its administration and discipline are based upon kindness and 
gentleness, tempered with firmness and impnrtiah'ty. If reform is to 
be efiectod in a person who is bcini^ punished for a violation of the 
laws of God, and his fclIow-men, it can onUj l-c hvgun (ind acconi' 
plished hy ojicratin^ on hia sc/f-fcsjycct — by tcacliinj; him that, though 
lor tho time he may be regarded as an exile fr«)m the virtuous, yet il 
is within his own power to n.-gain his lo»<t position. ' * tt #. ifc 

" To whatever class a prisoner may belon.:; — of whatever sort may 
be his disposition, he cannot bo injured l»y his scjiarato confinement 
under the discipline of tho IVnnsylvanian system. If he receives no 
benefit while in separate ronfinomont, /^^ is iiuyk no worse : and 
should all attempts to reform tall like seed upon stony ground, he is 
returned to society punished ibr his crimes, if not improved by the 
infliction." 

We sliall extract portions of the report of the late Warden, 
Mr. George Thompson, referring to whose resignation the In- 
spectors say, " The Board cannot notice the withdrawal of Mr. 
Thompson from the service of the Institution, without express- 
ing their full and entire satisfaction with his stewardship. In- 
telligent and honest, devoted to his arduous duties, his adminis- 
tration of the aflairs, and system, of the Penitentiary, was tho- 
roughly satisfactory." 

'* The benevolent and highly rnspoctabln gentleman now Warden, 
induced by his own views of duty and the solicitations of many of the 
best friends of the Pennsylvania system, consenting to assume the 
office, relieved me of much of the reluctance I should have expe- 
rienced, under other circumstances, in transferring the charge of the 
prisoners. Under his direction, I am confident no change will be re- 
quired in the mild means which have been found fully sufficient to 
maintain discipline. 

" When delivering the charge ot^ the prison to my successor, the 
time spent in going to the cell of each of the prisoners, introducing to 
them their new oflicer; — exhorting them to secure his good feeling by 
obedience to the rules, and finally taking leave of each, was a most 
aflecting duty. It was evident to us both, that these men, though 
many of them much debased, still had the feelings of humanity, and 
gratitude would be strongly felt for those in charge of them if it was 
deserved. It was also evident, that fiieling would do more to induce 
good behaviour (where the prisoners are confined on the separate sys- 
tem) than all the terrors and d(^grading effects of the lash. 

" I shall hand the statistics for the period during which I had 
charge to my successor, to include in his report at the close of tlic 
year, and shall only make a few remarks as to the condition of the 
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prison and its inmates, from the 1st of January last, to the time of my 
leaving. 

•* The general health of tlie prisoners has been good, and the bene- 
ficial directs rcsiilling from the servicers of a physician, resident in the 
prison, have answered all the sanguine expectations of the friends of 
that change in the medical deparlnient. 

" When the law has awarded a deprivation of liberty for a certain 
period, but with wholesome diet, proper clothing, and employment, as 
the adequate punishment for an otFeiice, do not justice and humanity 
demand, that this sentcmre should not be exceeded, nor the prisoner's 
life be endangered ; that his sulferings in sickness shall be alleviated, 
and labour not be enrorrcd when indisposition renders it improper; 
when punishments are inflicted, that the constitution should not be un- 
necessarily injured ; that if his lifo should terminate in a prison cell, 
he should have the fittcnlions of a humane and skilful physician to 
alleviate, if possible, the pangs of that awful period? If this be 
granted, as it will U^ by every one of humane or C'hristian feeling, in 
no way can it be effected in large j^risons, but by having the wjiole 
time of a physician devoted thereto. Periodical visits of one or several 
days' interval cannot avail ; symptoms, making one practice ])roper 
one day, may change, and Ijc injurious the next : — where inducements 
exist, as is the case in prisons, to practise deception, the general cha- 
racter of the convict must \)C studied to enable the physician to act 
with success. The warden, with the b<?st judgment and intentions, is 
constantly erring in distinguishing between simulated and real disease 
and sullering. A case, related to me by an oflicer of a prison in an 
adjacent state, is to the point, and I may be excused in noting it. 
A priMjner, a stranger, not speaking our language, was received, lie 
did not perform his task. 'J'he oflicer, ignorant of any incapacity, had 
him flogged. This was repeated several times, without success. The 
warden was consulted, who, after examining the case, (believing the 
man was obstinate*,) ordered a severe Hogging. The next morning 
the prisoner was found dead in his bed. A post-mortem examination 
discovered extensive chronic disease. I am satisfied, from my expe- 
rience, that much unnecessary suffering, and ofltimes death, arise from 
want of a medical adviser resident in prison. 

" The frequent bathing the prisoners, which I noticed in my last 
year's report, has l>een successfully practised ; and the experience of 
a year has added to my conviction of its gn^at utility, adding 
much to the comfort, and contributing to the belter health of the 
prisoners. 

"The physician, as empowered by law, has been unwearied in 
examining into and s(*lecting cases, ift wJiicli exercise and hilxfur in 
the open air u-ere jtrcrpcr^ cither as preventives to disease y or calculated 
to accelerate, convalfsce^icc. In no case has it iK.en necessary to re- 
monstrate against this practice, nor has any instance of disobedience 
to the rule of strict sc^paration occurred, to my knowledge, among the 
many recipients of his humane attention." 

So much misapprehension has existed with respect to the 
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subject of ihc last paragraph of ihc foregoing extract, that we 
ihink it not superfluous to arrest the attention of the reader at 
ihis place. We repeat that it never has been the design of the 
frionds of the separate system in Pennsylvania to shut up our 
convicts in cells from which no removal should take place before 
the expiration of their sentence, except to the infirmary or to 
tiie grave. An exercising yard was attached to each cell in 
the first blocks constructed; and the prisoners were expected, 
in addition to their daily labour, to exercise themselves in these 
open areas. In cases which, from disease actual or threatened, 
rcfiuircd a larger liberty, the spaces between the blocks were to 
be used. We are gratitied in being able to show to those friends 
of separation in France who are beginning to boast of the in- 
vention of a new (** French'') system, that their supposed pecu- 
liarity has always been recognised as part of our own plan. 
Tliat this has been always practised to the extent desired by 
ourselves, we are not prepared to assert; it appears, however, 
that at least under Mr. Thompson's administration, the physi- 
cian was satisfied with the (juantity allowed. We arc not 
behind any of our friends in the appreciation of this hygienic 
resort; we kvow that no intelligent officer or visiter here 
contemplates its privation; and we request persons abroad 
to dismiss from their minds a misconception which presents 
nothing to them but a cell with impassable walls. Were our 
Inspectors to act upon such views as have been supposed to be- 
long to our method in this respect, we would without hesitation 
pronounce them unfit for their station. Sepmuttion is the lead- 
ing feature of distinction, and with this must be combined as 
much labour, visitation, exercise, and instruction, as consist 
with a rational economy, and as may be required for the moral 
and intcllectval, as well as bodilv health f>f the prisoners. The 
amount of this will vary in different prisons; but we are in fa- 
vour of fixing a liberal rule, below which none shall be permitted 
to fall ; and above which a humane discretion shall be the 
director, as circumstances may demand. Should it appear, after 
a sufficient trial, with the unusual advantage of a resident phy- 
sician, that the exercise heretofore allowed is not enough for 
our mode of imprisonment, it would become the imperative duty 
of the Inspectors to make a change in conformity with the re- 
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suits of medical investigation. Could our officers be remiss in 
this particular, the promptness with which this neglect would 
be subjected to public scrutiny, would soon satisfy all impartial 
minds that we can advocate exercise without abandoning our 
system. At all events, those persons who desire to make trial 
of separation, need not be deterred by any rules on this head in 
Pennsylvania, which they may think unsatisfactory. Let them 
give as much exercise as they please to the convicts — let these 
be visited twicrc, thrice in each day, in addition to the calls of 
the oflicers — but herp Ihv prisoners from each other. 

After a tribute to the fidelity of the various olficers and visi- 
ters of the prison, and the harmony existing among them, Mr. 
Thompson proceeds to a summary of results of his administra- 
tion during the five preceding years. 

" 1st. The problem has In-on soIvimI e()nclu>?ivoly by the experience 
of near five y(!ars, tliat (in tJK* sojiaratc syst#»m) discipline can \)0 niain- 
tninod without recourse to punishments, hy wliich the feelings of the 
public are harrowed up, the sulferer dcbrisud, hardened, and rendered 
a dangerous ni(.'tnber of society when again restored to it. 

"The punishments iiitlieled from January 1st, 1845, to September 
30th, 1^45, were as follows :* 

" Darkened cc^ll, 1 day, 1 ; 2 days, 9 ; 3 days, 12 ; 4 days, 7 ; 

5 days, G ; days, 3; 7 days, 9; in all, 47 punishments on 

the persons of 43 prisoners. Average numl)cr of prisoners, 31(5. 

" 2d. During the same period, say the last five years, compared 

with the preceding five, the mortjdity of the prisoners has been reduced 

fifteen 52-100 per cent., viz. 

" Average numl)er of prisoners during the 5 years im- 
mediately [)receding my wardcnsliip, viz., from January 
1, 1830," to December'31, 1840, inclusive, . '. 1973 



• [Mr. Thompson Bays : — " I can rnakc no exception to the good conduct of all 
the officcfii of the prison under my charge. Strict attention to the law and to the 
rales, and humanity toward?, and kindly consideration for, the foclhigs of those 
under their care, have not only l^een apparent to me, hit hare been proved hy the 
few cases of punishment inflicted to preserve discipline ; which has never l»eeii 
more satisfactorily maintained." 

He adds, in a nolo : — " By the rules for the government of the prison, all 
punishments must be by order of the warden only, and the mode is restricted to 
confinement in un unfurnished dark cell, with the allcjwancc of one and a quarter 
pound of good wheat bread [x^r day, water at command, for a period not exceed. 
ing 7 days; if unruly, the prisoner is restrained by irons. The physician is re- 
quired to visit those under punishment at least daily, and his orders respecting the 
prisoners are attended to.'* — Ed.J 

25* 
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" Deaths during that jxjriod 89, Ixjiiig equal to 4-51 per 

cent. 
'* Average number of prisoners during the 5 years last 
pa:^t, viz., from January 1, ISll, to Decemlwr 31, 

IMi}, inclusive, 1702 

'* Deaths during that pciriod CO, being equal to 3-81 per 

cent, 
" Reduction in the mortality 15*52 pnr cent. 

*' 3d. During the same p(?riod,c.)uij)urod with the same preceding time, 
a reduction to the state and counties in the cost of maintaining the 
institution has been made to the amount of thirtv-six thousand and 
eight 99-100 dollars.* 

" I disclaim any refleclinns by the ubovc comparisons on the ma- 
nagement of my predecessor (whoso tab-nts are undoubtixi) ; they are 
made for the inlbnnation of the fritnids of the separate system ; and I 
most sincerely hope that the prosperity of the institution will advance 
under the charge of my successor much more than it has under my 
administration." 

Without the means of verifying the conclusions of Mr. 
Thompson by a combination of all the circumstances which 
have aflbcted the results of his administration as respects mor- 
tality and expense, we present his summary to our readers, not 
only for their future reference and consideration, but as an act 
of justice towards a gentleman whose zeal for the institution 
over which he so worthily presided, is every where known. 

Mr. Scattergood excuses himself from an elaborate report 
by the recency of his appointment. With a promptness which 
argues well for his future course, he thus speaks of two subjects 
most important to the welfare of the institution. 

" The importance and necessity of introducing a greater variety of 
labour, which can be pursued by the prisoners to advantage, has been 
a subject of much thought, and I shall gladly avail myself of any 
suggestions which may lead to the accomplishment of so desirable an 
object; — though until some provision is made by our State to relieve 
us of the numl)er of insane and iml)ecile that are now from time to 
time committed to our charge, I fear, that however successful we 
may ha in the introduction of labour, we shall still fall short of pro- 
ducing a suflicient amount to, maintain our prisoners free of cost to 
the counties. While I freely admit the importance and desirableness 
of this, and shall earnestly endeavour after its accomplishment — yet 

* '* It is not only proper to state that the price of provisions was less during- the 
latter than the former period ; but also that the compensation received for the 
labour of the prisoners was reduced in a much greater ratio.** 
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permit mo to sny, that the great amount of moral good which the 
Pennsylvanian System of Prison Discipline is calculated to produce in 
our community, should never be put in competition with a mere 
amount of dollars and cents. 

" For the accommodation of the number of prisoners we now have, 
and the proper rt»<^ard for their health, the propriety of taking some 
measures whereby we may be enabled to make the necessary re|)airs, 
api)ears to me to be a matter for the grave consideration of the Board. 
The floors in iriost of the cells in tlin blocks first erected, are very 
much decayed, and need speedy repair; in addition to which, the 
very great inconvenience of their construction, renders it very desi- 
rable that it .should be rcMnedied. This — thouf;h it would be a work 
of time — I think might 1)0 advantagoous?ly done by prison labour, 
without any infringement of our system, if the proper authority to do 
so can be obtained." 

The moral instructor's report is interesting, and we (luote 
fronn it with the greater pleasure because wc know that Mr. 
Larconnbe speaks cautiously of matters within his province. 
The wholesale reform published by some chaplains of prisons, 
so alluring to the inexperienced, so belied by the ascertained 
subsequent career of many of the men embraced by the official 
statements, finds no place in the reports of the reverend gentle- 
man to whom is entrusted the moral aid of convicts at Cherry 
Hill. The changes of purpo.se apparently wrought in our peni- 
tentiary are scrupulously noted ; not to favour a system, nor 
on slight indications ; but with the sincerity of one who has 
large experience of the perversity of the human heart, and who 
knows the difficulty in any prison, of reclaiming a large pro- 
portion of those who have passed through not only the harden- 
ing of evil companionship in the world, but the worse influences 
of county and other promiscuous jails. 

" I have never, at any preceding period, witnes.sed a higher degree 
of order and contentment among the inmates than at present ; and, 
so far as can be foreseen, the prospect of its continuance is entirely 
favourable. 

" As regards the provision for the general welfare, and the moral 
culture of the prisoners, there appears to be no occa.sion to suggest 
any improvement whatever. All that the most enlarged benevolence 
can ask, on their b(?half, is here habitually and systematically re- 
garded. The additional facilities for instruction, both moral and reli- 
gious, supplied during the past year, are of great value. 

"The Prison Discipline Society has increased its Library by the 
additioQ of valuable English books, and by a very important addition 
of three hundred volumes of German and French books for the use 
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of foroi;Tn convicts, which it is ho|^d will contribute to the temporal 
und spiritual prosperity of that class of prisoners. 

" The Library estnblifhoH by John Bacon, Esq., has also been in- 
creased ; and there are at this time about one thousand five hundred 
volumes in circulation, whose influence must impart intellectual and 
moral instruction to some extent. 

" The I'hiladelphia Bible Society has continucdto furnish Bibles for 
the use of prisoners : prayer-books have Ixien j^iven by the Female 
Protestant Episcopal Priycr-book Society. The usual supply of 
tracts has been recf^ived from th'; Philadelphia Tract Society, and 
upwards of sixteen thousand pii;'-*s of tracts from the Female Epis- 
copal Tract S.»ciety. These various benevolent institutions are en- 
titled to my grateful acknowledgments for the valuable aids so gene- 
rously im[»arted. ft is an encouraging indication of the usefulness of 
tract distribution, that they are almost universally received with plea- 
sure, and tint many prison(?rs from the interior of the State are care- 
ful to keep them in good order; and desire at their discharge to take 
them to their homes for the benefit of their families. 

" The etibrt to impart instruction to the ignorant has been successful. 
Of 139 prisoners discharged, one hundred could read and write; 
thirty-seven could read, and only two of the whole number could not 
read. Of these, No. I'JDl, a coloured prisoner, was incapable of 
learning, through native dulnoss ; and No. 1821, a white man, was 
deplorably imbecile in mind, at entrance, and was during nearly half 
of the period of his confinement in the infirmary. Six of the dis- 
charged prisoners leu rued to write*, nine to read and write, and four- 
teen learned to read wliile in prison. 

" The condition of those committed during the year, in reference to 
education, is as f(;Ilows, viz. : Of 143 received into the institution, 9'2 
could read and write, 2U could read only, and 22 could not read. 
Between those admitted and those? discharged, there is, in favour of 
the latter, a gratifying com}>arison. 

** The amount of public instruetion on the Lord's day has exceeded 
that of any previous year. The number of sermons and other reli- 
gious addresses is 'JIS. The prisoners have occupied six corridors, 
— which makes an average of nearly thirty-seven sermons to each, 
in the year.*^ The usual aid has been imparted by ministers of dif- 



* It will be remembered that Rev. Mr. Larcombe, unlike the chaplains of other 
prisons, gives his whole time to the moral instruction of the convicts in the Eastern 
Penitentiary. Every day finds him at his work, visiting the cells and administer- 
ing religious counsel and pupport. Tlicrc is, therefore, a much greater contribu- 
tion here made to reform, than wliere a sermon is provided on each Sal)bath, and 
during the week the prisoners arc without regular visitation. Further — the 
friendly call is made, nut when the convict is exhausted by his daily task, but at 
all hours of the day. We arc much pleased to learn that a minister of the gospel 
who visits weekly as a volunteer the Maryland jienitentiary, is permitted to con- 
verse in the chapel of that institution with any prisoner whose presence there he 
may desire. — Ed. 
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ferent religious communions, who sympathize with these sons of sor- 
row, and feci deeply interested to impart to them the restoring influ- 
ences of the gospel, and the hope of eternal life. 

" As to the result of these various efforts, it is difficult to form a 
defmite and perfect estimate. In some instances, where good impres- 
sions were cvidonfly produced, they appear to have been transient; 
but may hereafter ha revived with greater force, and become fixed. 
In an equal or greater numbc^r of instances, I have found from sub- 
sequent reliable information, that reforms have occurred where no 
satisfactory indications wore visible during imprisonment. 

'* While there has been no special religious influence pervading the 
Penitentinry, it gives me pleasure to state, that the continued use of 
the ordinary means has not been unrewarded. There have been re- 
peated instances of favourable impression on the minds of individuals, 
which have the stamp of permanency. Two prisoners have exhi- 
bited, in sickness and death, the efficacious influence of an enlight- 
ened ho|)e, which divested deiith of its sting, and the grave of its 
terrors. In ad<lition to these, I have received information of twenty- 
one discharged prisoners, during the past year, who arc hopefully 
reformed. With seventeen of them, I have had personal intercourse, 
and from four, credible intelligence has been received. 

" When it is considered that my whole time is devoted to the institu- 
tion, and my opportunities to obtain information consequently very 
limited, there is abundant reason to hope that many similar instances 
occur, of which, from distance and other causes, no account can be 
had. 

" A review of the past year is in many respects highly inspiriting, 
and most fully and amply confirms my conviction of the superior 
excellency of this system, and of its adaptedness to raise the fallen, 
to restore them to virtue and usefulness, and to secure their ultimate 
happiness.'' 

We have confined ourselves in this article to what is most 
suited to the general reader, on whom in this country so much 
depends. The elaboration of materials such as are presented 
in the report of the physician and the accompanying tables, 
will be referred to a more suitable connexion. Many topics of 
argument and inquiry are therein suggested, highly important 
to the question of discipline, but requiring a more extended 
analysis than our present space would admit* 
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Recent publications on Prison Discipline and kindred sub- 
jects,* 

I.— In the United Kingdom. 

Prisons and Prisoners^ by Josc[)h Adshoad. I^ondon, 1845. pp. 320. 

livid. Illustrations of the theory and practice of ventilation, with remarks 
on wanning, exclusive lighting, and the communication of sound. London. 
1841. 

Report, Eighth of the Inspectors appointed under the provisions of the 
Act, to visit the different prisons, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by command of her Majesty. 4 vols. liOndon, lS4;j. 

Reports, Second and Tliird, of the ('ommissioners for the government of 
the Pcntonvillc prison. Ix)n(lon, l'^14 and 18 1.*}. 

Reports, Relating to Parkhurst prison. Iiondon, 1842 and 1843. 

Rtport, Relative to the system of prison discipline, presented by the In- 
spectors of prisons, l^ndon, \HV^. 

Report, By Mr. Brehncr, relative to the prisons of Lanarkshire, for the 
year l'?4ii.— Report of the educational, moral, and religious statistics of tlie 
Glasgow prisons for 1843, by the Rev. G. Hcott. 

Tables, Showing the number of criminal offonders committed for trial, or 
bailed for appearance at the Assizes and Sessions in each county, in the 
year 1813, and the result of the proceedings, presented to botli Houses of 
Parliament. I^ndon, \>i\\, 

Same., Fur ltf44. Ix)ndon, 1845. 

Convict Discipline, Return to an address of the House of Commons. 
Part 1st and 2d. 1843 and lhf44. 

Gaol Returns, Under 4 Geo. IV. c. CA, 5 Geo. IV. c. 12, and 2 & 3 Vict 
c. 5(5. Ordered by House ol'(.'ommons to be printed, 2(ith P>b, 1845. 

Reports, Of her Majesty's Commissions on the criminal law. London. 
184.5. 

Correspondence, Between the Secretary of State and the Governor of 
Van I)ieman*s I^nnd, on the subject of convict discipline. London, 1845, 

Tables, Of criminal offenders, &c. in Scotland, for 1814. I^ndon, 1*^45. 

Report, Sixth, of the General Board of Directors of prisons in Scotland. 
London, l'<\o. 

Report. From the Select Committee on prisons, with minutes of evidence, 
&c., 7th July. 1845. 

Report, Tenth, of Inspectors of Pri.«ons (Scotland.) London, 1845. 

Report, Twenty-third, of Inspectors General, on the general state of the 
prisons of Ireland, 1844. Dublin, 1845. 

II. — In France. 

DWrcet, Amelioration du regime alimentaire des hopitaux des pauvres, 
et des grandes reunions d'hommes vivants en commim. Paris, 1844. 

lieiiiL, ancicn prefet, lettre a .MM. les Pairs et a MM. les Deputes sur le 
proiet de loi sur les prisons. Paris, 1844. 

lienoiston de Chtilcauncuf, Du systeme penitentiaire, memoire lu a Taca- 
dcmie des sciences morales et politiques. Paris, 1843. 

Blouet, Projet do prison cellulaire pour 585 condamnes, precede d'obser- 
vations sur le systeme penitentiaire. Paris, 1843. 

• Continnation of the list in No. 1. 1845. For a considerable pari of this list 
we arc ajrain indebted to the valuable ** Jahrbuechcr dcr Geflmgnisskundc,** edited 
by Drs. Julius, Noellner and Varrentrapp. 
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Baerscht Notice historiquc but Textinction de la mcndicite a Strasbourg 
et sur la fondation de la colonie ajrricole d*Ostwald. Strasbourg, l.'!5-12. 

Bonnet^ Docteur en inedecinc, considcratious nouvcllcs sur rcmprisonnc- 
ment cellulaire. Bordeaux, 1844. 

Bonnevilie, I'rocurcur du roi, de la recidive, ou des moycns les plus offi- 
caces pour constatcr, rechercher ot reprimcr les recliutes dans toutc infrac- 
tion a la loi penale. Paris, IS 13. 

Canchy, Considerations sur les moycns de prevenir les crimes ct do re- 
former les criminels. Paris, IHM. 

OrfUrr, luspccteur (u'neral des prison?, des condamnes liberes. Paris, 
1844. 

Ccrfbcrr dc Mtdclshrim^ Kmploye dans Tad ministration des prisons, la 
verite sur les prisons, leltrns ;i M. do lAmartine. l*aris, lyl4. 

Chassintit^ (.'liirurfifien. etudes sur la mortal ite dans les bairnes ct dans 
les maisons centrales de force et de correction, depuis 1^22 jusqu' a 18:37. 
Paris, IS 14. 

Jh'imt. Resume sur lo systeine penitentiaire. Paris, 1844. (A reprint 
of that excellent treatise.) * 

J)u£ratj Inspecteur ;jfenenil dc.«J prisons, des condamnes, des libercs et des 
pauvres. Prisons et champs d*asilo en Alj^rrie. Paris, 1>^14. 

Fauchrr, Du projet ile loi sur la reformc des prisons. (In the Revue des 
deux monde.^', Ib41, 5 vol. 3 c. livraison.) 

Fissiavx, Le penitencier aijricolc et industriel de Marseille. Paris, 
1843. 

Fresrier, Des classes dangfereusos de la population dans los grandes villes 
and des moyens de les rendre meilleures. Rruxellos, 1S4(). 

Lafarclb\ Coup d'ocil sJir le regime repressif et penitentiaire des princi- 
paux ctats de I'ancien et du nouveau monde. Paris, 1844. 

LarochrfoHcauld'LiatK'ourt, Documents rolatifs an systeme penitentiaire, 
extraits du Journal de la Societe de la moral Chretienne. Paris. l'^44. 

, Kxamen du rap])ort du 5 Juillet, P^LM, sur le 

projet de loi de la reforme des prisons. Paris, l'^\\. 

Jjaromtf, Vice chapelain des invalides, etc., considerations sur Tinfluencc 
dc la religion dans les maisons centrales de force et de correction. Paris, 
1843. (Strongly in favour of separate confinement ) 

Lclutf De Tinfluence de remj)ris()nnement cellulaire sur la raison des 
detenus, nicmoire lu a Tacademie des sciences nuirales et politiques. 1844. 
(See "Journal of Prison Discipline," Vol. I., No. 1, \yige 15.) 

LucaSf Expose de Tetxit de la question penitentiaire en Kurope et aux 
EtatsUni.s. Paris, 1h41. 

Malhenf^ Du systeme penitentiaire; moyens de concilier le principe dc 
la separation avec les avantaires du reirime en cornrnuu. Paris, IS 14. 

Mallet, Mdlle. Josephine, l«?s fomiins en prison, causes de leurs chutes, 
moyens de les relever. Mouhns et Paris, 1^13. (The authorec-s asks for 
female prisoners the benefit of separate confinement, as the only means of 
reclaiming them.) 

MoreaV'Chrtstophr, Defence du projet de loi sur les prisons centre les 
attaques de ses adversaires. Paris, 1M4. 

, Discussion du projet de loi sur les prisons. Paris, 

1844. 

, Revue i)enitentiaire et des institutions preventives 

dans les deux mondes. Paris. 1?^43, '44, 45. (Quarterly.) 

, De rinfluence du regime iK'iiilentiaire en general et 

du sy.steme de remprisonncment individuel en particulier, sur la sante et le 
moral des detenus. (In the •* Annal^s medicopsychologiques," No. fl) 

, Documents officiels sur le penitencier de Test ou de 

Cherry-Hill a Phiiadelphie, extraits des rapports annuels lus au senat ct a 
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la chambre des repr^'scntants, depuis Touverture du pcnitencicr en 1829, 
jusqu* au 8 Mars, 1843. Paris, 18(4. 

Cohnie agricole dc Meltray, Cinquiemc compte rendu. Paris, 1844. 

III. — In Germany. 

Bergstranstr^ Die sacthsischen Slrafanstalten mil Hinsicht auf die Ame- 
rican: Pocnitcntiar-sygtcrae. l.eipzigr, lt<44. 

Diez, Ueber Bau und Einrichtung d. Untersuchungs Gcfaengnisse. 
(Jahrbuccher, 1845. IVl. VI. No. -J.) 

Eberly^ Uebcr Strafanstaltcn, in d. Zeitschr. f. volksthuemlichcs Trecht 
Bd. II. 

Gulz^ Dr, das Hospital im Bagno zu Toulon, in d. oesterreich : raedicin : 
Wochenschrift 18 1^ No. 30. 

//fTif/, Kritik d. Schrifl von Dr. Diez '* uebnr die Vorzuege dcr cinsainen 
Einkerkerun^," in d. Annalen d. Staatsarzneikunde. 1^44. Bd. [). No. 2. 

Hensslt.r^ Dr, ueber da.s Ciefacnflrnisswesen, in d. Zeitschrill f. oeslcrr: 
Recht«gelehr.samkcit. Wicn. 1(*4H. 

Julius, Dr, die Frauen als gcfungenc, nach Josephine Mallet, in d. Jahrb : 
1845. Bd VI. No. 2. 

, I'ebcr Reid's Ventilation in ihrcr Entwickelung, ebendas. 1S44. 

Bd. V. No. 1. 

Kicfer, Ueber die Emancipation d. Verbrccher's im Kerker, Jena, 1S45. 

Mauschwitz, Uobcr ^5tra%eIangene u. Strafanstalten im Geiste der Zeit. 
Berlin, 1S43. 

Mittennnirr, Ueber d. pegenwaertigen Zustand des Gefaengnisswesens 
in Europa und Nordamerika. Archiv d. criminalrechts, 1^43 und 1844. 

Mtullrr, Dr. ('hriistlichc Bosuclio im Gefaengnisse. Carlsruhe, 1S43. 
(A translation of the excellent work of Surinjjar.; 

:Vof7//irr, Was versteht man unter l*oenit. svsteme. Jahrb., 1815. Bd. 
VI. No. 2. 

Preuschni, Das werk ueber Strafe und Strafanstalten des Kronprinzen 
V. JSchweden und Norwcgen, besprochen. Hitzig's Annalen. 1841. 

Rhcinisck'Wfslphaf.t (i'ts^ Jahresberichle. Duesseldorf, l>i!43 and 1841. 

RichUrj I^eitfaden fUr Corrcctionshaus— Beamte. Anclam, 1842. 

HieckCf d. Gcfacngn. Reform in Deutschland. Deutsche Vicrtelj., 1843. 
No. 4. 

RombercTf Uebcr d. Gefaengnissreform, in Zeitschrift f. pract Baukunst. 
1815. No. 1. 

Schlesiin, Bericht des Vereins fuer die Bcsserung der Strafgcfangenen. 
Breslau, 1^44. 

Trltkampf, Dr. J. L., Ueber die Besserungsgefaengnisse in Nordamerika 
und England, nach cigenen Beobachtungen in d. Jaliren l!?38— 1843. Ber- 
lin, 1H14. 

Varrentrapp, Dr. G., de Temprisonnement individuel sous le rapport 
sanitaire. Francfort, 1814. 

, Das wcstliche Staatsgefaengniss in Allegheny. Jahrb. 

1841. Bd. V. No. 1. 

, Kritik ueber Dr. Tellkampfs " die Besserungsgefaengnisse 

in Nordamerica und England. Ebendas. 

, Pennsylvanien's oestliches Staatsgefaengniss in Philadel- 
phia, in seinen ergebnissen von 18J9 — 1643. Jahrb., 1845. Bd. VL No 1. 

VMchrrn, Vorsteher des rauhen Ilauses, Nachricht ueber die Brueder des 
rauhen Ilauses. Hamburg, 1844. 

Wufrth, Dr., die nenesten Fortschritte des Gofaengnisswescns in Frank- 
reich, England, Scliottland, Belgien und der Schweiz. Wicn, 1844. 

ZtrangmrbpUS'Ilacuser, Die, ihre Zocglinge und die Vereine. Deutsche 
Vicrtelj. 1644. No. a 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. I. — fhreign Reformers — M. Moreau Christophe. 

We have had frequent occasion to remark amongst certain 
friends of reform in prison discipline, the existence of an unphi« 
losophic temper in relation to the testimony heretofore presented 
on behalf of our system. While attempting to avoid a reliance 
upon the verba magistriy they have fallen into the opposite error 
of trusting solely to their own personal observation and reflec- 
tion within a narrow sphere. Assuming that in a controversy 
such as now divides the supporters of associate from those of 
separate labour, the dictum of any party must be open to excep- 
tion as authority, they have cast aside all personal claims to 
consideration, and have thus fallaciously restricted to the cir- 
cle of their own inferences, their motives to belief. However 
wide the field surveyed by any student ; however great his ca- 
pability to observe, to discriminate, to combine or to reject the 
materials presented to him ; and whatever the frame of mind in 
which his investigations may have been commenced or con- 
cluded ; still the same disregard is evinced of all his labours, 
and the same inflexible determination to slight every thing save 
the facts which those skeptical gentlemen have themselves col- 
lected and generalized. 
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Were this reluctance to submit in any degree to the opinions 
of others restrained to that salutary distrust of naked authority 
which befits an age of inductive inquiry, our censure would be 
willingly withheld. We, too, shrink from a confidence which 
would make the adjustment of questions as delicate and as diffi- 
cult as that of penal discipline, depend upon the conclusions of 
any observer, whatever his capabilities or experience. Never- 
theless, it is to be allowed that in those departments of research 
in which the facts to be used must be taken upon testimony ; and 
in which that testimony is liable to be affected, not merely by 
the realities of the case, but also by previous habit, by pre- 
formed judgment, or by personal interests on the part of the 
individual who speaks to us, it is not transcending the limits of 
philosophical caution to consider the character of that indivi- 
dual ; and to proportion our faith to the degree in which he ap- 
pears to have been secured against the operation of illicit mo- 
tives. Indeed, it is not easy to conceive in what other mode 
the value of attested facts is to be fixed, if we proscribe that 
estimation of the witness upon which we are accustomed to 
rely in the closet no less than in the forum. No one hesitates 
to weigh the circumstances which indicate any mental disturb- 
ances of a kind to disqualify a narrator ; and on the other hand, 
it cannot be superfluous nor hazardous to concede to an unex- 
ceptionable observer a respect founded upon his known freedom 
from disqualification as a simple reporter of facts. 

We go further. In the determination of probabilities in 
mixed inquiries, something is due to the judgments of those 
whose faculties have been employed specially, and long, upon 
the given subject ; those who have collected many particulars of 
evidence; and whose powers of observation and analysis, disci- 
plined by much exercise, have acquired superior keenness and 
accuracy. A concurrence of opinion amongst such men car- 
ries with it a moral force which has never been without effi- 
ciency in the settlement of disputed doctrines. When the efforts 
of such as these are divided, and their conclusions made availa- 
ble upon opposite sides of a controversy, no one has ever seri- 
ously contested that the doubtfulness of the issue sought is aug- 
mented. 
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If to the foregoing suggestions we add that a change of opinion 
produced by personal examination and careful reflection, always 
inspires a higher degree of confidence than a judgment which is 
founded upon speculation, and which has been reached without . 
the resistance of an adverse bias, we shall have oflered to the 
reader sufficient reason for the repeated appeals which have 
been made in former articles to the publications of foreign ob- 
servers. It would, perhaps, be impossible to select a question 
more closely connected with the peculiarities of those who have 
discussed it, than this one of prison discipline. The effects of 
different modes of confinement upon bodily and mental health, 
although they appear to be reducible to the abstract form of 
statistical tables, involve so many circumstances of modifica- 
tion, that it would be the grossest sophistry to infer their com- 
parative value from the naked figures in which they are pro- 
posed.* Those figures are subject to antecedent conditions 
which prevent our reliance upon per-centages as pure elements 
of comparison. The observer who has made the most exten- 
sive survey of prisons; who has best learned the particulars 
which ought to guide our judgments upon the merits of each; 
who can most accurately assign to every qualification its pro- 
per force in the limitation of the arithmetical methods; who, in 
short, has defined his terms and completed his induction before 
venturing upon a conclusion, is the person whose testimony 
most deserves to be respected. How often have we seen con- 
trasted the mortality of the Eastern Penitentiary with that of 
other prisons, without a hint which might lead the reader to 
suspect that there existed any special reason other than our 
discipline to account for the alleged apparent excess upon our 
side ! With what terms of compassion for our miserable con- 
victs, of abhorrence as regards our administration, have we not 
been saluted by such visiters as Dickens, who found a romance 
in every cell; as the Rev. Mr. Todd, who retained so vivid a 
recollection of the " idiot vacancy of countenance," that after 
a residence of six years in Philadelphia, he " wondered that 
more prisoners had not become insane!" It t^ something gained 

* Sco article ** SUtisUca," in the last number of Vol I. ofthii Journal 
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then, to have found a calm, unbiassed, enh'ghtened observer, 
one who truly connpares prison with prison, and not with irre- 
levant nnodes of life, nor with the mere fictions of his own 
brain. 

In like manner, when we come to discuss the corrective influ- 
ence of our penal establishments, we perceive the advantage of 
a large acquaintance with prison history, with prison biogra- 
phy carefully analyzed, and with the difficulties which accom- 
pany all attempts to bring into a precise form the moral result 
at which the community aims. It is easy to rest upon sweep- 
ing returns of reformation never verified, of promises never 
traced to their fulfilment, of prevention manifested only by the 
disappearance of individuals from the list of reconvictions in a 
given locality ; but in the present stage of our knowledge, 
something more*is needed to satisfy the rational student. We 
shall not pause to show how much of convincement rests on a 
consideration of the conformity of any prescribed discipline 
with what is known of the mental peculiarities of the classes of 
persons who are to be its subjects ; how the scrutiny, man by 
man, of many groups of public ofienders, is required to establish 
that conformity ; nor shall we detain the reader with an argu- 
ment to prove that without a familiarity with the moral charac- 
teristics of convicts, we shall in vain endeavour to place them 
under a suitable moral rdgime. It is enough to assume what 
cannot be successfully disputed, that hitherto there has been no- 
where such experimental evidence upon the subjects of reforma- 
tion and prevention, as precludes resort to other modes of proofl 
It cannot therefore be unimportant to receive from persons tho- 
roughly practised in the examination of convicts, such state- 
ments as are founded upon their consideration of discipline in 
its actual operation under various systems. 

We seem to be writing what is too obvious and trite to be 
repeated here ; and nothing less than a conviction that our re- 
marks, however familiar, represent principles which have been 
disregarded by writers and speakers whose position lends im- 
portance to their public acts, could have induced us thus to oc- 
cupy the attention of our readers. In the progress of those 
changes which have so distinguished the history of prisons 
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during the last fifty years, a mode of imprisonment which was 
at first confounded with another to which it bears no resem- 
blance, and was thus exposed to unjust prejudice ; and which 
was subsequently attacked with the extreme energy of party 
zeal by the friends of a rival mode, has been quietly advancing 
in the estimation of the world, notwithstanding its inauspicious 
commencement, and the uninterrupted hostility of its assailants. 
Confined in its early stages to a locality towards which there 
was little to attract the European statesman or philosopher, it 
acquired for itself a prominence such as it has rarely if ever, 
been the fortune of a similar institution to obtain. The most 
civilized governments of Europe have sent commissioners con- 
sisting of their most capable subjects, to investigate its history 
and to report its condition. Their legislative debates have 
turned to it as the centre of controversy ; and whatever light 
could be furnished from their halls of science, has been thrown 
upon its results, until no one of the minutest of its details re- 
mained without illustration. Meantime old enemies pressed 
into the ranks of its ardent supporters; public officers renounced 
the habits of many years, and openly urged its substitution for 
their accustomed administration; and finally, by the decree of 
the proper authorities, the triumph of the discipline has been se- 
cured. Can it, then, be an unavailing appeal which points to 
such a progress, in a case in which no question of political pre- 
ferment, no contest of merely political parties, no prospect of 
place or power stimulated the successful advocates? Can it be 
without just reliance that we rest somewhat upon the concur- 
rence of the men who thus espoused and established the system 
to the claims of which our own judgments have yielded ? Can 
it be that we are unfaithful to the requirements of exact know- 
ledge, when we invoke even the personal authority of those 
whose studies have in a pre-eminent manner enabled them to 
fix or to approximate those details, and to frame those general 
principles without which our statistics must be a barren enu- 
meration of quantities and proportions; and which, by their very 
nature, demand a practised eye and head, and a temper undis- 
turbed by undue preferences? 

It is with confidence, then, not rash, but deliberately reposed, 

26* 
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that we cite the names of those reformers abroad, who have 
gained for themselves the enviable distinction of leading in such 
a work as the establishment of the separate system in the midst 
of discouragements such as they encountered. Were this cita- 
tion for no other ohject than to counterpoise the authorities 
which our opponents, with curious inconsistency, offer against 
the separate discipline, it would not be insignificant. An in- 
spection of the antagonist forces will show that more than this 
neutralization is gained by our array of friendly names. The 
gentlemen who have laboured in Europe for our principles are 
converts; and after an acquaintance with other methods, have 
known and approved our own. On the other hand we chal- 
lenge the exhibition of a single author who holds out against 
the separate regime, in whose pages cannot be found manifest 
proof either that he does not understand the discipline as it is 
upheld by us; or that he has misstated the terms or the evidence 
proper to the controversy. Nay, more ; we assert that in no 
place has that discipline been fairly triedf and the result been a 
recurrence to the joint method. From the very midst of the 
friends of the congregate scheme, some of our warmest friends 
have arisen. 

We hope from time to time to present to our readers such 
particulars respecting the reformers of Europe as will confirm 
the position which we have taken in the foregoing observations. 
At present we are gratified by being able to lay before them a 
sketch of one whose name has already been frequently men- 
tioned in this Journal, and whose services and reputation entitle 
him to early notice : we refer to M. Moreau-Christofhe. 

Entering upon the stage of life near the opening of the present 
century, and enjoying the advantage of a religious education, 
he early participated in those humane sentiments by which the 
reformers of that period were distinguished. Having completed 
his preparatory studies at Paris, he was regularly admitted to 
the legal profession, and assumed a leading position at a pro- 
vincial bar, which he held when the revolution of 1830 broke 
out. Several articles furnished by him to journals of jurispru- 
dence, and the special application which he was known to have 
given to the penal history and criminal law of his country, drew 
to him the attention of the new government; and he received 
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the appointmeDt of Inspector-General of prisons in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, at Paris. This office was at the time one of 
peculiar delicacy ; for the recent political changes had thrown 
into confinement a large number of prisoners of slate. He con- 
tinued to fill it during the three difficult years which followed 
the revolution; that is, from October, 1830, to November, 1833. 
During this interval he took a prominent part in the founda- 
tion of two institutions closely connected with the success of 
penal discipline, viz. : the ^^Maison d'education correctionelle des 
jeunes detenus de Paris^^^ and the " SocieU pour le patronage 
des jeunes libiresJ* These institutions, having for their object 
the instruction of young offenders, and the care of such as 
should be discharged without the necessary means of self-sup- 
port, or the proper supervision of judicious friends, offer satis- 
factory evidence of the enlightened zeal which led M. Moreau- 
Christophe to his active participation in their establishment. 
Meantime his services in the cause of humanity, of morality, 
and of prison reform, were not unnoticed by his government, 
and as a testimonial of their approbation, he was named by the 
king, chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; a distinction slight 
indeed, compared with that which his devotion was preparing 
for him in the regards of the humane of every civilized nation, 
yet gratifying as a proof that his labours were appreciated at 
home. In November, 1833, he was induced by circumstances, 
to resign his office; a change which he contemplated with re- 
gret, but the reason for which, as assigned by himself, is ho- 
nourable to his sense of self-respect. The espionage which was 
considered a necessary measure of police towards the political 
prisoners, was deemed by himself inadmissible as respected his 
own position ; and on this ground, as we are informed, he reluc- 
tantly withdrew from his connexion with the prisons of the de- 
partment. The office of sub-prefect of an arrondissement more 
than thirty leagues from Paris, being open to him, he entered 
upon its duties, which he continued to perform from 1833 to 
1837. It was at this period that he collected and arranged the 
materials of his first work, On the actual state of Prisons in 
France; which were obtained not only in the prisons of the ca- 
pital, but throughout the kingdom. The impression made by 
this work, which was published at Paris in 1837, was not lost 
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upon the Count de Monlalivet, then Minister of the Interior, who 
was much engaged with the subjects of which it treated ; and 
M. Christophe was appointed an inspector-general of the prisons 
of the kingdom. At the close of the year, he was entrusted by 
the same minister with the important mission of visiting the 
prisons of England, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, which he industriously and ably fulfilled, and the results 
of which were published by the government in 4to. with plates, 
in 1839. In the preceding year, there had appeared from the 
royal press a translation with which M. Christophe had been 
charged, of English documents respecting prisons, under the 
title, " Actual state of Reform in the Prisons of Great Britain^ 
In the same year (1838), Mr. C. published in 8vo. a volume of 
500 pages, entitled, " On the Reform of Prisons in France^ based 
on the doctrine of the penal system and the principle of indivi- 
dual imprisonment.^^ We have not space to remark upon the 
contents of these publications; but we cannot refrain from say- 
ing, in passing, that in the very title of the last above-men- 
tioned, there is evidence of that clear appreciation of the ques- 
tion of discipline, which enabled the author to avoid many of 
the errors of his contemporaries in France. The expression 
solitary confinement^ occasioned in Europe, as it has in some 
parts of the United Slates, a prejudice against the separate me- 
thod. There, as here, old associations were used to bias the 
public mind against what was represented as a revival of penal 
extravagances already condemned by the general voice. To 
meet the tide of opposition thus aroused, it was necessary to 
employ a phraseology which would not of itself embarrass a 
discussion of the merits of the case; and which would, at least, 
avoid false impressions, if it should not convey a complete idea 
of the system for which it was used. With this design, the 
phrase " individual imprisonment" was successfully substituted 
for " solitary confinement" For this precautionary measure, the 
value of which has been shown by the experience of our friends in 
this country, we are, as respects Europe, mainly indebted to M. 
Christophe. His phraseology was favoured by the administra- 
tion; and it has, doubtless, by directing controversy to its proper 
subject, facilitated the introduction of correct notions. The book 
in which it has so prominent a place, was well received by the 
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friends of reform* and the author, in his replies to adversaries, 
was encouraged by De Beaumont, De Tocqueville, De Metz, 
and other distinguished co-labourers. He had already received 
the most flattering notice on the pari of the leading reformers 
of England, Belgium, Germany, &c., and of the press of his 
own country. The French government, after careful inquiry 
and deliberation, having at length digested ^.projet de loi for the 
reform of prisons, its defence was undertaken in 1844 by M. 
Christophe, in a treatise of 250 pages. In this he writes with 
the manner of one who, having devoted himself to an impor- 
tant investigation, and conducted it honestly to its conclusion, 
feels that he is entitled to be heard. " Before I was forty years 
of age," (he says in the last paragraph of the Defence^) " I had 
not written a single line upon prisons." He adds, *' I have 
made of the question of individual imprisonment so special, la- 
borious, conscientious, methodical, and constant a study, that in 
publishing at this time a practical review of the cellular theory, 
I believe myself entitled as fully as any person to say to the le- 
gislators of my country, Cuique in sti& arte credendum estJ* 
His work was well received on the part of the Minister of the 
Interior, (the Count Duchatel,) who gave him the title of inspec- 
tor-general of the first class, with double emoluments. It was 
indeed fortunate for the authorities that they possessed an assis- 
tant whose practical knowledge, as well as enlarged theoretical 
views, enabled him to co-operate with them in the selection and * 
application of a prison system ; and his advancement, resting 
at every step upon a real public service, is an honourable evi- 
dence of the interest felt by the government in the subject of his 
labours. 

The " Penitentiary Review" was founded by M. Christophe, 
and nearly all of the articles which it contains, are understood 
to be from his pen. The report of the discussion in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the projet de loU which he has published with 
notes in the Review, is deserving of special mention in con- 
nexion with the history of legislation. The original essays are 
written with his usual force and clearness. He commenced in 
1842, a weekly journal, (** Le Travail^''*) devoted to the moral 
and physical interests of the working classes ; but this periodi- 
cal was discontinued at the end of six months. 
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In 1845 was published the valuable compend» entitled, *^Code 
des PrisonSj^ being a complete collection of laws, ordinances, 
ministerial circulars and instructions, &c., from 1670 to 1845, 
arranged, with notes, by M. Christophe. 

We have passed over several labours of that gentleman, to 
which we can now more conveniently refer. In 1839 he com- 
municated to the Royal Academy of Medicine, a memoir on 
Mortality and Insanity under Penitentiary Discipline. A com- 
mittee composed of eminent men of science, approved the con- 
clusions of the writer, and the Academy ordered the paper to 
be printed in its collection of memoirs. In 1841, ihe Academy 
of Moral and Political Science offered for competition the great 
question of distress amongst the poorer classes. There were 
twenty-three essays returned ; the prize was divided between 
MM. Christophe and Theodore Burette. In the following 
year, (1842,) the same Academy proposed the question of prison 
reform in its relations with the penal code. The prize in this 
case was divided between MM. Christophe and Alauzet. 

Appealing now to every intelligent reader, may we not ven- 
ture to assert, that the testimony of such an inquirer as this de- 
serves something more than the respect conceded to honesty of 
purpose! The mature age at which M. Moreau-tChristophe 
came to the discussion of penal discipline; his extensive experi- 
ence of French prisons; his careful survey of similar institutions 
abroad ; his knowledge of the principles of criminal law ; the 
masterly manner in which he has detected the defects to be re- 
medied ; and his philosophical treatment of the mutual depen- 
dence of penal legislation and discipline; his freedom from an- 
terior bias in favour of separate confinement; and his position 
amongst men and institutions harmonizing in no particular with 
the penitentiary system of Pennsylvania, must assure us that in 
espousing the plan of separation by day and by night, he is not 
to be regarded as a rash partisan, nor as a mere theorizer. 
The same considerations will, in the view of all impartial per- 
sons, give weight to his opinions on every branch of discussion 
to which an enlarged knowledge of facts and a practical judg- 
ment are necessary. A critical perusal of his writings will 
show that, although opposed by some men of ability in his de- 
partment, he has succeeded in exposing the fallacies by which, 
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mainly, the public mind has been withheld ; and that, by his 
thorough analysis of the various evidence heretofore collected, 
he has disarmed his antagonists. He has demonstrated the in- 
accuracy of statistical reasoning, to the apparent soundness of 
which alone, the opposition or neutrality of men of research is 
due. 

We have cited in many places the names of Messrs. Beau- 
mont and De Tocqueville, of Drs. Julius and Varrentrap, of 
Messrs. Crawford, Suringar, and Ducpetiaux ; these and other 
distinguished supporters of our system may be fairly presented 
to confirm the ground which we have taken in this notice. 
The sanction of enlightened legislators and statesmen, after 
public and elaborate discussion, and against popular prejudice, 
crowns the triumph of our claim to confidence. We are not 
prepared to indorse every paragraph of any writer, foreign 
or domestic. The subject of our present notice has himself 
expressed some views to which we cannot assent. Never- 
theless we shall attribute more strength to our opponents than 
they have hitherto displayed, when we see in the list of their 
forces such a name as that of Moreau-Christophe. 



Art. II. — Changes of the Pennsyhanian System. 
(Continued.) 

Our readers have now been made acquainted with a few of 
the considerations by which we were led to the conclusion that 
the association of prisoners after separate confinement is not 
shown to be necessary nor even expedient ; that the proposed 
classifications are impracticable or dangerous; that the mischiefs 
of the projected change are at least equal to those of the separate 
plan ; and that the rewards implied in the new method are desi- 
rable neither to the class of prisoners, for whom only they ought 
in any case to be provided, nor to the community at large, who 
are expected to be benefited by their introduction. At the 
close of our last article we referred to certain clauses of the 
acts 19 and 31 George III., the former of which directed a 
removal of prisoners whose conduct had been approved by the 
administration, into the classes described in the act ; a mode of 
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recompensing good behaviour which resembles that of the 
scheme under discussion. It was stated that the results of this 
measure were unfavourable to the views of those by whom it 
was originally sanctioned; and that the chaplain of the peniten- 
tiary in which it was tried, recommended its discontinuance 
for some of the reasons which we have urged against the asso- 
ciation of our own convicts before discharge. The limits of 
our space did not permit us to add some remarks which we 
deem necessary to prevent misconstruction ; to these we shall 
therefore now proceed. 

In the first place, then, we are far from believing that all 
rewards are, under every form of discipline, mischievous. 
The very nature of discipline forbids such a supposition. 
What is the smiling approbation, the sympathizing tone, the 
growing confidence of the keeper, but a reward of the most 
cheering kind ?* What is even the regular and full supply of 
food, and the concession of comforts to the cells, other than a 
reward, when the bad conduct of the prisoner would partially 
deprive him of some or all of these? In prisons in which con- 
victs are allowed to make "overwork," their earnings are 
clearly the reward of industrious application. The conformity 
of the prisoner with the rules of the administration, his submis- 
sive deportment, his care to maintain his proper place in the 
regulation of the establishment, lead immediately to the results 
above mentioned. There is no hypocrisy — there cannot be 
any — in these cases of conformity. The acts of the individual 
are here the occasion of favourable consideration; not his dis- 
positions nor his motives. The law declares the penalty for 
each crime ; it prescribes the length of term in prison, the kind 
of discipline, the provisions for health and comfort ; these are 
the fixed conditions of penitentiary regime. From these no 
acts of the prisoner, no misguided benevolence of the keeper, 
can or ought to occasion a departure on the side of alleviation. 
For offences against the good order or safety of the prison, a 

* Every visiter of prisone must have noticed the pride with which the most con- 
firmed ofilndcrs speak of the good terms upon which they stand with the officers. 
Those who are trtuted by their keepers, rarely fail to inform us of the fact We 
shall of course be understood as objecting only to an extravagant confidence on 
the part of officers. 
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privation of some of the indulgences which the law still con- 
cedes to those who yield properly to its discipline, is both indis- 
pensable to a successful administration of the house, and con- 
sistent with a rational view of penal legislation. But that by 
the semblance of a repenting spirit, (beyond appearances we 
cannot penetrate,) any offender should be allowed to procure 
for himself a mitigation of the terms of the legal penalty ; or 
that by simply complying with the regulations of his place of 
confinement he should be permitted to escape the full measure 
of his sentence, cannot be reconciled with any correct doctrine 
of jurisprudence or of social policy. To allow such a mitiga- 
tion, such an escape, by establishing associations in which the 
most important objects of previous separate discipline must be 
defeated, is, not only, as we have before said, to hold out a 
premium to hypocrisy on the part of those who desire such 
association, but is to counteract the first design of the law. If 
our code itself were to provide for such a change, and thus in- 
corporate into the sentence of each convict the form and con- 
ditions of the reward, we could not, it is true, speak of evading 
the law when the prisoner should be removed to a more agree- 
able regime ; but our objection to this modification of his peni- 
tentiary treatment would be satisfactorily supported by the evil 
effects of the measure in the encouragement of dissimulation, 
and in the exposure of individuals to the various corrupting in- 
fluences to which we have adverted.* It cannot be doubted 
that the sanctions of a criminal code must lose some of their 
rigour, whenever the degree of the severity is determined not by 
a general and fixed prescription, but by the uncertain judgments 
of keepers upon moral character, or by the extent of a prisoner's 
compliance with the mere rules of order to which he is sub- 
jected by the administration. 

* We heard lately from a convict, with whom we convened in an aaiociate 
prison, a confirmation of what boB been already laid respectinjr the ** corrupting 
influences** mentioned in the text ; and we were so impressed by it that wc take 
the liberty of introducing it here. ** When a convict Jirst enteri the ghop^^^ said 
the prisoner to whom we refer, " he i$ cast dotan in spirit. If he is not an old 
qffender, he feels himself degraded ; but after a time he begins to feel as ir hb 
WA3 ONE OF THEM ; he gcts A sort of I.DON*T.CAEE FEELING, and then he goes along 
toUh the rest.^^ Thus is formed that ** feeling of community with rogues'* which 
was mentioned in the preceding article. 

VOL. IL 27 
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The provisions of the 19 George III. were not cited by us as 
containing precisely the same form of innovation of which we 
were treating; but they required a discrimination of moral 
character, and a special disposal of the submissive convicts 
such as are now recommended ; and the failure of these war- 
ranted us in using the example of the English experiment, 
although the government of the associate rooms may not have 
been, probably was not, in all respects like that of the project 
before us. It should be added, that in citing the testimony of 
British officers against a system of rewards, we did not lose 
sight of the fact that in the Pentonville prison such a mode of 
stimulating the convicts to correctness of external deportment 
is established by law; and that the privileges offered to those 
who behave well depend upon the reports of the chaplain and 
governor of the prison. Without expressing any opinion upon 
the policy of this arrangement, we are at liberty to distinguish 
between this case and the principal one under consideration. 
To Pentonville are committed only persons who are sentenced 
to transportation; and the privileges held out as motives to 
good conduct are to be enjoyed in the colony to which the con- 
victs are to be shipped. In fact the imprisonment is wholly 
separate; and the prisoner is sent into a foreign and con- 
vict community, instead of being set at large in society at 
home. In that distant residence, his comforts and his prospects 
may be materially affected by the impression which he has 
made upon the minds of the officers of the preparatory institu- 
tion during the months of his confinement; but no one familiar 
with the regulations and customs of Van Diemen's Land will 
venture a parallel between that colony and the associate rooms 
of our projectors, in any particular relevant to the present dis- 
cussion. Again ; we do not think ourselves obliged to dispose 
of the whole question of rewards. It is enough if we accu- 
rately distinguish the class of rewards in question ; show the 
characteristics which render doubtful the proper application of 
these; exhibit satisfactory evidence that their evil effects more 
than counterpoise the good which can result from them ; and 
clear ourselves of inconsistency by designating the difference 
which exists between what we approve, and what we con- 
demn. 
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Amongst those to whom the plan of a separate-associate me- 
thod is most indebted for an introduction to public notice in this 
country, is Professor Tellkampf, of New York. His paper on 
the subject, published in the first report of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, contains a review of what he is pleased to 
call the defects of the separate system. This was sufficiently 
criticised in the first number of this Journal. He also exhibits 
imperfections of the Auburn system ; and then suggests a third 
plan, which, according to him, is to combine the advantages, 
while it avoids the evils, of the existing establishments. His 
definition of the tertium quid to which we referred in the con- 
clusion of our first article under the present head, gives us some- 
thing appreciable to which we may speak. Although it has, 
doubtless, influenced the thoughts of inquirers in New York, who 
have been at length rendered sensible to the mischiefs of the 
associate system as administered; yet it has not secured the 
formal approbation of the Prison Association of that city, whose 
views, as we shall hereafter remark, require to be settled by 
something different from the scheme of the Professor. 

Having guarded ourselves against misconstruction of what 
has been said in former articles, let us establish a precaution 
with respect to the topic immediately before us. The term 
system, as applied to penal institutions, has several acceptations. 
In its largest, and we think most proper, sense, it comprehends 
both a code of penal law, and its administration in all details. 
When limited, as it often is, to administration alone, it frequently 
extends to both the general plan of prisons, and their actual in- 
ternal regime. Sometimes it is used with reference to the plan 
alone. It is perhaps impossible at this day to escape this various 
application of the term ; but whenever there arises a special 
need of its employment, we may and ought to let it appear in 
what sense we use the term in the particular case. Without 
such care, we may not only fall into error respecting the insti- 
tutions under examination, but may do great injustice to those 
persons who favour one or the other of the two leading modes 
of imprisonment. The plan hitherto supported by the Prison 
Society of Philadelphia, and that which the friends of associa- 
tion uphold, may be easily distinguished, from the actual admi- 
nistration of any existing prison. In the controversy which has 
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been maiotained upon tbe respective merits of the rival methods, 
our own friends have been forced to compare prison with prison 
on many occasions which properly required rather a compari- 
son of plans alone. We have not confounded the design with 
tbe actual construction and discipline ; but circumstances due 
to the course of our opponents, have at times so identified the 
design with a particular building and administration, and there 
has been so persevering an effort to settle the pending question 
by a bold contrast of the Eastern Penitentiary with other pri- 
sons, that we have been driven to show that even upon this 
ground the advantage is greatly in our favour. The experiment 
made at Cherry Hill has always been, in the opinion of our 
friends, successful beyond that of any competitor for the public 
sanction ; and we have not hesitated to refer to it, incomplete 
as we may consider it, as the most perfect example of imprison- 
ment which the world had seen. In this way we may appear 
to have set it forth as a perfect embodiment of our designs; the 
construction and discipline may have been regarded by others 
as identical with those of the separate system in its fullest de- 
velopement Such a view of the case may have been favoured 
by another acceptation of the term system, which we have not 
included in our enumeration. It will be found that frequently 
nothing more is understood by this, than the fact that in one 
class of prisons convicts are separated by day and by night, 
while in another class they labour together during the day, and 
are separated at night Separation, then, is the principal idea; 
the rest is matter of detail. 

The reader will not need our assistance to conclude that a 
choice amongst these uses of a leading word is essential to a 
clear understanding and discussion of any project which pro- 
poses to specify and amend the defects of a system ; that we 
should ascertain whether an entire code of law and its discipli- 
nary application, or its administration alone, or a plan of prison 
regime, or a plan as administered, or merely a single distinctive 
feature of a plan, is to be the subject of our inquiries. To recur 
to the paper of Professor Tellkampf, it will be found that the 
word system is used by him in several of these acceptations. If 
the result were not fallacious, there could be no reason to com- 
plain of that gentleman for what can be said of every writer 
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upon prison discipline; but unfortunately he has not been suffi- 
ciently careful to avoid the transfer to the term system^ employed 
in one sense, inferences which in strictness belong only to the 
term in one of its other significations. He has consequently 
been unjust not only to the plan of separation, but to that of asso- 
ciation ; and a great portion of his remarks (in many of which 
we fully concur when duly limited by definition of terms) is thus 
rendered not only inconclusive, but productive of misconception 
on the part of readers less capable than himself of accurate dis- 
crimination. We are sure that were we to point out to that 
gentleman any of the ambiguities to which he has allowed an 
illogical influence upon his proposed conclusions, he would both 
recognise the truth of our objection, and adopt our amendment. 

After some remarks upon the proper design and the history 
of punishments, and a criticism of the defects of the " Phila- 
delphia" and "Auburn systems," Professor T. refers to the King 
of Sweden and the Pentonville model, in a way upon which 
we shall presently introduce a few observations. It may be 
noticed by those persons who have read his paper, that up to 
this point his objections really point chiefly to the administration 
of the two plans of discipline. Neither as to the associate nor 
as to the separate plan, are his statements and inferences con- 
clusive ; for, the few assertions which he has made approaching 
more nearly to the essential characteristics of each, are either 
old and confuted a priori objections, or are such as appear upon 
close inspection to belong rather to the mode and circumstances 
than to the subject of experiment. He proceeds, nevertheless, 
to explain a plan for a substitute, which he thinks has been ren- 
dered necessary by the defects which he has specified. We 
may say, in passing, that whatever our opinion of the associate 
plan, we are not prepared to take the Professor's representation 
of it as a sufficient reason for his modification of its features ; 
certainly we find nothing to convince us that the main principle 
of the separate discipline needs such a change as he proposes^ 
We give now his own words: 

«* In Prussia the benevolent and intelligent King takes the liveliest 
interest in all measures calculated to improve the moral condition of the 
convicts. After an interview which I had with his Majesty, Dr. Julius 
and myself were invited, last winter, to present our views upon Prison 
Discipline to a section of the Cabinet at Berlin. The subject was de- 

27* 
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bated, and a plan which I suggested was adopted. The details of the 
plan are briefly the following. I proposed a combination of the good 
features of the Philadelphia and Autnirn Systems, uniting with them 
some improvements : 

** The Houses (f Detention for persons during trial, will be con- 
structed af\er the Separate System, as existing in the model prison at 
Pentonville, near London, (with a sufficient number of exercising 
yards.) It being setf-evidentj that persons committed for trial should 
be kept separated. 

'* The State Lunatic Asylums will receive those persons who have 
committed crimes while in a state of insanity ; and it becomes the 
duty of the Judge presiding upon the trial of persons, whose insanity 
is satisfactorily established, to direct that they be sent forthwith to the 
Lunatic Asylum. By this means, abuses under the plea of insanity 
can rarely occur. 

" The Penitentiaries will consist of three divisions. The first on 
principles similar to the Philadelphia — the other two similar to the 
Auburn System. The last of the three divisions is to be ameliorated, 
so as properly to prepare the convict for his return into society. Fe- 
male convicts are to be kept in distinct prisons. 

** The cells of the first division will be built after the model of 
those of Pentonville ; a sufficient number of exercising yards will be 
provided. 

** The cells of the second and third divisions will be built more 
spacious and healthy than in the penitentiaries of the Auburn System, 
and each workshop will contain only 20 or 25 men, so that their 
superintendence may be more easily managed. The prisoners in these 
two latter divisions will be divided into classes, according to their 
character, so far as that can be ascertained, and according to their 
health and age, and will be employed during the day, and separated 
in their cells during the night. The prison at Hartford, Connecticut, 
and the female department at the Sing Sing State Prison, satisfactorily 
establish that under such a regulation the Auburn System can be much 
ameliorated and rendered more efiiectual. 

" The prisoners of all three divisions will havp every day one hour 
allowed for exercise ; those of the first division in separate yards ; 
those of the other two divisions in the common prison yard, marching 
one aHer the other in dificrent circles. 

" There will be in each prison a chapel, with partitioned seats, 
similar to those in Pentonville, for the service on Sunday, and for in- 
struction on other days. The prisoners of the first and second divisions 
will receive one hour's instruction every day, and those of the third 
will receive more, according to circumstances. 

" lOach convict will be during a short time in the first division in a 
separate cell, in order to give him opportunity for reflection ; but since 
separate confinement is dangerous to the mind, it will be left discre- 
tionary with the physician and officers to remove those prisoners, in 
due time, to the other divisions, whose health seems to require it 
Every prisoner has it besides in his power, by good behaviour and 
diligence, to be advanced into the seoood and third divisions. In this 
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way there may be united at last in the third division the best convicts, 
who give proofs by their conduct of their reformation. Such a pro- 
spect is necessary, for it is the hope of a better condition which makes 
a hard situation endurable, and which encourages exertion for the pur- 
pose of advancement. 

" The fear of being placed back in a separate cell in the first divi- 
sion, on account of bad conduct, will be sufficient to sustain order, 
without the severe bodily punishments of the Auburn System. The 
indicated classification in the two better divisions will, besides, facili- 
tate this object. 

** By the establishment of these three divisions in each penitentiary, 
the punishment will receive such a flexibility, so that it will be possible 
to avoid the objections of the Philadelphia and Auburn Systems, when 
each is carried out by itself, and by this means it will become possible 
to unite the good features of both." 

After a paragraph on the importance of selecting suitable 
officers, and of limiting the number of convicts in each peni- 
tentiary to 300 at the most, Professor T. takes up the subject of 
a provision for the discharged. These, according to his view, 
ought to be employed upon farms or in factories; because, as 
he alleges, the community will not trust such persons — ** the 
effect of punishment at present destroys the prospects of the 
convict." It is said that the acquaintance thus formed of one 
offender with another, is not a serious objection; for the trial is 
public, and '* they have conversations, and know each other in 
prison" — (of course he means in associate prisons) — and wheu 
returning to their former home, ** they are known to have been 
in prison." This course of thinking has already been answered,* 
and we shall not dwell upon it. Professor T. suggests that the 
farms and factories may be conducted under the rule of silence 
during working hours ; and that thus corruption may *' in some 
degree^^ {\) be avoided. The most curious part of the schenie 
is to come. If a convict, after all the blessed opportunities of 
the associate rooms, and of the farms, or factories, where his 
corruption is " in some degree" prevented, "does not choose to 
employ himself in an honest way, and returns as a refractory 
convict to prison, it proves that he is incorrigible, and ought to 

BE SENTENCED TO IMPRISONMENT TOR LIFE." ! This prOmpt and 

humane conclusion will scarcely be justified to persons who are 
practised in the visitation of prisons, even by the arrangement 
offered by Professor T. for the custody of these incorrigibles. 

* See, amongst other conmdftratiflni, what ia nid on pag« 221 of oar laat No. 
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" Accordingly, prisons of the following plan are to be destined for 
their reception : — ^They will resemble the above-named second and 
third division of prisons, but the enforcement of silence will only exist 
during the working hours, and in their leisure moments the prisoners 
will be allowed to converse in the presence of an instructer or keeper, 
with the prohibition of conversation on those subjects which would 
have a dangerous tendency. By this means all unnecessary severity 
will be avoided, and the true end of the law attained." 

Professor T. next refers to " a work on the penitentiaries of 
the United Slates and Great Britain, which my brother and 
myself have published in Germany, under the auspices of the 
King of Prussia," from which, besides the old story of insanity 
in separate prisons, are taken the following extracts : 

" In consideration of the ends of imprisonment, such as we are jus- 
tified in expecting with regard to moral improvement, as well as to the 
health of the convicts, I am of opinion, that none but those prisoners 
should be kept in separate confinement, who would exert an ob- 
noxious (?) influence upon their fellow prisoners, who, however, are 
susceptible of reform by means of education, &c., under this mode of 
imprisonment. I deem it therefore advisable not to subject to sepa- 
rate confinement those convicts ; first, who are believed to have re- 
formed ; second, those whose state of health suffers from separate 
confinement ; third, those who are condemned for life." * * ♦ 

" It is necessary to fix the time of separate confinement in such 
case individually, so as to leave it at the discretion of the physician 
and other superior oflicers of the prison to decide at what period of 
imprisonment the convicts should be transferred from the first division 
to the second. The term of imprisonment should alone be fixed by 
the court." 

Such, then, is the plan which we are told is to combine the 
advantages of the two systems. Professor T. subjoins a refer- 
ence to the trials made in Switzerland, to the debates in the 
French Chambers, and to the work of M. Lucas. It must be 
evident, that if Mr. T. has not fairly represented the grounds 
upon which he asks our favourable conclusion ; if he has mis- 
stated the results of actual experiment, or the causes of the evils 
which he proposes to avert, or the action of foreign govern- 
ments, or any other of the facts upon which he has based his 
appeal on behalf of his own project, the success of his attempt, 
at least as far as it depends upon his exposition, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. That the reader may see what is said abroad 
upon this branch of the case, we will here introduce an abstract 
from an article by Dr. Varrentrap of Germany, published in the 
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journal of which he is so able and well-known a contributor.* 
The facilities which this writer possesses for obtaining informa- 
tion of movements in Germany, and of the share taken in them 
by his learned co-editor Dr. Julius, (who is cited by Professor 
T.,) render any statements such as the one about to be used, of 
peculiar value to persons on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
certainly unfortunate for the Professor's future influence that 
he has so inauspiciously broken ground in the United States, 
by venturing his reputation as an inquirer upon details such as 
are exposed in the following critique. 

The liberal-minded King Oscar, of Sweden, has recommended a 
careful examination of the Auburn and Philadelphia systems in his 
work " on Punishments and Prisons," laid before the Legislature of 
Sweden in the year 1840. 

This is all Mr. Tellkampf says respecting the " recent movements 
in relation to the reform of prisons" in Sweden. Either Mr. Tell- 
kampf never saw that book, — in which case he did wrong to expose 
himself to the danger of giving to his new countrymen on the other 
side of the Atlantic erroneous views about a thing of which he knows 
nothing himself, — or we must believe that Mr. Tellkampf has read, 
at least superficially, the work of the former Crown Prince Oscar of 
Sweden. If the latter, we cannot but decidedly disapprove of the 
manner in which he speaks of it ; for the effect must be to give to 
all his hearers, who had not themselves read the work, an entirely 
erroneous view of its contents. For the Crown Prince has not merely 
recommended a careful examination of the two systems, but he has 
carried it through himself. Supported by the noblest and most 
elevated general principles, guided by the light of a sound phi- 
losophy, and severe logic, armed with the experience of the most 
important institutions, he has made the examination ; and comes, as 
every body in Europe knows, to the conclusion, that only the 
Philadelphia system answers the purposes which a rational peniten- 
tiary ought to fulfil. If we consider, that Mr. Tellkampf, in this por- 
tion of his speech, tries, by all means, to prevent Americans from 
believing that the system of solitary confinement has obtained a pre- 
ference in Europe, we shall easily conceive the difference between the 
impression produced by Mr. TellkampPs saying that the Crown 
Prince recommended an examination of the system, from that which 
would have followed a statement that, af\er a careful investigation, he 
pronounced himself decidedly in favour of the Philadelphia system, 
and that the introduction of this system has already been resolved 
upon. 

But read what Mr. T. reports of other European states, and you 
will more clearly see what his object was, and how he endeavoured 
to reach it. 

• JahrbQcher der Gefkn^rnisBkunde, d&c 7' B. 2" und 3". Heft "Die 2eil> 
gchriflen Nordamerikas aber GeftofriuMwefeii.** 
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<< England has begun to introduce the Auburn system ia Westmin- 
ster Bridewell, and other prisons ; and the Philadelphia system in the 
new model-prison in Pentonville, near London. But it has improved 
both systems, by an amelioration of the disciplinary punishnnents, and 
by a greater care for abundant instruction. In Westminster Bride- 
well they have divided the convicts into manageable numbers in order 
to control them without cruelty ; and in the model- prison in Penton- 
ville, near London, which, as well as the former, I visited last year, 
the prisoners have the benefit of yards, etc." After a few words re- 
specting these yards and visiting, he continues : *' All these arrange- 
ments are made to diminish the danger to the mind of the prisoner, 
which exists in the penitentiaries of the Philadelphia system, but as 
yet in vain ; seven cases of hallucination have occurred there during 
the last year (during the first year of the existence of the prison), in 
spite of all ameliorations and improvements of this system.'* 

Taken literally, these positions are not wholly untrue, but they con- 
vey a false impression. 

The bad administration of English prisons in former times, the en- 
tire want of a supreme control, the immense variety in the treatment 
of prisoners in the difierent institutions, are sufficiently known. All 
these disadvantages were caused by the circumstance, that formerly 
the English government did not possess a single prison ; and that all 
prisons were under the direction of the county, or city authorities. 
These corporations considered every higher superintendence on the 
part of government, every attempt at introducing general, uniform 
measures, as an infraction of their rights, which their trifling jealousy 
would not allow. As long as twenty years ago, Sir Robert Peel ex- 
erted himself to that purpose, but in vain ; and it was not before the 
year 1835, that the road to useful reformation was opened by Lord 
John Russel, in a decisive manner ; and that the government was in- 
vested with a great central power, in opposition to former abuses. By 
6 & 6 Will. iv. cap. 38, it was enacted that, in order to attain greater 
uniformity, the disciplinary rules of every prison should receive the 
sanction of the Home-Secretary, and should be put in operation only 
with his consent. By this law, and by the regulations for prisons in 
England and Wales, promulgated in 1843, a greater uniformity has 
already been attained, though much yet remains to be done. Besides, 
inspectors of prisons were appointed ; and after their careful examina- 
tion of all the English prisons, and the different systems of confinement, 
the adoption of the system of isolation was recommended in 1837 to 
English magistrates for all new prisons. More than a recommenda- 
tion could not legally be effected. But in order to insure its adoption, 
another law, (2 & 3 Vict. cap. 56,) declared that solitary confine- 
ment should, after the 1st of January, 1840, be lawful for all prison- 
ers, and in all prisons ; laid down the manner of its execution ; and 
provided at the same time, that no prison should be built or altered, 
unless its plan had previously received the sanction of the Home-Se- 
cretary ; and that no cell should be used for solitary confinement with- 
out having been pronounced suitable by one of the inspectors. The 
government now has all plans for the construction of new prisons ex- 
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amined by its inspectors, and either sanctions or rejects them in whole 
or in part. 

Thus far the reform in its legal aspect. The historical details are 
these: 

For the vast prison of Coldbathfields, in London, constructed in the 
years 1794, 1830, and 1832, the system of silence was adopted on 
the 1st of January, 1835. 142 officers with a salary of £11,676, 
superintend 1032 prisoners. The actual observance of the rule of si- 
lence there, is out of the question. Since 1840, 7954, and in 1841, 
9687 punishments were inflicted for talking, and for noisy behaviour. 
The governor himself says; "The disciplinary punishments are ap- 
parently insufficient for the maintenance of order ; they do not deter 
the prisoners." 

The Westminster Bridewell, in London, which Mr. Tellkampf 
considers as the first of all European prisons upon the silent system, 
was commenced in the year 1832. It was constructed at an expense 
of £200,000, for about 350 prisoners, and was calculated for the 
silent system. The lightn<*ss, spaciousness, heating and ventilation, 
cleanliness, etc., of this magnificent structure, merit great praise. It 
was opened towards the end of 1834, and the system of silence adopted. 
For an average of 310 prisoners, there are 50 officers, with a salary 
of £4400 ; consequently, one officer to six prisoners. It is the princi- 
pal duty of the officers to enforce the observance of silence. Mr. T. 
says in his work on penitentiaries, (p. 163,) " The Westminster Bride- 
well in London, partly penitentiary, partly house of detention, under 
the superior direction of Mr. Tracy, formerly a naval officer, fur- 
nishes the proof, that the system of silence can be applied with mild- 
ness ; the order in this institution is exemplary." But if we look at 
the facts and official reports, instead of Mr. T.'s general assertions, 
we find neither an observance of silence, nor mildness. According to 
the official reports, there occurred in the years 1837-1841, on an 
average, annually, 6900 disciplinary punishments, with an average of 
310 prisoners, (mostly on account of breaches of silence.) Is this, 
then, the boasted mildness ? The governor made the following official 
report to the inspectors : *' Although we have the silent system, I find 
it impossible to prevent all communication. Talking on the wheel is 
common ; when charged with it, the prisoners often say, * I am talk- 
ing with myself.' Also in going to and coming from the chapel, as 
well as during service, communications are often made. Thieves are 
very inquisitive. It is true, the wardsmen report infractions of the 
rules, for fear of losing their place ; but the governor has no confi- 
dence in them. The prisoners are very ready to report each other ; 
I encourage them to do so, which I admit, may be called espionage. 
We find that the oldest thief is the best monitor. In the infirmary it 
is impossible to prevent communications ; we cannot punish in the in- 
firmary, and it is not our practice to punish when- they get well." (Se- 
cond report of the inspectors, p. 108-109.) Such then is the silence 
to be found in the Westminster Bridewell visited by Mr. T., and de- 
scribed as a model institution. 
If Mr. Tellkampf had taken the trouble to esaminc the official re- 
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ports or the lists in the institution itself, he would have discovered, — 
even if he did not see the prisoners conversing with each other when 
he passed through the house, — that no uninterrupted silence is reign- 
ing there ; and that the system of silence, although nominally intro- 
duced, cannot be carried into efiect, either with mildness or with se- 
verity.* 

In the year 1834, the present prison inspector, Crawford, returned 
from America, whither he had been sent to examine the institutions 
and systems of confinement of that country. Since his return no new 
Auburnian building for adult prisoners has received the sanction of 

• [By the 10th Report of the InspectorB of the Home District, (1845,) it appears 
that under the act 7 &. 8 Vict cap. 71, the Westminster Bridewell, which had 
theretofore been merely a jail and house of correction for the city and liberty of 
Westminster, under the jurisdiction of the magistrate for the same, has been con- 
verted into a prison for the county of Middlesex, its management and control being 
vested in the county magistrates. It appears, also, that in consequence of the 
closeness, extreme ofiensiveness, and coldness of the cells set apart for solitary 
confinement, the officers were obliged to take from them the prisoners who had 
been confined therein ; so that there were 104 prisoners, (viz. 87 males and 17 fe. 
males,) whose sentences could not be carried into effect The thermometer stood 
at the fi'eezing point, and even below, in some of the ceUs, (February and March, 
1845.) The silent system was applied only in the house of correction part of tha 
prison. In the jail, the prisoners were lefl together by themselves in the day. 
rooms or yards ; the only supervision being that of a warden stationed at the door, 
or in the room. The inspectors express their want of confidence in the attempts 
made to restrain communications ; and they say that examples are not wanting to 
prove the fallaciousness of reliance on the under officers. In 1843 there were 7004 
punishments; in 1844, 8408; in 1844, with a daily average of 361 prisoners, there 
were 18 punishments per day ; and in the half year ending at Lady-day, 1845, 
with a daily average of 485 prisoners, there were 25 punishments per day ! The 
number of inmates had, of course, been augmented by the change to a county 
prison. The removals from Coldbathfields had, however, ceased. Instances are 
given in which officers were obliged to remove men fi-om the work-room, to pre- 
vent their insulting deportment being witnessed by the other prisoners. 

In Coldbathfields also, objections are made to the unfit state of the separate cells. 
The number of officers had been diminished firom 148 to 136. The number of 
prisoners on the day of inspection was, males, 682, — females, 238. The means of 
preventing intercourse are said to be precarious at best Even officers had been 
punished for being in familiar conversation together, when their attention was re- 
quired towards the prisoners. In the preceding January, a hoy only 14 yean old, 
wrote a direction on a piece of paper with hi$ own hlood, hy means of a piece of 
wood, for the purpose of^ving it to another prisoner. The report contains many 
striking instances of irregularity and disorder. Here, too, there seems to have 
been a relaxation of discipline. The prisoners ^ turned their heads, and looked 
about much more than used formerly to be the case.*' There were two deaths in 
1844, with respect to which the jury very plainly charged the medical officer with 
neglect On the whole, we tliink that Professor Tellkampf would have done bet- 
ter by referring as to the House of Correctioo at Boston.] — ^Eo. JouaN. Pa. Disc 
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goverament. On the contrary, the government itself has caused seve- 
ral large structures to be erected on the Philadelphia system ; and has 
given to the Pentonville institution, near Liondon, the significant name 
of model prison^ because its construction and discipline (i. e. the Penn- 
sylvania system* improved in nnany particulars) is to serve as a model 
for all new erections. 

In the spring of 1844, the following cellular prisons on the separa- 
tion system had been erected, according to the report of Major Jebb, 
the prison architect for the government : 



Pentonville, with 


520 cells. 


Reading, with 


300 cells. 


Scarborough, " 


20 " 


Stafford, " 


800 " 


Peterborough, " 


50 " 


Northampton, " 


800 " 


Hereford, " 


100 " 


Perth, " 


420 « 


Bath, " 


200 « 


Wakefield, " 


700 " 


Usk, 


250 " 






In the course of erection 


I were: 






Bridgewater, with 


50 cells. 


Leicester, with 


200 cells. 


Ely, 


50 " 


Leeds, " 


300 « 


Wisbeach, " 


50 " 


Aylesbury, " 


300 «« 


Banbury, «« 


50 " 


Liverpool, " 


1100 « 


Lincoln, " 


50 " 







Total, 20 prisons, with 5310 cells. ' 

Besides, there had been rebuilt or were in the course of reconstruc- 
tion 12 old prisons, on the system of separation. By a letter of the 
Inspector General of the Scotch prisons, Mr. P. Hill, (1st of March, 
1844,) it appears that 250 prisoners were subjected in Edinburgh to 
solitary confinement, and 250 were congregated under severe super- 
intendence. In Aberdeen, all prisoners, with the exception of the 
debtors, were isolated. There are likewise isolated prisoners to the 
number of 10 or 20 to 70 or 80 in the prisons of Ayr, Greenlaw, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Dundee, Elgin, Kirkcudbright, Hamilton, La- 
nark, Airdrie, Perth (county prison), Montrose, and Paisley. Further, 
there are now in course of reconstruction, on the cellular system, the 
prisons of Inverary, Banff, Cupar, Dumferline, Linlithgow, and Ding- 
wall. It is known, that in the Bridewell of Glasgow isolation has been 
adopted for 25 years with the best success. 

Such is the present state of prison reform in England, which may 
be thus briefly defined. The English government made an attempt, 
more than 10 years ago, to introduce the Auburn system into several 
prisons, of which Coldbathfields and Westminster Bridewell are the 
most important. In spile of the most superior structures, of the most 
intelligent and numerous officers, and in spite of great severity, prison 
directors and government very soon came to the conviction that this 
system could not be really carried into effect. Since that time (i. e. 
within 11 years) no oUicr prison has been erected upon this system, 
but all the endeavours of government tend towards the exclusive in- 

* [It will be observed that Dr. Varrentrap in this place uses the word $y$tefn as 
embracing the details of administration as well as eonstruetion ; in respect to both 
of which there have doobtlcM been improTemeats made at Peiitoo?iUe. 
VOL. II. 28 
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troduction of the system of solitary confinement If at the present 
moment the Auburn syntem has not yet been laid aside in Westminster 
Bridewell, the reason is simply this^ because there are a great many 
worse prisons in England, whose transformation must be first attended 
to. At all events, the number of prisons in England, in which the 
Auburnian system has been tried, though not carried into efiect, is 
small ; the number of new erections on this system in the course of 
the last 10 years is ftothing ; but the number of new erections on the 
Pennsylvanian system, according to the above list, is considerable for 
this period. Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Tellkampf is pleased to 
say : ** England has begun to introduce the Auburn system in West- 
minster Bridewell and other prisons, and the Philadelphia system in 
the new model prison in Pentonville, near London." Mr. T. knows 
only of one Philadelphia prison in England ; and yet he was in Eng- 
land in 1843 and 1844, — had intercourse with the officers of different 
prisons, — says that he visited several prisons, — has reprinted old 
(though not new) prison rules, etc. England is not on the point of 
introducing the Auburn system anew; but she is substituting for joint 
imprisonment the Philadelphia system ; and for that purpose she has 
within a short period made many new erections, or reconstructed old 
institutions. 

Again ; as respects the cases of insanityy it is true that there oc* 
curred a few in the first year in Pentonville. But, on the one hand, 
we find cases of insanity from time to time in all prisons ; and on the 
other, an examination of the officers' reports with reference to the 
cases individually, clearly shows, that the causes of these diseases bad 
nothing to do with the system of solitary confinement. In the second 
year (1844) not a single case of mental alienation was observed. 

Here follows the statement of Professor TellkampPs plan, 
which we have already given, and which is therefore not re- 
peated in this connexion. We take up Dr. Varrentrap's article 
at a subsequent paragraph. 

We have only to examine here in how far Mr. T.'s plan has been 
adopted by the Prussian government. The following are the plain 
facts. 

We have already remarked, in Vol. 3, p. 268, &c., of this Jour- 
nal, that in the year 1842 it was resolved to erect four penitentiaries 
in Prussia, viz. at Berlin, Konigsberg, Ratibor, and Miinster ; we gave 
a few particulars of their mode of construction, and said that, in most 
respects, the Pentonville institution had been taken as a model. Af- 
terwards a conference of two ministers of state and several ministerial 
counsellors, at which Mr. Tellkampf assisted also,* resolved, in Oc- 
tober, 1843, (a period at which the absolute untruth of the most im- 
portant assertions of Mr. T., especially his report about the pretended 

* M. de M&Ieville, in his speech of the 24th of April, 1844, in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has mentioned Mr. Tellkampf as professor of political economy at 
Berlin. (Compare the Monitcur of the 25lh of April, 1844, p. 1080, and Moreaa- 
Chriitophe, R6vue P^nitentiaire, vol iL p. 156.) 
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insan'ty of almoet all German prisoners in Philadelphia, was not yet 
known,) on a proposition that only one-third of the new peniten- 
tiaries should be built aAer the Pennsylvanian, but two-thirds after the 
Auburn system. However, in March, 1844, a royal decree ordered, 
that the four new penitentiaries to be erected should be materially 
constructed, not merely as was resolved upon in 1642, but in yet 
closer imitation of the improvements adopted at Pentonville; that is 
to say, that the three penitentiaries at Berlin, Kdnigsberg, and Miin* 
ster, should be wholly Pennsylvanian ; as well as a fourth wing of 
the Cologne prison, which formerly had only three. In consideration 
of the uncultivated state of the Upper-Silesian (so called Water-Polish) 
population — a mixture of the German and Polish races — an entirely 
distinct portion of the penitentiary at Ratibor was ordered to be con- 
structed ader the Auburn method ; but by far the greater portion aAer 
the Pennsylvanian. The structure at Cologne is now completed ; at 
Berlin (on the site of the former powder-mills) two wings are already 
under roof, and two more in course of erection.* The buildings at 
Munster and Ratibor were begun in the spring of 1845; but at Kd- 
nigsberg, on account of the extensive fortifications now building, a 
suitable site could not be determined. 

Nothing has yet been resolved with respect to the insane criminals, 
who used to be sent to the provincial lunatic asylums. These institu- 
tions are not under the control of the state, with the single exception 
of the Berlin Charity, which the city lately delivered to the govern- 
ment. 

In relation to the experiments in Switzerland, Mr. T. says : "The 
views of my brother on the influence of separate confinement on the 
health of convicts are corroborated by more recent works on this 
subject by Swiss and French. Monsieur M. Ch. Lucas, speaking of 
the unsatisfactory results of the separate system, introduced since 
1834, in a prison at Lausanne in Switzerland, in regard to the moral 
reform and the health of convicts, cites these passages from a Swiss 
work, etc." Then follow the known exclamations of Mr. Lucas re- 
specting the correctness and the Christian spirit of Mr. Verdeil. We 
have already proved elsewhere that Mr. Lucas does not know Lau- 
sanne ; and that Mr. Verdeil was in nowise exact and conscientious 
in his statements. (Comp. this Journal, vol. i. p. 800 and vol. v. p. 
264, but especially our publication, De TEmprisonnement Individuel, 
p. 45, &c.) It is a matter of course, that Mr. T. does not speak of 
the official documents of Lausanne, nor mentions a syllable of the 
penitentiary of Geneva ; all these things are unknown to him. On the 
contrary, he satisfies himself with informing the Americans in twenty 
lines, of the fatal results of Lausanne ; basing his assertions — a cir- 
cumstance not very worthy of a German scholar-^not upon his own 
actual and sufficient experience, or that of others, but upon some 
stray exclamations, in which Mr. Lucas (who himself knows nothing 

* [By a late foreign paper, we learn not onl^ that one of the winfrs at Berlin has 
been finished, bat alio that it has already received a number of folftiemlpritm u r i . 
It is spoken of as ^ lis ims Pffrntflwawiam jwiseii«**-*-Eik Jove. Prb. Disa] 
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about the results either of Lausanne or Geneya) indulges in respect 
to Verdeil's suspicious publication. Is this the way to transplant Ger- 
man literature to American soil ? However, Mr, Tellkampf probably 
is not familiar with Verdeil*s production itself; otherwise he would 
not refer us to this radical conservative, who sticks to the good old 
joint imprisonment, wishing neither separation nor silence; whilst Mr. 
Tellkampf only wants both of these means of discipline, this for some 
cases, that for others. Thus it is that in a weak cause any ally will 
be taken. 

" In France," says Mr. Tellkampf, " the reform of Prison Disci- 
pline has been debated before the Chambers and before the Academie 
Fran^aise, in the beginning of the year 1844, in the most open and 
searching manner. At the conclusion of the debates, the Chambers 
adopted the separate system only for the Houses of Detention^ but tiot 
for their Penitentiaries ; and before the Academie^ Monsieur Lucas, 
who is among the most eminent of that body, has, as I perceive from 
a letter and a work, which he has done me the honour to send me, 
advanced views similar to those I had suggested in Berlin." 

We shall not take any notice of Mr. Lucas, who has chosen to pick 
out the most unfavourable for Philadelphia from a series of liAeen 
years, respecting which we have detailed official reports, and resting 
on the experience of this single year, comes to conclusions, which all 
vanish into nothing under an industrious and honest investigation of 
the results of a period of years. De Tocqueville (in the Academy), 
Moreau-Christophe, and we ourselves (see vols. v. and vi. and other 
places) have, a year and a half ago, confuted those phrases with plain 
facts. We only hint at the circumstance, that all new facts that have 
been laid before the Academy in those sessions, by Berenger and 
others, (for instance recent reports of the state of health of La Ro- 
quette,) have been entirely overlooked by Mr. T., and that he copied 
and communicated to his new countrymen, the Americans, nothing 
but a few high-sounding phrases. 

But what Mr. Tellkampf says, respecting the resolution of the 
Chambers, is really too strong to be swallowed in silence ; especially 
as Mr. Tellkampf sets himself up in America as the apostle of Euro- 
pean knowledge on the field of prison reform. If in so important a 
country as France, a(\er extensive preliminary labours, the govern- 
ment twice lays before the Chambers a law for introducing a reform 
of prisons; if the draft is approved of in two excellent and very de- 
tailed reports of a committee ; if then the Chamber of Deputies subject 
the bill during nineteen long sessions to a very careful examination, 
and at last adopt it in its leading features ; if government adopts the 
alterations made, and brings the bill before the Chamber of Peers; if 
this law meets with the liveliest acknowledgment in and out of France, 
to such an extent that foreign governments (as Baden and Belgium) 
now hasten to follow that example, we shall certainly not be consi- 
dered immodest when we require a writer in this department to take 
a little notice of documents and laws of such importance. But in 
order not to require too much from Mr. Tellkampf, we shall not wish 
bim to have read either the Maniieur or the gazettes, which gave the 
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debates in detail, or those which only furnished some articles respect- 
ing them, (as the Debats^ Presscy Siicky Gazette des Tribunaux^ etc.,) 
or only the law, or the reports, or perhaps only short notices, as 
we furnish sometimes in our journal. Mr. T. has done nothing of 
all this ; he has not glanced at a single tolerable gazette, not even 
one that was hostile to the proposed system. Positively, he cannot 
have read — probably he has not even in the course of conversation 
heard— any thing about it ; for we cannot believe that Mr. Tellkampf 
had even a superficial knowledge of the matter, and that he told the 
Americans the contrary of what he knew. 

If we dwell somewhat more at length on this point, it is not to prove 
that Mr. Tellkampfs statement respecting the resolutions of the Cham- 
bers are the opposite of the true state of things (for this is known in 
Europe by every body who takes the remotest interest in prison mat- 
ters), but to show to our readers how perspicuous and clearly defined 
the French law is, and how little open to misunderstanding. 

On the 17th of April, 1843, the minister Duchatel laid before the 
Chamber the bill proposing the introduction of the Pennsylvania 
prison system (see its literal translation, voL iii. p. 101-127) ; on the 
5th of July Tocqueville presented his masterly committee report (see 
vol. iv. p. 227-310) ; both being before Mr. T. left Europe. In this 
bill it is plainly said, as well **that all untried prisoners shall be kept 
separate by day and by night," (§ 6,) as ** that in all workhouses and. 
prisons the condemned (with the exception of those over seventy years 
of age and those who had been isolated for twelve years) shall be kept 
separate during the day and by night" (§ 22). In the bill definitively 
accepted by the Chamber of Deputies and laid before the Chamber of 
Peers, the respective paragraphs are thus expressed in the original 
language (see vol. v. p. 325) : 

" § 6. Les inculpes, prevenus et accuses seront s^pares les uns des 
autres pendant le jour et la nuit." 

** § 21. \)nnnUmtea lea maisons de travaux forces, de reclusion, et 
d'emprisonnement, les condamnes seront sauf Tezceptioa cL aprea 
separes les uns des autres pendant le jour et la nuit." 

These exceptions are : 1. If the crime was committed before the 
promulgation of this law ; 2. That those who had been already teit 
years isolated should be transported ; 3. That prisoners over seventy 
years of age should not be subject to this law ; 4. Political prisoners^, 
etc. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has therefore not (as Mr. T. says 
**in italics" in. his speech) adopted the system of solitary confinement 
only for bouses of detention i and disapproved of it for penitentiaries,, 
but it has been, introduced for all prisons. Further it is said (vol. iii. 
p. 107) in the government proposition : " It is the purpose of the pro- 
posed law to abolish this state of things (the pernicious facilities of 
joint life) by replacing the Bagnes by workhouses, in which the intro- 
duction of individual imprisonment will soon remove the abuses, which 
public opinion and the reports of the administration have long since 
pointed out. We do not doubt but that this improvement will appear 
to you, as it does to us, the most urgent of those we wish to fealize*** 

28' 
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What Mr. T. denies, or does not know, is not only approved of by the 
French government, but is even declared as the niost necessary of ait. 
Mr. T. must have felt a peculiar respect for his American audience, to 
offer to them such statements I » • ♦ • 

In the same way in which he (Professor T.) relates to us Euro- 
peans, that almost all German prisoners in Philadelphia are insane 
(and that the system of solitary confinement is therefore unfit for 
Germans), he tells the Americans, as the result of his studies in Eu- 
rope, that Prince Oscar recommends a careful examination, without 
saying that the latter long ago arrived at a satisfactory result of such 
an examination ; and further, that the French Chambers have adopted 
the system of solitary confinement only for houses of detention, but 
fwt for penitentiaries ! ! 

After this discussion of the claims of Mr. T. to the confi- 
dence of our fellow-citizens of New York, we think it will need 
no caution of ours to put them upon their guard when that gen- 
tleman shall again assume the post of public instructor. It will 
be easy for them to see, in the very plan which he offers, evi- 
dence of that inconsistency to which we adverted in the last 
number of this Journal. In his opinion, the value of any system 
depends in part '^ on the certainty with which convicts are ex- 
cluded, without severity, and without injury to their health, from 
evil communications with each other;'' and yet he proposes to 
classify men, not only by ** their character, so far as thai can 
be ascertained,^^ (!) but by their health and age; and he leaves 
it "discretionary with the physician and officers to remove those 
prisoners in due time to the other divisions, whose health seems 
to require it." As though bent upon finding a climax to this 
series of—- we will not say foolish — suggestions, he adds, ^ the 
fear of being placed back in a separate cell in the first division, 
on account of bad conduct, will be sufficient to sustain order." 
Will be inform us what punishments are now used for bad con- 
duct, in those associate prisons in which the lash is rarely ap- 
plied T Af\er bis long and creditable paragraphs on the exercise 
of humanity towards convicts, it is not to be presumed that the 
cells of his first division are to be less comfortably arranged 
than those of the Eastern Penitentiary, in which he finds so much 
that is objectionable. Indeed he tells us that they are to be '*on 
principles similar to the Philadelphia system." If an offender's 
moral symptoms do not, after the diagnosis of the officers, indi- 
cate the propriety of a removal to the associate rooms, and bis 
bodily health holds out bravely, (we cao assure the Professor 
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that even this is a probable case,) the prisoner must continue in 
the separate division ; and hence, also, we infer that that divi- 
sion must be something better than a block of dungeons. It is 
in fact designed by the proposer to accommodate for a time all 
comers ; and, after the winnowing process, it is to confine per- 
manently those whose health, age, and character happen to 
agree with its discipline. We cannot conclude otherwise than 
that it will furnish an abode at least equalling, in respect to 
comfort, the provision made at Cherry Hill. Now if we re- 
member that the punishment cell used in associate prisons in 
the United States is a darkened and illy-ventilated apartment, 
smaller than that used in the separate penitentiaries, — ^that it 
contains a night-bucket, and that its inmate is fed upon bread 
and water, and that its inefficiency for the restraint of disorders 
is established by the testimony of the officers of those associate 
institutions in which it is used ; it will be difficult to conceive 
by what peculiar virtue the well-supplied regime of the Professor 
is to bring about its predicted results. He gives up the lash — 
by what discipline then is he to secure that certain exclusion of 
evil communications by which he tests the value of every system? 
We concede that there is a difference between the special re- 
straint of a week or two, now employed, and a change of divi- 
sion under his plan ; but unless he makes a reconsignment to 
the first a final measure for breaches of regulation, the difference 
will have little practical eflfect. If such be really his design, 
only a very short period would be required to empty his asso- 
ciate rooms, and to convert his hybrid institution into a separate 
prison. 

It is unnecessary to carry further our notice of the Professor's 
project We have already given to it a space disproportion- 
ately large in our arrangement, because, although not original, 
the manner in which it has been offered to the public consider- 
ation in New York, and the state of opinion in that city, impart 
to it most of the advantages of a novel suggestion, and an im- 
portance much beyond its intrinsic merits. Separate confine- 
ment, as an exception to the associate regime, has not only been 
approved by several foreign writers, (such as Prof. Mittemaiety 
Lucas, &c.,) but is actually practised in our associate prisons. 
The first great step in France was to reverse this order, and to 
make separation the general rule and association the ezceptioo. 
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Von Raumer said, in his book on this country, '' every prison 
appears to me imperfect which does not entirely separate some 
criminals from the rest, and which does not allow others to 
work together in silence ;'' but he had the sagacity to discover 
what it seems some of our schemers are utterly unable to see ; 
and he thus expresses himself: *' Whilst these [criminals] are in 
prison it is impossible to judge of their moral state and strength. 
The most obdurate often display the greatest, and for the most 
part hypocritical penitence, 4*^*"* What then becomes of a 
plan which provides only two depmrtments for the classificalioa 
of offenders Tf 

The undetermined generalities to which we referred at the 
outset, and to which we said that the paper of Professor T. had 
given an additional impulse, are presented to us in various 
phraseology in the second report of the New York Association. 
That body possesses talents of the most respectable rank, and 
a humane zeal which will favourably compare with that of any 
similar society. These are sureties against the precipitate adop- 
tion of undigested measures; they have sufficed to prevent a 
formal indorsement of the project of Professor Tellkampf. Only 
investigation — the examination of prison history-— can be needed 
to procure the decided rejection of that crude plan. We shall 
quote some of the passages which express the unsettled views 
of the society; premising that the caution used by the members 
respecting a subject in relation to which we might have expect- 
ed them to be more biassed, is regarded by us as evidence of 
their fitness to conduct the general inquiry to a result more legi- 
timate than any reached by their predecessors in New York. 

<< Both systems, the Auburn and the Pennsylvanian, had their de- 
fects, and be thought that the controversy which had been so long 
carried on upon their respective merits would soon come to an end, 
and that, am^cdgawMting ^ benefits of both, we should form one grand 

* America and th4 American People, pp. 238, 239. It is remarkable Uiat Uua 
writer could find examples of intemperate teal only in the reports of the Eastern 
and Western Penitentiaries and in Smith's Defenoe of the Separate System. This 
fiict, aside from his imperfect exposition of the rival systems, will suffice to show 
tiie bias with which he wrote his chapter on prisons. That part of hu work con- 
tains, nevertheless, some useful hints to controversialists ; yet we repeat, that his 
blindness to the unibunded and virulent attacks of Mr. Dwight and id genua omna 
most throw suspicion on the character of the investigation of which the profteaed 
results are given to us in the text firom which we have quoted. 

t Set pw 149 of the M number of this vohime. 
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American system, far ahead of any European plan," Judge EdmonM 
Speech^ reported at p. 19. 

'* This Association is not pledged or committed to either of the sys- 
tems of prison discipline, which have originated in this country, been 
adopted abroad, and found admirers and advocates here and in other 
countries ; but is disposed rather to advocate a plan combined of both, 
avoiding the evils of each, adopting their respective advantages, and 
attempting to mould from them a system which shall receive the 
sanction of all humane persons, and be emphatically national in its 
character. 

" The comparative merits of the two systems have long been a 
subject of discussion, among persons interested in the subject of peni- 
tentiaries and prison government ; and very many have arrayed them- 
selves on one side or the other of the controversy, and naturally some- 
times been led into extremes.*' Rep. of Exec. Committee, p. 32. 

"The discussion, however, has been profitable and interesting; for 
while the strife has been which can most benefit the human race, the 
agitation of the subject, and the lessons of experience, have marched 
together in correcting evils and enhancing advantages, until the ttoo 
systems have gradually approached each other ^ and^ it is to be hoped, 
unll ultimately unite on one common platform,** # # # ♦ 

" Hence has arisen an important modification of the plan as pro- 
posed in the beginning. The idea of entire and enduring solitude has 
been abandoned; and such measures have been adopted, that the pri- 
soners are allowed to have intercourse with their fellow^reatures, 
under regulations which, while the preservation of the balance of the 
mind may be attained, guard against the corrupting influences of con- 
tamination. 

" It was not to be expected, nor indeed desired, that so great an 
alteration in the system should be suddenly made, or with any more 
rapidity than an enlightened experience should dictate ; and it is ma- 
nifest that the end of those modifications is not yet." p. 33. 

" As two different methods exist, let us urge upon the respective 
friends of each, the adoption of such measures as shall bring each 
method to the perfection of which it is capable, while, wedded to nei- 
ther, we carefully note the operation of the two upon the health and 
morals of the convict. We may, possibly, in this way, discover that 
our apprehensions in regard to the rigours of the solitary system are 
ill-founded, or perhaps find some middle ground, free from the objec- 
tions at present urged against either ; and thus, instead of an Auburn 
system, or a Pennsylvania system, establish a great American system, 
embracing the distinctive merits of both, and avoiding their defects. 
An approximation to something of this kind seems to be now making 
at the Pentonville prison, near London ; and if we are not diligent in 
perfecting our system at home, we shall find it perfected for us abroad* 
Thus we may become indebted to a foreign people for the nK>del of 
our own system. Indeed, a new feature in prison discipline has already 
been ingrafled there, and a system of rewards established, which, if 
it does not tend to the moral elevation of the prisoner, will, without 
doubt, have the etkcX to render him more docile and manageable dur« 
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iog his confinement. Might not the surplus earnings of our own con- 
victs be thus beneficially appropriated ? Another improvenrtent, worthy 
of imitation, is the setting apart of a portion of each day for the pur- 
poses of instruction. In this manner our prisons might truly become 
schools of reform, where the thoughtless profligate, steeped in crime, 
should first become awakened to a sense of his utter degradation, and 
taught the means of administering, by honest employment, to that sup- 
port which previously was only obtained by violence and crime."* — 
pp. 89-90 Report Orni, on Disc, 

It will be observed that the foregoing passages will bear seve- 
ral interpretations ; and that our conclusion will vary according 
as we adopt one or another of these. Thus, accepting the word 
system as meaning the actual administration of a plan of dis- 
cipline, the improvements contemplated may be an amendment 
of that of the Auburn plan (as some of the language quoted 
will imply), or a change in the practical details of the Pennsyl- 
vanian plan (as other sentences indicate). In another use of thq 
word system, we may suppose a mixture of the two flans (as 

f It ig indicative of the imperfect maimer in which the aeparate system, as ez- 
plained by our society, has been studied in New York, that this intelligent Com- 
mittee on Discipline refer to some features which have always formed part of our 
plan, as peculiar to a forei^^ people ; and that they speak of oar bemg indebted 
to foreign improvements for what in fact has been during many years familiar to 
us at home. Surplus earnings, for example, are set apart lor convicts in the 
Eastern Penitentiary ; and we never contemplated, in respect to instruction, any 
provision leas beneficial than that suggested by the committee. Every day the 
moral instructor and the schodmaster are passing fi^m cell to cell, interrupting 
the work of the inmates for the purpose of imparting moral and intellectoal iou 
provement We do not instruct the prisoners simultaneously at a prescribed 
hour; although this may be done. /( ha$ (e<n done at La Roquette. This, how- 
ever, makes no difference in the case. Other illustrations might be introduced to 
render more striking the neglect of our new reformers, to acquaint themselves 
with the actual condition of that which they propose to amend. Why is this T 
They cannot hesitate lest they give to the reformers of Pennsylvania all the 
credit to which they are entitled ; such a motive would be unworthy of gentlemen 
of their known character. They cannot be anxious to transfer the merit of any 
valuable amendment of discipline firom the United States to Europe ; this their 
own words prevent us firom believing. There is something more in the whole 
proceeding than a mere contest for the applause of the good. Whatever details of 
our plan are worthy of general adoption, should be at once accepted and applied 
If our fellow.citizens of New York shut their eyes and wait until foreigners of 
themselves shall invent what is already in use, they not only discredit their own 
intelligonoe, but retard the very reform which they are seeking. They must lead 
the public mind ; but if they lead it upon a chase after an undefined ** American 
Sjrstem,** the desired features of which constitute part of a system already eon- 
oeived and explained, is it not evident that they must waste predoas time ; and 
Ail iifiMlly in tbair MHmMd ofice of pabUo foidsi t 
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is plainly said in a part of the report) ; or a change of the Au- 
burn plan, without any mixture with the Pennsylvanian. 

If nothing more is designed than an improvement of admU 
nistration wherein experience has shown it to be imperfect, wc 
heartily concur in the recommendation of the New York So- 
ciety. As respects the Pennsylvanian plan, we desire nothing 
•more than its most complete administration, as has been repeat- 
edly said in this Journal; and if the Auburn plan is to be any- 
where maintained, as friends of humanity we cannot do other- 
wise than favour its reduction to limits within which its best 
friends shall find nothing to censure. If we look only to the report 
of the Committee on Discipline, their reference to the Pentonville 
model as " approximating" their views, would make it probable 
that the correction of some of the details of our administration 
is all that they require to content them with the separate plan. 
They want more exercise, perhaps; or an improved construc- 
tion ; or more frequent visitation ; or a new set of safe prison 
rewards. Be it so ; and then we shall no longer differ : our 
main principle will be recognised as the proper one, and success 
to its best administrator I 

Some persons have thought that a relaxation of the severities 
of associate prisons will be the proper reform ; that if the mild- 
ness of the Pennsylvanian regime be imparted to the administra- 
tion of the associate plan, we shall have a proper <* mixture/' 
Thus, at the Charlestown (Mass.) state prison, we find the dis- 
cipline loosened ; convicts are allowed to look upon visiters, 
and upon each other; and, if we are rightly informed, an occa- 
sional word is not, as formerly, considered to be a great disor- 
der: the influence of moral means there, and in other places, 
superseding the stricter and less desirable restraints, of bodily 
punishment 

Which of all these moods of change is to be understood on the 
part of the Society of New York ? Is it to affect the plan, or the 
administration? Which plant which administration? Or are 
these all to be mixed, as in the scheme of Professor Tellkampf ?• 

* In the New York Review for January, 1840, Art iv, there are mentioned two 
defects, which are said to be common to all known forma of prison diacipline. And 
it is proposed, first, that the administration of the separate plan be so conducted as 
to augment the comforts of a prisoner when he'approaches the end of his term ; and 
secondly, that a larger supply be given to discharged convicts. Are these amongst 
the improvements oootem^ted by the New York Society ? 
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We trust that the reader will not lose sight of a very impor- 
tant conclusion to which he is plainly directed by the move- 
ments in New York. Let him remember, that during many 
years the Auburn prison has been pointed to as a model ; that 
the question has been between the system there administered, 
and the plan of separation ; that the efforts of the Boston So- 
ciety have been both pledged and given to the association of 
criminals under the Auburn theory. Now, what is the obvious 
result ? In the state of New York, in which are the two largest 
associate prisons of the country, there has arisen a society of 
intelligent men, well informed of the history of their penitentia- 
ries, and having for the object of their union the establishment 
of the best system ; these gentlemen decide against the method 
which has been so long supported in their community, and tell 
us, that after all their experience of Mr. Dwight's model, they 
find it necessary to look for something better. Nay, more ; in 
Boston itself there has been formed an opposition, comprising 
men of education at least equal to that of the old school, who 
protest against the further diffusion of the doctrines of their se- 
cretary. In the midst, then, of the associate prisons, comes up 
the cry for a new system. On the other hand, what voice has 
been heard against separate prisons in those states in which 
they have been established t It is true, that the same persons 
in New York who are abandoning their old r^ime, intimate 
their distrust of the separate plan ; but it is to them a foreign 
discipline ; they know less of it than of their own ; and it is not 
surprising, even to us, that they yet withhold an assent which 
has been for so many years obstructed by ignorance and preju- 
dice. In Boston the reformers have been more fortunate ; for 
while renouncing their erroneous views, they have at once 
stepped upon the platform of truth, and have recognised the su- 
periority of separation over every known form of association. 
With augmented strength, then, at home, and sustained by the 
rapidly increasing favour of Europe, our friends meet the 
champions of the associate system ; the forces of the latter are 
broken ; some of their ablest auxiliaries have assumed a posi- 
tion of neutrality, or have joined our ranks ; the tide of con- 
test has turned ; and we may safely predict that, ere long, it will 
sweep over the discomfited remains of our adversaries. 
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The most remarkable improvement in respect to punishments, 
is to be found at Sing-Sing; and we may add, that in all the as- 
sociate prisons of the United States, less is expected from the 
rule of silence, than was formerly promised when the Auburn 
discipline had not been fully tried. At Charlestown, Sin<];-Sing, 
Auburn, Baltimore, Washington, &c., it is now proved that men 
cannot, by such methods as have been employed, be prevented 
from communicating. We assert knowingly^ that in these pri- 
sons, intercourse amongst the convicts is not wholly prevented; 
in some of them it is frequent What is the result ? The friends 
of association, abandoning the high tone which they at first as- 
sumed, are contented with the assertion that such communica- 
tions as take place, cannot do harm. The warden of the Mas- 
sachusetts penitentiary goes as far as to say that they are •* full 
as likely to be good and encouraging, as evil and debasing." 
How is it that this change has not been noticed by Mr. Dwight, 
in his reviews of prison history? The most striking case is yet 
to come. 

It is now well known that the matron of the female depart- 
ment of Sing-Sing, Mrs. Farnham, has introduced some reforms 
which reflect as much of discredit upon the previous manage- 
ment of that department, as they do of credit upon her own 
humane and laborious zeal. Fortunately we are able to lay 
before our readers that lady's own account of her experi- 
ment, as furnished in a letter from herself dated July 13th, 
1846, and addressed to the editor of this Journal. We have 
been permitted to quote in our article the following passages. 

" We have now in the female prison seventy-two convicts. Three 
less than this has been our average number for the last six months. 
Since the first of January last we have discharged eight and received 
sixteen. The new comers have been necessarily placed at once on an 
equal fooling with those who were here before them, because our 
prison affords no means of dividing its inmates, save by the infliction 
of solitary confinement. It is the more necessary to state this, be- 
cause our prisoners are now in the exercise of privileges greater, per- 
haps, than were ever before extended to a like class of persons. 

" Since the first of January^ they have enjmjed the privi/ege of 
speech — an essential modification^ not of their condition only^ but of 
THE SYSTEM, and one which could be made with safety only after 
long, careful, and thorough preparation. This I judged we had 
made, by nearly two years previous labour; and the event has 
proved that I was not mistaken. 

VOL. IL 29 
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" Many other social exercises and recreations, which have hitherto 
been esteemed incompatible with the objects of imprisonment, are em- 
braced in our present mode of government. You will wish to know 
the cfiect of these measures, so far as the short period of time since 
they were instituted can go to show it. 

" The mere order of our prison has never been so good as under 
these rules, and its moral life has taken new growth from the period 
whence they dale. With much of the liberty which would be enjoyed 
in the ordinary social state, come many of the trials incident to life in 
the world ; and the proper meeting and conquering of these is the ex- 
ercise of virtue, whether in a prison or elsewhere. The harmony of 
the prisoners with the purposes and wishes of the officers was never 
so nearly entire. We very rarely have occasion to do more than to 
expostulate with one who exhibits unwillingness to conform to our 
rules; and the intercourse among themselves, though restrained by 
little else than their own sense of what is proper and right, has on 
one single occasion only been productive of any thing but slight dif- 
ferences, such as daily occur among all persons whose minds are not 
regulated by virtue and intelligence. 

'* If it be asked, how it is possible that depraved and criminal females 
should conduct social intercourse with such a degree of propriety, I 
answer, that they do so because they feel around them the influence 
of wholesome regulations and superior moral power, and because they 
set a high estimate upon the privilege itself, not only as a means of 
enjoyment, but also as evidence that in them are yet recognised human 
capabilities and desires. Another means, which is indispensable to 
sustain them in a condition for the use of such privileges, is continued 
instruction of a kind not addressed to their intellectual faculties alone, 
but adapted to stimulate their better feelings and regulate the action 
of the propensities. 

** In short, before such a plan could be introduced into any institu- 
tion with safety, it would require to be brought under an undisputed 
moral government, that should be sustained by the daily and hourly 
appliances of kindness, instruction, and admonition, added to capacity 
and faithfulness on the part of all in charge. When such a state of 
things is realized, the prison becomes what it should be — a place of 
reformation and moral and intellectual growth ; and then social inter- 
course between its inmates, so far from being mjurious or dangerous, 
must be felt to be profitable and promotive of the true purposes of 
penal infliction. 

" If it be questioned whether such a condition be attainable in crimi- 
nal institutions generally, I answer that it assuredly is even now, and 
will be easily so, when humanity and intelligence rule the makers as 
well as the administrators of criminal law." # » ♦ * • 

** I have no hesitation in saying that the measures which have been 
followed by such happy results in the female department, would be 
attended with fourfold efficacy in the other. There are more gravity 
and fixedness of purpose, and larger capacity to appreciate and be- 
come interested in great results, among males than females. In addi* 
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tion to this, the variety of character and education among male crimi* 
nals is infinitely greater than among females of the same class. 

"Few or none of the better class of women in our country ever 
become the tenants of prisons ; but many men are found in them who 
unite to fine natural endowments the advantages of education and long 
association with refined society. It were superfluous to say that such 
men, and many far inferior to them, are better prepared to appreciate 
just and generous effort in their behalf than our ignorant, stupid 
women who, with few exceptions, come from the very dregs of so- 
ciety, and have to be educated in the alphabet of virtue, decency, and 
self-respect." 

The first impression made by the foregoing extracts must be 
one of astonishment at the contrast which the present discipline 
of the female department at Sing-Sing offers with that which 
has been so long urged by the friends of association. Looking 
back over the history of congregate prisons in the United 
Stales, we see an array of rules and reasons in favour of the 
strictest isolation of convicts. The reports of prison keepers, 
and those of the Boston Society, proclaim that silence has been 
the grand object in the conduct of discipline. The theory of 
Auburn still nominally maintains its place, but how altered is 
the tone of some of its old friends! At Sing-Sing a " change 
of system^' is silently permitted to be effected ; the rule of silence 
is cast aside, amongst the female convicts, and the safety of in- 
tercourse is left to no guards but those of a moral kind.* No 
one can read the matron's narrative without feeling respect for 
a lady who has had the benevolence to plan, the courage to 
undertake, and the skill to accomplish, such a change as she 
describes. But, whatever our regard for her character thus at- 
tested, the question of discipline is in nowise determined by her 
attempt. We cannot venture to assume that this privileged 
community is what the Prison Society of New York contem- 
plate; still less can we receive this new regime as an improve- 
ment, although we concede freely that its administration evinces 
most desirable moral fitness on the part of its directress. Yield- 

* By the new ** Rules of the Mount Pleasant State Prison/* adopted September 
9th, 1846, by the Board of Inspectors, it is provided that convicts **are not to ami- 
munieate with each other or with the contractors, or their agents, by speech^ or by 
writings signs, or motions, except when absolutely necessary for the performance 
of their duty, or by permission of their keeper.** It is not for us to reconcile this 
with the mode of government of the female department, nor with the last report of 
the inspectors of Auburn, who still cling to a theoretical silence. 
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ing all due credit to herself, and recognising the value of her 
experience in the enforcement of those philanthropic principles 
to which our own society have always looked as the best guides 
of reform, we nevertheless remember that there is an antece- 
dent improbability, derived from experience in numerous prisons, 
which requires of us to see more of the results of Mrs. Farn- 
ham's experiment before we give to it our confidence. We are 
informed of no support which it derives from the opinions of 
men practised in prison discipline; it is directly opposed by the 
conclusions of the friends of the Auburn as well as of the sepa- 
rate system ; even Professor Tellkampf has not gone as far in 
favour of his second and third divisions.* Besides, a lady whose 
acquaintance with prisoners is more extensive than that of Mrs. 
Farnham, and who has specially directed her inquiries to the 
subject of intercommunication, (we refer to Mme. Josephine 
Mallet,) has decided most firmly against the ground taken by 
the matron of Sing-Sing.f That her estimate of moral means 
is sufficiently high, her work abundantly shows; and we are 
sure that its perusal will satisfy readers of every party that she 
enters with proper intelligence and feeling into the moral life 
and prospects of the depraved of her sex ; a more eloquent ad- 
vocate these are not likely soon to have. Miss Dix, whose ex- 
amination of prisons in the United States has been such as to 
qualify her in an eminent degree for a decision upon such a 
subject, and whose heart is warmed by the strongest zeal for 
criminals of both sexes, has in the plainest manner signified her 
disapprobation of any plan short of that of separation. 

" But," Mrs. Farnham may say, •* these persons have never 
tried my plan ; they are relying upon the experience of insti- 
tutions in which there are no such means employed as I have 
introduced for the preservation of order and for the reformation 
of individuals : you are only opposing theory to my experi- 
ment." What, then, has been done at Sing-Sing T To an ad- 
ministration under which disorder and physical means pre- 

* It is aignificaiit of his opinion upon the dangers of speech, that Profl T. per- 
mits intercommunication only to prisoners who have been sentenced for life as ui- 
corrigible ; and who are to be confined in a distinct building. 

t See Let Femmet en Prison, cau$e9 de Uur* cAtUes, mmftnt de U9 rdwmr, 
Paris, 1845. 
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vailed over regular moral discipline, has succeeded one by 
which the moral and intellectual faculties are attempted to be 
placed in their proper relationship with the lower propensities 
of our nature. Kindness and instruction have been substituted 
for harshness and neglect of regular culture. The personal in- 
fluence of the officers is founded upon a regard for the comfort 
of the prisoners, and a just consideration of their claims as hu- 
man beings. Self-respect is encouraged ; and the severity of 
penal infliction is tempered by those indulgences to which a 
hope of reformation always inclines a benevolent mind. Cheer- 
fulness on the part of the instructors mitigates the rigour of 
condemnation ; and confidence in the good-will of the keeper 
inspires the convict with gratitude, and a desire to please. The 
periodical teaching of branches of knowledge, attractive in 
themselves, and offering the charm of novelty to the taught, 
opens the field of thought beyond the limits within which 
thought has been trained to criminal exercise; and prepares the 
way for a voluntary pursuit of harmless, if not profitable infor- 
mation. The tone of feeling is elevated and strengthened, in 
harmony with the example of the officers ; and sympathy faci- 
litates the conversion to which each prisoner is stimulated by a 
new view of her interests. Such we understand to be the de- 
sign of Mrs. Farnham ; and such, if we read aright, are the 
results which she believes to have been in many cases obtained 
under her administration. 

Now let the reader observe, first, that this kind of treatment 
must, according to every thing known of our nature, lead to a 
better exterior deportment; that is, one more in conformity with 
the requisites of a truly moral system. Second, that to obtain 
its indulgences, nothing more is necessary than an outward sub- 
mission to rule, and an exhibition of those signs of contrition, 
gratitude, and good resolutions, which cost nothing to the de- 
praved, and are found in greatest abundance amongst the worst 
convicts.* Third, that as long as conversation is permitted. 



* See what was laid on thii sabject on pp. 141-2, and 396-7 of this volame of 
the Journal Since those pages were printed, we have ourselves heard from the 
wardens of several associate prisons, the strongest confirmation of what is there 
written. One of them said to us, referring to a man of depraved life whom he had 
never punished, **sach men never get into difficulties ; the worst man out of doors 

29* 
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the most hardened will have ample opportunity for the inter- 
changes of thought and purpose, which they desire in such a 
situation ; and that the occasional detection of evil communica- 
tions will not suffice to prove the vigilance or success of the 
supervision. The matron will not venture to assert that she 
knows as much as a fourth part of the topics current amongst 
the worst prisoners. Indeed, it is not improbable that self- 
delation, in trivial cases, may be used as a blind by those who 
have important arrangements on foot; and thus the feigned 
evidence of contrition, and of a desire to uphold the officers, 
may become the means of protection to those who are concoct- 
ing the most fatal designs. Fourth, that the time which has 
elapsed since the beginning of the experiment, is too short to 
enable us to judge of its effects, except by the fallacious indica- 
tions of prison life. Fifth, that the mischiefs of intercommuni- 
cation are proved by many years of successful experience ; and 
the preventive now proposed for these is one which, however 
preferable to the methods heretofore employed at Sing-Sing, is, 
nevertheless, of too doubtful an efficacy, when directed upon 
obstinate and hypocritical criminals, to warrant our relying 
upon it as a safeguard. Sixth, that if classification^ which is 
demanded by Mrs. Farnham,* be superadded to the arrange- 
ments already existing, the first result must be, to throw toge- 
ther some of the most dangerous subjects, an evil which is in 
part avoided in the project of Professor Tellkampf ; and again, 
for reasons already given, we may expect to see, even amongst 
the most select classes, individuals of confirmed wickedness, 
who have made a prison reputation as hopeful candidates for a 
place with the reformed. 

The peculiar difficulties which are said to attend the applica- 
tion of Mrs. Farnham's plan to females, will not materially 
affect our conclusions respecting the success of such a plan in 
our male prisons. The sensibilities to which we must appeal 
may be less favourable, on the whole, amongst the former; 
but certainly there are evils to be feared, (including the risks to 
mere custody,) which offer their greatest resistance amongst 

makes Uie best prisoner.'* AnoUier warden pointed to a convict who had been 
many years in confinement, and said, " there is a bad man, but a good prisoner.** 
* Mrs, Famham speaks of four classes ! 
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male prisoners. It may be true, that the proportion of minds 
of the lowest depravity, to the whole number of convicts, 
is greater in a female prison. The state of morals in the com- 
munity, no less than the actual experience of our prisons, 
confirms this view of the case. But when we are calculating 
for the whole number of prisoners of both sexes, and look to 
the probable character of officers, it would be erroneous to 
take this fact as conclusive in favour of the new discipline, 
even were its effects at Sing-Sing ascertained to be what they 
are believed to be by the matron. 

Apart from other considerations, it is enough to say, that 
we would not trust the discipline of a prison to the grati- 
tude, the sympathy, and the delicate sensibilities of any mass 
of convicts. These feelings ought to be encouraged ; and they 
may oAen be successfully used to elevate the morale^ and to 
control the conduct of individuals; but it will be a fatal day 
for the penitentiaries of the country when the convicts are 
thrown together, with no other restraints than these, and the 
espionage of their keepers. Much as we value the intellectual 
culture which it is proposed shall be maintained, we cannot 
think it sufficient to prevent the mischiefs which are threatened 
from the side of morality. 

We repeat, that the change made by Mrs. Farnham is not 
assumed to be identical with the undefined purposes of the New 
York Association ; but, since it has been openly proposed to 
combine associate rooms with separate cells, and the former are 
to be filled by classification, the example of the female depart- 
ment at Sing-Sing may be urged to show the safety of the new 
scheme. We exhort our fellow citizens of New York to look 
well at what is known and tried on both sides of the great line 
of controversy ; to remember that the administration of both of 
the leading plans of imprisonment might be varied, and yet the 
main subject of discussion remain unaffected. To make a bet- 
ter selection of officers, to moderate the severity of inflictions, 
to introduce a more abundant supply of comforts, to improve 
the hygienic regulations ; in short, to perfect the practical ap- 
plication of either plan, is not to change it Let us add, that 
while we are casting about for a novelty, and i^re amusing our- 
selves with dim conceptions of an *< American system,'' we 
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may be neglecting the sufficient instruction furnished by a sys- 
tem already tried. In our anxiety to escape imaginary evils to 
which prejudice has given the semblance of reality, we may be 
flying from the true line of safety. 

After writing the foregoing, we received an edition of Mr. 
Sampson's Rationale of Crime^ with Kales and Illustrations by 
Mrs. Farnham^ just published. Both the text and the notes are 
founded upon minute phrenology^ as this term is now under- 
stood; indeed, the object appears to be to incorporate the phy- 
siological tenets of the school of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 
with the jurisprudence of the country. We here refer to the 
notes, as furnishing a key to the designs and management of 
the matron of Sing-Sing. In the appendix, there appear some 
statements and inferences which bear directly upon the topics 
which have been presented in the series of articles just con- 
cluded. 

Mrs. Farnham assumes that the advantages which have at- 
tended the erection and management of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary have been such, that " it would be idle to suppose that a 
state of things more favourable to a liberal and sound adminis- , 
tration of the [separate] system will be any where realized than 
in Philadelphia." In this she manifests the same want of ac- 
quaintance with the history of that institution, which is so com- 
mon amongst the friends of association ; and she falls into the 
oAen corrected error of supposing that the designs of those at 
whose instigation and under whose influence it was erected, 
have been modified ; that " the desire to separate the criminal 
from his associates, for the purposes of punishment, has gradu- 
ally been supplanted by the theory of secluding him from the in- 
fluence of vicious associates, for purposes of moral regenera- 
tion." However true this may be with respect to certain citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, it is not true as respects those who first 
recommended the separate discipline, those through whose 
watchfulness and personal eflbrt it has been formally adopted, 
those who have been its advocates and expounders for more 
than half a century, and who now answer for it after an expe- 
rience which forbids the suspicion of rashness, or of unfounded 
theoretical presumption. The text of Mr. Sampson itself con- 
tains (p. 69) a confutation of the notes in this respect. From 
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the first appeal of the Prison Society of Philadelphia, to the first 
report of the inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary, we chal- 
lenge the production of any evidence which can sustain the as- 
sertion above quoted. The entire series of official reports will 
furnish none on which it can bfe rested. This Journal has shown 
how it has happened, that accomplishing so nnuch, more has 
not been effected ; and the history of the progress of reform 
will suffice to explain the state of things when our movement 
was begun, and the causes which have retarded the perfection 
of administration, not only in our state, but every where. The 
first article upon the " changes of the Pennsylvanian system," 
contains a full answer to the notion, that our penitentiaries are 
to be considered the best possible examples of the separate dis- 
cipline. We are proud of them, nevertheless, and with reason; 
but our cry is excelsior, and we shall advance. What we have 
done in the face of strenuous opposition, shall be our guarantee 
for success in the attempt to make our institutions still more 
like the design. The difficulties before us are not peculiar to 
our plan of discipline; and the same tide of improvement which 
is to mark the next era of reform in associate prisons, will be 
found to have carried onward our own administration. 

Mr. Sampson, in the midst of a correction of Dickens' mis- 
representations, says that " the amount of solitude to which the 
prisoners are subjected [in the Eastern Penitentiary] appears to 
be unnecessary and crueV* Mrs. F. calculates that only " fifteen 
minutes of each twenty-four hours" are passed by our prisoners 
in any society, whether of officers or visiters ; and says that no 
one can maintain that such a solitude is the most favourable state 
for the reform of criminals. She further says, that a criminal 
is to be reformed for society, not for solitude ; that he is to be 
fitted for the exercise of justice, respect, charity, forbearance, 
and self-denial ; thai a seclusion for a few months even, unfits the 
mind for social duties and engagements^ and begets a morbid 
sensitiveness whichmakes us shrink from society and dread the 
trials it imposes on us. Not satisfied with the repetition of this 
set of generalities, the inapplicability of which as objections to 
a separation of convicts has been shown sufficiently to convince 
every thing but prejudice, the annotator ventures the incautious 
assertion, that if a man of ordinary mental strength and inteUi^ 
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gence should spend seven, ten, or fourteen years in the solitary 
cells at Philadelphia, those who have him in charge, or dismiss 
him at the expiration of his term, would doubtless pronounce his 
mind uninjured, if he went away neither idiotic, demented, nor 
the subject of active mania. 

More than two thousand convicts have been imprisoned at 
Cherry Hill alone. They have been inspected by gentlemen, 
who, the representation of the annotator notwithstanding, are at 
least the equals of that lady in a knowledge of human nature 
and the requisites of social life. At Pittsburg and at Trenton 
we might find a like number of convicts who have undergone 
the solitude which, according to her, ** unfits for social duties 
and begets a morbid sensitiveness," &c. The terms of confine- 
ment have been from one year upward, even to seven and ten 
years ; yet with knowledge of the facts after experience^ we 
are justified in saying, with all courtesy but with all plainness, 
that the lady has entirely misapprehended the result — that she has 
allowed herself to substitute a theoretical inference for an ascer- 
tained truth. By such a course is it that our fellow-citizens of 
New York have been induced to imagine new projects — new 
combinations; adopting, while they profess to reject, the worn- 
out weapons of our early adversaries. 

With respect to the changes rung upon the alleged loss of 
social habits, we may sum up the whole question in the words 
of M. Moreau-'Christophe, which we designed to quote at a pre- 
vious page, and accidentally omitted. '* // is objected that the 
separate system destroys social habits in a being by nature social, 
and who must re-enter society after his discharge from prison. 
What society, what social habits are meant t Is it those of thieves? 
These are to be proscribed, dissolved, decomposed to their last ele* 
ments ; and in this relation, the separate system, by destroying 
habits and depriving the discharged of the ability to resume them, 
accomplishes the highest act of morality, the highest social justice. 
Are we to understand the society of honest people? But the object 
of the separate system is precisely to initiate the guilty into social 
habits of which they are ignorant, or to restore them to social ha" 
bits which they have lost, by placing them in contact only with 
honest people, and by permitting virtue alone to visit the cell of 
vice.'' The experienced Inspector General would doubtless be 
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surprised at the attempt to accomplish the same end by allowing 
not only association but conversation amongst convicts, on the 
supposition that with the aid of their keeper and the sensibilities 
which he has excited, the prisoners will be " prepared for honest 
society and an honest life." 

To prove that the moral and intellectual discipline at Cherry 
Hill is not perfect, is not equivalent to a demonstration of the 
propriety of associating prisoners. There are difficulties inci- 
dent to all methods of prison government, and very often we 
must choose between evils. It would not be impossible by the 
principles of the book before us to show that an individual dis- 
cipline is the most promising. It would be impossible by those 
principles to satisfy unbiassed persons familiar with the habits 
of convicts that the mischiefs to be remedied are securely pro- 
vided for by any association of criminals. The examples of 
amendment given to us in the notes, although invested with the 
technicalities of a school, and illustrated by sketches of heads, 
would not be more influential with such judges than the simple 
narrative of like changes produced in our penitentiary, during 
every year of its operation. 

Except in the cases which may arise amongst the convicts 
themselves, requiring the exercise of "justice, respect, charity, 
forbearance, and self-denial," we see no reason why all the 
apparatus for moral improvement — all the motives and aids- 
contemplated by Mr. Sampson and his editor may not be as 
effectively used in a separate as in an associate prison. The 
true question then is, whether, for th% sake of the additional - 
temptations and opportunities afforded by a congregation of 
criminals, it is prudent to encounter the risks attendant upon 
their intercourse with each other? As regards the administra- 
tion, all experience has shown the superior moral advantages of 
our plan ; as regards the criminals, even the management at 
Sing-Sing must fail to prevent the evils to which their associa- 
tion has always led. Mr. Sampson himself says, that "in dan- 
gerous cases, where mitigation cannot be eflTected to the requisite 
extent, so long indeed as there exists cause of apprehension of bad 
results from the disordered person holding communication with 
others, it must always be necessary to keep him iw a state op 
SECLUSION APART FROM TBMPTATI05." * • » " Punishment from 
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man is not necessary ; when a patient is sufTering fronn fever, 
we do not attempt to ' punish' him, but we keep him in seclusion 
from all but his medical attendants (who run little risk of infec- 
tion), and we oppose his irrational desires, control his actions, 
and, if necessary, perform painful operations." To this phrase- 
ology as applied to a criminal, Mrs. Farnham adds, that " society, 
actuated by the spirit of true enlightenment and humanity, will 
recognise his necessity and right to be spared temptation^ and to 
be aided in the exercise of his higher faculties. Could we fore* 
seef when placing an individual in any position^ that its strongest 
temptations would be addressed to those propensities which are 
most powerful in him^ and did we regard his moral well-beings we 
should most assuredly modify our treatment of him by that know 
ledgeJ* And again; *'the universal and invariable law is, that 
propensity continually appeals to propensity, sentiment to senti- 
ment, and intellect to intellect. The relation of each class of 
faculties in one individual to the same in another, is as fixed and 
definite as that of sound to the ear, light to the eye, or odour to 
the olfactory nerve." By what reasoning then are convicts to 
be associated? The greater part of the notes show that the 
natural and acquired tendencies of criminals are towards each 
other and towards crime ; that in many cases these are beyond 
hope of cure. Now, conceding that man is a " social being," 
how does it follow that the association of convicts is necessary 
or proper t Certainly not by any sound view either of that class 
of men, or of the capabilities of any prison regime. A common 
fallacy of the opponents of separation has been, to infer the ex- 
pediency of a society of rogues, from that of a society of men 
in general ; to make the social nature of the race a proof that 
those individuals who are unfit for any society should form one 
by themselves in prison. A like fallacy it is, to conclude the 
question of discipline by stating the advantages of making it 
conform with the social qualities of its subjects. Those who, 
with Mrs. Farnham, treat at large of those qualities, would have 
the reader infer that nothing more than the exposition of them 
is required to settle the question in favour of the associate system. 
They overlook the fact that the friends of separation have always 
recognised the existence of those qualities; that the stress of the 
question is elsewhere, viz., in the proposed method of discipline. 
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The very principles on which this is urged are shown by expe- 
rience to render it more fruitful of evil than of good ; and, there- 
fore, however desirable may be the realization of the beautiful 
idea of a school of virtue in a jail ; however welcome any me- 
thod of restraint and education which shall procure for us the 
safe exercise of social propensities amongst convictSj such a 
school, such a method, is not furnished to us by the projectors 
of New York. 

We had written the foregoing, when there came to hand the 
report of the minority of the Boston Committee, Dr. S. G. Howe, 
and Messrs. Mann and Sumner. These gentlemen, old friends of 
association, tell us, that although the convicts with whom they 
conversed in the Eastern Penitentiary wished (very naturally) 
for more society than they enjoyed, yet they " all agreed that 
the companionship of other convicts would be injurious to them.'' 
Speaking of the alleged advantages of society in prison, those 
gentlemen pertinently inquire, ** if this social union of criminals 
be good, why strive so hard to confine it to the intercourse of 
the eye, why suppress the friendly signal, why choke the rising 
word, why forbid the only kind of language through which mo- 
ral and religious impressions can be conveyed, namely, speech?** 
Perhaps it was this course of thought which suggested to Mrs. 
Farnham the idea of opening the gates of speech to convicts; 
if so, she has been less wise than the gentlemen of Boston, whose 
words we now quote. "Is it not absurd to argue, as some would 
seem to do, that unless this social intercourse is with convicts, the 
men will die or go mad? It really amounts to this; and if all 
the medical authorities in the world, and all the statistics that 
have ever been gathered, should assert that the separate system 
prisons have made men mad by too much seclusion, we should 
simply reply, the system has been badly administered, and the 
remedy is easy — give more society to the prisoners — but let it be 
the society of the good." After a comparison of the two leading 
systems, the same gentlemen say, that few and inadequate as 
are the opportunities for self control and the exercise of good re- 
solutions^ under the separate system^ they are far greater than 
under its rival.** 

While we advert to these grounds of exception to the notes, 
and to their representation of facts of which the writer evidently 

VOL. II. 30 
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IS only partially informed, we must express our gratification at 
the high moral tone which is generally maintained, and at the 
justice with which the rights of convicts and the duties of so- 
ciety towards them are enforced. Whatever may be thought 
of the physiological opinions which qualify the whole, it cannot 
be otherwise than pleasing to all friends of reform to see a lady 
of Mrs. Farnham's character lending her efforts to elevate the 
office which she now fills to its proper place in the public esti- 
mation. The friends of the associate system owe her much for 
the share which she has taken in the reforms at Sing Sing. If 
they approve of the peculiar instruction given by her to prisoners 
(of which see a curious exemplification at page 67), we interpose 
no objection in this place. That she has looked more success- 
fully at her theory than at the conditions of its application to 
prison systems, we are well assured. 



Art. III. — Report of a Minority of the Special Committee of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society f appointed cU the annual meet- 
ingf May 27th, 1845. Boston, 1846. pp. 90. 

In our last number we stated a few of the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of a committee of the Boston So- 
ciety to revise the annual report of the secretary, and to exa- 
mine the Philadelphia prisons, &c.* The character of our in- 
formation did not then appear to warrant our entering more 
into detail respecting the movements of the committee, whose 
report it was not proper to anticipate by the publication of 
private statements. This difficulty is removed by the appear- 
ance of the pamphlet before us. It is the production of Dr. 
S. G. Howe, and is presented as the report of a minority. The 
reader will see, however, the author's assertion that the vote 
or Mr. Dwight made this a minority report. No comments of 

• The names of the committee were not correctlj stated. Thej were in ftct, 
8. 6. Howe, S. A. £liot, Charles Sumner, Horace Mann, Walter Channing, Louis 
Dwight, (the secretary,) and 6. T. Bigclow. Judge Edmonds of New York, was 
n o min al ly upon the committee, hot is said not to hare acted. 
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ours can render such a fact as this more impressive ; and what- 
e%'er advantage may be expected to result from the name of 
majority, which is to be given to the votes of members of the 
committee upon the other report not yet published, the world at 
large will not only disappoint the expectation, but set its censure 
upon a course which could thus compromise the objects of the 
appointment. 

It will be observed, too, upon how slight a basis rests the en- 
tire influence of the Society of Boston ; by how inappropriate 
an instrumentality is exercised that power, which has, during so 
many years, turned the public judgment aside from the true 
standard. Looking to the high position which the society has 
occupied, the tone which it has given to criticism upon prison 
systems, the multitude of appeals of which it has been the arbi- 
ter respecting questions of history and of discipline, its autho- 
rity with legislators and with private investigators, we read 
with astonishment, that at its ''business meeting,*' held May 
25th, 1846, there were only ten votes ; that eight of these were 
cast in favour of a management which shut from the light an 
important report upon the subject of prison discipline ; a report 
which was a minority report, only by reason of the vote of Mr. 
Dwight, upon whose official conduct and opinions it was to give 
judgment ; and that when the gentlemen whose eflbrts were thus 
impeded, attempted an appeal to the public meeting of members, 
they were crossed by Mr. Dwight^ who strove to silence them 
in the manner that we stated in our last number ! Truly, the 
justification which we found for Mr. Charles Sumner, is magni- 
fied tenfold, when we discover that he was struggling against 
such private influences of Mr. Dwight's personal friends; and 
we are in proportion gratifled, that the presiding officer was the 
distinguished Dr. Wayland, whose sense of justice and know- 
ledge of propriety, repressed the indecorous interference of the 
secretary. We take up the document before us, not as a mino- 
rity report; for no sensible person will permit the secretary to 
weigh a feather against us, nor the action of either branch of the 
committee. Judge Edmonds did not act with the gentlemen 
from Boston ; and his known character, no less than the views 
which he has expressed as a member of the New York Prison 
Association, assures us that he could not have countenanced 
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the extreme measures of the Dwight party. There remain then, 
Mr. Elioty (who accompanied the main body of the committee,) 
Mr. Bigelow, (who visited the Eastern Penitentiary after the 
others had left Philadelphia,) and Mr. Walter Channing. Now, 
apart from any comparison of personal qualifications, which we 
have no inclination to make in this place, we happen to know that 
neither Mr. Eliot nor Mr. Bigelow bestowed as much time, nor 
as minute attention, during their personal examination 'of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, as were given by Dr. Howe and Mr. C. 
Sumner ; so that, whatever the value of their research in other 
respects, in this they have not laid as good a foundation, as have 
the two gentlemen last named. We have not been enabled to as- 
certain that Mr. W. Channing's inquiries have been equal even 
to Mr. Dwight's, in the particulars necessary to a rational con- 
clusion. Conceding, then, equal ability to all the members of 
the committee, we have no reason, specially, to distrust the re- 
port of Dr. Howe and Messrs. Sumner and Mann. 

It will be seen that this is one of the numerous cases in which 
persons formerly opponents of the separate system, have been 
convinced of their error and have become advocates of the dis- 
cipline which they once condemned. Assuming, then, that as 
respects the general abilities of these three gentlemen, they are 
no better for the settlement of a question of discipline than are 
the friends of the secretary, yet when six members of a com- 
mittee (we throw Mr. Dwight out of the question) are reporting 
the result of their inquiry into the previous course of the Society 
at large; and three of the six, influenced by what they have 
learned during the discharge of their duty, report against the 
conduct of the Society and in favour of a particular system; 
and the Society is bound by its constitution to '* promote the 
improvement of public prisons" ; and there is in existence such 
a mass of evidence as has grown up within a few years in the 
United States and in Europe ; what would be the conclusion of 
men sincerely desirous to ascertain the truth and to secure the 
welfare of the institutions on behalf of which they profess to 
act? Would not the equal division of opinion in the committee 
in such circumstances be itself a fact worthy of serious notice! 
And unless the Society were to be considered pledged to one 
form of discipline as long as any members should remain to 
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keep alive its organization, unless the triumph of Mr. Dwight 
and his party were to be paramount to the *< improvement of 
public prisons,*' would not the Society publish all the evidence 
which they had collected? We can easily understand how, in 
a mere conflict of political parties, eager for place, power, and 
profit, the rivalry of the partisan may outstrip the action of the 
patriot ; and we see every day, in forensic discussions, that the 
zeal of the advocate is not tempered by the impartiality which 
is exercised upon the bench ; but in a society which pro- 
claims itself the friend of reform, the promoter of sound dis- 
cipline, the disinterested agent of an instructed benevolence, 
we cannot comprehend how the accumulated proofs are to 
be sifted by a party hand, and every thing thrown away or 
buried which has not the shape and hue of a party standard. 
The Society of Boston is bound to let the world see the fruits 
of its labours. To convert a minority report into a majority 
report by the vote of Mr. Dwight ; to bury the misnamed mi- 
nority report, and to set apart the other for publication as the 
evidence in the case, is a stretch of partisanship not excused by 
any thing within our knowledge. If the whole body of mem- 
bers were capable of discussing properly the subject of disci- 
pline; if every man of them were a Livingston, a De Tocque- 
ville, or a Julius in respect to his fitness for this business, the 
course which has been pursued would be improper. Consti* 
luted as the society is in fact, and managed as its aflairs have 
been shown to be, the injury to its interests is placed beyond 
reasonable doubt.* It may be that from the moment at which 
an individual avows his preference of the separate system he is 
ipso facto disqualified for any participation in the researches of 

• It is now shown that we were not in error when we stated that the society 
receiyed and approved without inyestigration the documents compiled by the secre- 
tary. Dr. Howe says "the a^rent, or secretary, is de facto the society. He acts 
for it, speaks for it, and directe iU whole policy." Again : ** Our society nnmben 
among its members some of the most eminent and able men in the country, but 
we belieye that very few, if any, of them take any active part in the inspection of 
prisons or coUecUon of information. They seem to Uiink that the wisest course is 
to leave the actual business of the Society to an able agent, to whom they pay a 
liberal, but not eitravagant salary. We believe we hazard little in saying that the 
vast majority of them form their opinions respecting the merits ofprissnsfnm Ms 
reports,^ 

80» 
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the association: although a convert, urged to his new opinions 
by stress of proofs; although opposed to men at least as closely 
wedded to a system as he now is; yet his testimony is doubtful 
because of his adoption of a new faith. Such seems to be the 
opinion of the Dvvight party at Boston, if we may judge by their 
recent proceedings. The reverend secretary cannot t\ave alto- 
gether forgotten a most valuable lesson which he has, doubtless, 
many times expounded to the edification of his hearers. He 
surely remembers that, in modern times, when the rage for 
opinion was hottest, it was thought no mean advantage to be 
able to point the unbeliever to him who, from the schools of Ci- 
licia, and from the feet of Gamaliel, turned to the championship 
of a new doctrine ; and when the Porch, and the Academy, and 
the halls of Eclecticism, sent their converts to the spreading 
faith, has it been deemed any less advantage that the testimony 
of these was published in the name of their new master? Why, 
unless this lesson is unheeded, is there so little respect manifested 
for a system which every day draws to it unwilling adherents? 
Why is the united voice of those converts treated with open or 
silent contempt? From England, from France, from Prussia, 
from Holland and Belgium, yes from the midst of the Society 
of Boston, these witnesses have arisen. Can their value be di- 
minished by the very fact which ought most to strengthen our 
confidence in a system which has gathered them even from 
quarters so inauspicious? We hnve yet to see the time when 
any members of a committee of the Philadelphia Society, con- 
vinced by the array of proofs in favour of the associate disci- 
pline, present the proportion of three to three, or any other pro- 
portion, to the friends of separation. Could such a time arrive, 
and the superior benefits of association be attested, after such 
inquiries and by such persons as now support our claims, we 
should take shame to ourselves if, for the sake of consistency, 
or for any other reason, the new evidence should be concealed 
through our interference. The question is not who triumphs^ 
but what is best for the community at large and for the inmates 
of public prisons ; and to this we cling. 

It will be observed, further, that notwithstanding the nume- 
rous insinuations of unwillingness and fear on the part of the 
Inspectors, as respects the exhibition of the prison accounts, the 
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books of the Eastern Penitentiary were " offered" for the in- 
spection of the committee ; and every question was answered 
** promptly and satisfactorily." Our officers have not thought 
it necessary to swell the published reports by printing every 
minute item of expenditure and receipt. They make proper 
returns of these to the legislature ; and they state the aggregate 
for those who need no information of the details of half-dollars 
and cents. Let there be a comparison of the annual reports of 
the Eastern Penitentiary with those of the associate prisons of 
this country, with reference to discipline, health, instruction, and 
whatever is of real importance to the investigator, and we have 
no fear of the result Place side by side the last report of 
Auburn, and the last report of Cherry-Hill, and the contrast in 
our favour will be great. It remains to be shown what advan- 
tage is gained to the cause of prison reform by the circulation 
of such matters of account as swell the New York reports. 
Our officers take measures to spread the results of our experi- 
ment, in such a form as shall be convenient to the public; and 
when any inquirer shall be improperly thwarted by them in an 
attempt to learn the details of their outlay, it will be time 
enough to repeat the old charge of voluntary concealment. 

Again; it will be seen that the Secretary "went about" 
charging our inspectors with wilful misrepresentation ; and that 
the extent to which his attacks upon them were carried, was 
such as to call forth the indignant remonstrance of Dr. Howe. 
The efforts which that gentleman has made to obtain a with- 
drawal of the injurious allegations have evidently been stimu- 
lated by another motive than that of vindicating our Board 
before the public. Those who control the management of the 
Eastern Penitentiary are happily beyond the reach of any asper- 
sions from the Secretary or his coadjutors ; and they stand in 
no need of defence by any committee of the Society of Boston: 
but the reputation of that Society was at stake; its members 
were made responsible for a gratuitous and false statement, 
which, if believed, would expose the persons implicated to 
public disgrace; and the generous mind of Dr. Howe shrank 
from the idea of perpetrating this wrong. For the honour 
of the association, for the vindication of its members individu- 
ally, for the reputation of the city whose name was indissolubly 
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connected with the body from which the injustice had proceeded, 
he burned to relieve himself and his associates by an honest 
avowal and reparation. Though he has failed in the attempt 
to secure this act of justice from his fellow-members, the result 
will only exhibit in brighter relief his own claims to the respect 
of every upright man. 

We might prolong these prefatory observations, but our space 
is limiled, and we are desirous no longer to delay our extracts. 
The reader will not fail to note that much has been suppressed 
which, if the first draft had been published, would have con- 
firmed, if that could be necessary, the criticism which the secre- 
tary's reports have encountered in Europe as well as amongst 
ourselves. The document in its present shape presents only in 
part the reasons which have led the author to his judgment upon 
the course of Mr. Dwight. 

After stating in the preface that he had been a member of the 
Boston Society during many years, and that, supposing that 
perfect reliance could be placed in its reports, he was therefore 
a believer in the superiority of the Auburn system of prison 
discipline. Dr. Howe proceeds to mention the causes which led 
him to doubt the safety of his guide. The extreme partiality of 
the reports reacted upon him as it has upon so many others; 
and personal inspection of the principal prisons in the United 
States confirmed his scruples. The importance of the subject; 
the vast number of human beings whom it concerns ; the mis- 
chiefs of an imperfect discipline, and the peculiar responsibility 
which in our country fests upon the citizen, weighed heavily 
upon his awakened mind ; and he soon discovered that there 
were manifold objections to the boasted penitentiary of Auburn. 
** Finding that the system and the prisons which our Reports so 
warmly advocated and highly lauded fell far short of what the prisoner 
needed and had a right to demand, I examined those which it so un- 
sparingly denounced, and could not resist the conclusion, that they 
were more sound in principle and more humane in practice. I wished 
to induce others to examine the subject; but the bitter partisan spirit 
in which the Reports of our Society were written forbade the hope of 
seeing upon its pages (and there was no other publication of the kind 
in New England) any arguments or any facts which went to show 
the superiority of the Pennsylvania over the Auburn system, or which 
would even show the former to be worthy of any consideration. 

*' I conscientiously believed that those Reports were upholding the 
worst system, thereby standing in the way of improvement, and 
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working evil to the cause of Prison Reform. I was then a raember 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and when the bill came up, in 1843, 
for making the usual grant for the purchase and distribution of the 
Annual Reports of our Society, I used all the influence I could exert 
to oppose it. The bill did not pass. This was construed into an act 
of hostility, on my part, to the Society ; but, in truth, I did not love 
the Society less, — I only loved the good of the prisoner more ; my 
sole motive was to prevent the spread of error. 1 did not wish the 
broad seal of the State to be used to give currency to false doctrines. 
J did not wish to vote away the public money to be used for carrying 
on a pamphlet war upon what I began to think was the best system of 
Prison Discipline then in operation. 

'* I afterwards strove in various ways to awaken some interest in 
the subject, and to bring the merits of the Pennsylvania system before 
the public. At that time I had no personal acquaintance with a single 
individual connected with the government of the Pennsylvania prisons, 
but I knew them to be gentlemen high in the opinion of their com- 
munity, and I thought that they and their labours had been misrepre- 
sented in our Reports. I thought that the course which our Society 
had been led by the Secretary to adopt was uncourteous and unjust, 
and I so expressed myself to him repeatedly. Still the same conduct 
was pursued, and, previously to the last annual meeting, the Secretary 
went about charging the Directors of the Elastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania with wilful misrepresentation. At the annual meeting, in 
May, 1845, this charge was publicly and solemnly brought before a 
thronged audience, with the aggravating addition, that the wilful mis- 
representation was made for the purpose of upholding a system of 
cruelty. If this charge came not immediately from the Secretary, it 
was not denied that it was made at his instance, and in reliance upon 
his representations. The gentleman who made it is neither unkind 
nor uncourteous. 

^' Afler an animated discussion, a resolution was ofiered for the 
appointment of a committee, ' with instructions to inquire whether any 
modifications of the Secretary's Report were necessary, previous to 
its publication; and that the same committee be authorized in the 
name of the Society to request permission to examine the Philadelphia 
and other prisons, and to incorporate a report of their proceedings in 
the Annual Report of this Society.' The resolution was adopted by 
the Society, and a committee appointed, of which 1 was chairman. 
The object of the resolution was not only to bring the whole subject 
before the Society, but also to pass in review the Reports of the Se- 
cretary, to examine their partisan character, and their unfairness to 
the Pennsylvania system ; and in performing their duty, the committee 
could not avoid a sort of verdict upon his official conduct. Neverthe- 
less, to my surprise, he was not only placed upon the committee, but 
persisted in attending its deliberations, and by his vote made the report 
tchich I drew up a minority report, 

** That Report was written in the spirit of independent criticism, 
and therefore seemed very severe ; it treated the Reports of our Society 
precisely as though they had been the Reports of a society in some 
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distant part of the world ; it did not question the motives of our Se- 
cretary, but it did review his official conduct, make question of bis 
judgment, criticise his statements, and disprove his conclusions. The 
majority of the committee, consisting of Mr. Dwight, the Secretary, 
Mr. Eliot, the Treasurer, and Messrs. Bigelowand Channing, not only 
disapproved the draught of the Report, but pronounced it unjust to the 
Secretary and suicidal to the Society. I was willing to have every 
line of that Report submitted to the severest scrutiny ; I still maintain 
that it was just and true in every particular ; nevertheless, as I wished 
to have a Report in which the majority of the committee would agree, 
I consented to prepare a new one, and to confine myself as much as 
possible to the general merits of the great questions at issue. 

" When the second draught of a Report was submitted to the com- 
mittee, it found but little more favour at the hands of the majority 
than the first had. It was in vain that we of the minority urged that 
we alone should be held responsible for its statements, and requested 
that it might be published. A counter Report had been prepared by 
Dr. Channing, and approved by the majority, and it was maintained 
that a minority report had no legal existence. 

<* We would gladly have had both Reports spread upon the pages 
of the Society's Journal, but the Secretary insisted that there was no 
authority to do this ; — that the words of the resolution (by which the 
committee was created), ' to incorporate {he result of their proceedings 
with the Annual Report of the Society,' did not mean to print with 
the Annual Report. 

'* I had very good reason to suppose that such was the meaning, 
having prepared the resolution myself, but was overruled. The year 
passed away without our being able to procure the publication of our 
Report, and at last the whole matter came before the Society at a 
business meeting in May, 1846, and it was 

" * Voted, that the Reports of the majority and minority of the 
committee be referred to the Board of Managers, with directions to 
cause them to be printed as soon as the Jiinds necessary for the par- 
pose are placed at their disposal.' 

'' At the business meeting of the Society, May 25, 1846, Mr. Sum- 
ner oflered the following resolution : — 

'< ^ Voted, that the Reports of the committees appointed at the last 
annual meeting, now on file, be taken from the file, and incorporated 
with the Annual Report of the Society, in pursuance of the vote of the 
Society under which the cx)mmittee acted.' 

'* This was sustained by only one vote besides that of the mover, 
and was negatived, 8 to 2. 

'* Thus it was determined that our statements and opinions favour- 
able to the Pennsylvania system should not have the advantage of 
appearing in the Annual Report, which teemed with those adverse 
to it. 

" Moreover, I was forced to conclude that the vote to priDt our Re- 
port whenever the necessary funds were procured was equivalent to a 
decision not to print at all, because the income of the Society k lafgii 
because there is money enough to print much natlor ahool InaCb 
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asylums and other subjects foreign to the strict business of the Society, 
and because, whenever the Secretary appeals to the Society for any 
favourite measure of his own, the money is always forthcoming. 

** I was further confirmed in the opinion that it was not desired to 
give publicity to any opinions adverse to those of the Secretary, by 
the extraordinary course pursued by that officer at the late annual 
meeting. All the attempts of my friends and myself to obtain a fair 
hearing for the merits of the Pennsylvania system through the pages 
of our Journal having been defeated by action and by inaction, it was 
supposed we might make ourselves heard at the public anniversary 
meeting. On the day before the anniversary, therefore, the Society, 
at its business meeting, consisting often persons only, upon motion of 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, 

*' Voted, that it was not expedient to discuss the subject at the anni- 
versary meeting. 

** Notwithstanding this vote, Mr. Sumner obtained the floor at the 
annual meeting, and proceeded to speak, when the Secretary tried to 
stop him, and cried out, * Mr. President, the annual meeting was in- 
terrupted in this manner last year ; there are gentlemen present who 

are invited by the Committee of Arrangements to address us '* 

But here he was silenced by Dr. Wayland, the presiding officer, who 
maintained Mr. Sumner's right to the floor. He proceeded to show 
how the Reports of the Society had lost the confidence of the friends 
of Prison Discipline abroad by their partisan character, and urged the 
Society to come back to its proper ground of neutrality, and to admit 
free discussions of all systems. 

" Nevertheless, the anniversary passed over, and no vote was taken 
to explain or apologize for the rudeness to the Directors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania ; and no resolution was adopted for ad- 
mitting full discussion upon the pages of the Society's publications. 
Mr. Charles Sumner did, indeed, succeed in procuring the appdntment 
of a new committee, with precisely the same powers and objects as that 
of the last year ; — that is, a committee was appointed in May,' 1846, 
to do what the committee of 1845 had not done acceptably. The 
composition of this committee is remarkable in several respects. 

'* First, parliamentary usage required that Mr. Charles Sumner, 
who moved the resolution, should be chairman ; but, instead of that, 
Mr. Bradford Sumner, one of the warmest of the Secretary's party, 
was put at the head of the committee. 

" Next, parliamentary usage required that a majority of the com- 
mittee should be composed of persons known to be favourable to the 
object of the resolution; but, instead of that, the majority were known 
to be unfavourable. 

" Further, not only parliamentary usage, but common impartiality, 
indicated that the Secretary, whose official management was called in 

* " The editor of the * Lav Reporter,* commenting opon this remarkable fra^. 
ment of a speech, says it would seem that the addresses at the public meetinsrs of 
this Society are all cut and dried hefbrehand, a fact that might as well ha?e been 
kept back, nnder the circnnistancea, for the credit of all concemed.*'— Loto Re* 
jMr<ir, July, 1846, ^ 98. 
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question, should not be on the committeo ; but nevertheless he was 
placed there.* 

** It appeared to me, that, afler such inaction and one-sided action, 
I was justified in concluding that those who managed the Society would 
never allow the merits of the Pennsylvania system to be set forth up- 
on the pages of its Reports. It seemed that I was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Society ought not to be the pledged advocate of any 
system, but should set forth all that was good in each one ; for it had 
been pledged by a formal vote to uphold the Auburn system ; it had 
opened the pages of its Reports to all that could be scfid against the 
Pennsylvania system; and it had virtually refused to print my Report, 
which contained what could be said in favour of that system. There- 
fore, believing that Report to contain many truths which would be new 
and useful to the Society, Messrs. Charles Sumner, Horace Mann, and 
myself, resolved to print it ourselves. 

" I accordingly applied to the Secretary for the manuscript ; when, 
to my utter astonishment, I was told, in a written communication, that 
I should not have it. 

" This extraordinary refusal to print the document, or to let us print 
it, placed us in an unpleasant dilemma ; I had no copy of it, — and the 
only alternative seemed to be, to give up the thought of publishing it, 
or to bring an action at law for the recovery of what I considered to 
be my property. After several attempts to overcome the difficulty, it 
was decided to let me have a copy of my own manuscript. 

'* I then learned the reason of the refusal to give up the original, 
and, even if I were not sustained by the high character of Messrs. 
Mann and Sumner, who were associated with me, I should not hesi- 
tate to make it public. It was the fear and belief avowed by the Se- 
cretary, that we should remove the objectionable parts of the manu- 
script, and then print it as the document which the Society refused to 
print ; thus attempting to throw odium upon the Society by a mean 
and dastardly trick. I did not for a moment feel that any disgrace 
attached to me from being so suspected ; I hope none may ever attach 
to me from unjustly suspecting others. 

'* Having. at last got possession o^ a copy of my manuscript, I caused 
it to be printed, and it would have been published before, had it not 
been for the absence of the Secretary from the country. He is about 
to return, and can take what notice of it he sees fit." 

Dr. Howe has chosen, in consideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to forego the advantage of a general revision and 
correction of the report as presented. The modification of a 
few expressions, the addition of a few immaterial sentences for 
the sake of perspicuity, the omission of a sentence or two re- 
specting the secretary, and the final resolution proposed, are 
said to be the only changes made in the draft. The phrases 

* I have not the slightest fmspicion of any intentional unfairness on the port 
of the President, who made the appointments. 
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omitted, it is asserted, could not have formed any objection to 
publication. We are glad to find that Dr. H. does not assume 
that the prisons of Pennsylvania are perfect examples of the 
separate system ; and that he confines himself to a comparison 
of systems, except where another course is necessary for illus- 
tration. He thus relieves his reasoning of the restraints which 
must attend the identification of our plan of discipline with any 
single administration. 

After reporting the recommendation to modify the language 
of the secretary's annual report, so as to diminish its asperity 
respecting our prison, leaving the responsibility for its state- 
ments to rest upon that officer, the report adverts to the charge 
of intentional misrepresentation, which was directed against the 
inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary. The record of recom- 
mittals was alleged to have been falsified. This having been 
published in the Revue de Ligislation, was promptly confuted 
by M. Moreau-Christophe; and it is well suggested by Dr. 
Howe, that it is to be regretted that a more charitable spirit did 
not pervade the criticism so publicly made.* If our officers 
could be convicted of wilful falsehood on such grounds as are 
afforded in their report of 1843, what would become of the 
Secretary ! We cannot bring ourselves to pause on this subject. 

Of the reception given to the committee the following account 
is rendered. .• 

*' In pursuance of the resolution under which the Committee was 
appointed, four of them visited the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania in October last, and two others have since inspected it.f We 
were received with a hearty welcome, and treated with great kindness 
and hospitality. Every part of the prison was thrown open to us ; 
and we were permitted, and even invited, to go into the cells and talk 
alone with the prisoners. The books were offered for our ins|)ection, 
and every question respecting committals, statistics of health, insanity, 
expense, &c., was answered promptly and satisfactorily/' 

A favourable description is then given of the arrangements of 
the prison, and the appearance of the cells and prisoners; and 
the great kindness of the treatment is noticed. Reference is 
made to visits to Auburn prisons, and also to the discussions in 

* It was proclaimed ** before a vast audience,** at the public annual meeting of 
the Society. 

t It Beams, then, that Mr. Walter Channing had not visited the Eastern Peni. 
tentiary with relcrence to his duties on tliis committee. 
VOL. II. 31 
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Europe; and it is said that a vast mass of philosophical, prac- 
tical, and statistical evidence has been adduced in support of the 
principles of the Pennsylvania system ; and that the current of 
European opinion is setting strongly in favour of it." The So- 
ciety of Boston is therefore urged to a candid review of its past 
course of condemnation. It is reminded of the party warmth 
which has been excited, and quotations are presented from the 
extravagant praises bestowed by the secretary updn the Auburn 
penitentiary; praises which experience has so contradicted. 
The continual censures and forebodings respecting our institu- 
tion at Cherry Hill are pertinently recalled ; as is also the reso- 
lution of the Boston Society in 1838, by which it was pledged 
to introduce, not the •• improvement of prisons," but the system 
which it [i. e. the secretary] had uniformly recommended. 
The neglect to notice the most important movements in Europe 
and America in favour of the separate discipline, such as the 
reports of commissions, &c., while every fact on the side of 
association is carefully marked ; the spreading out of Messrs. 
Combe and Dickens in extenso upon the pages of the Journal, 
while travellers of equal respectability, who have thought other- 
wise than the former, are not even named ; are referred to as 
evidence of blind partiality : and Dr. H. expresses his regret 
that the society '* is not regarded as a high and disinterested 
tribunal that tries the merits of all prisons." 

In one respect we agree most heartily with this sentiment ; 
but we must be permitted a further remark. The Society of 
Philadelphia, as was lately said in the coq^munication of that 
body to the association of New York, was not founded to main* 
tain aparty. " In originating it^no scheme, or theory, or con- 
troverted principle of modern date, could have any influence;" 
the founders were not stimulated by " ambition to originate or 
advocate any new or peculiar method of discipline;" and after 
a long experience of the separate system, to which they were 
led by experience of the evils of association as tolerated in 
former time, the members are able to say that " they have never 
seen reason to doubt, for a moment, either the practicability or 
the moral and physical advantages of separation.'^ Meantime 
the support of public opinion has been increasing ; and the disci- 
pline, for the exemplification of which the world turned to Penn- 
sylvania, has been firmly grounded in the priocipal kiDgdoms 
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of Europe. It would be too much, in these circumstances, to 
expect that we shall feign an impartiality which we cannot feel. 
The proofs and auxiliary countenance which we have gained, 
while the cause of association has been declining, compel us to 
adhere to our first preference. It would be affectation to pre- 
tend that we stand neutral, or that we consider the tried methods 
of association as subjects of doubtful experiment. In like manner, 
as long as the members of the Society of Boston shall, by simi- 
lar evidence, or by any reasonable means of judgment, be con- 
vinced of the superiority of the system to which their secretary 
has adhered, we cannot in fairness ask that their opinion shall 
be concealed. Professing a design to ** promote the improve- 
ment of public prisons,'* they cannot do otherwise than throw 
their weight in favour of that plan which is shown best to 
answer the object of their organization. We have never 
blamed them for so doing; but for the manner in which they 
have allowed their officer to present the evidence, and for the 
temper in which our own efforts have been publicly treated. 
At the same time, we think that however earnest may have 
been the prosecution of that form of improvement which was 
regarded at Boston as the best, however clear the prospect may 
have seemed at the outset, yet when four out of five commis- 
sions had reported in our favour; when men, as well skilled as 
the secretary, had in every quarter avowed their conviction of 
error as respects the method of association ; when, to use the 
language of Dr. Howe, the current of European opinion was 
setting strongly in favour of the separate plan, after trial ; the 
case must be considered as changed ; and empty assertions and 
predictions were no longer to be used instead of proofs. To 
select an insignificant fact as corroborative of former reports, 
while those other and more significant facts were concealed, 
was not to be justified by the position which the Society had 
taken, nor by its continued preference of the system to which it 
was pledged. If the increased resources of our own friends had 
been mentioned only to be criticised ; if the reasons alleged for 
the progress of our discipline in Europe had been published with 
the sole view to their confutation ; still there would have been 
preserved at least the semblance of justice ; and we should not 
have been the first to censure the secretary for steadfastness in 
a cause in which we might then have believed him confident 
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The Philadelphia Society may well be excused if it finds 
motives for rejoicing in a retrospect of its share in the advo- 
cacy of the separate system ; but although its reputation is so 
nearly connected with that form of discipline, although there 
still live some of its members who were active when its pros- 
pects were least encouraging, and when the strife of opposition 
was even more embittered, because sustained by a few Penn- 
sylvanians; although it has again and again asserted its confi- 
dence in the propriety of its early recommendations to the legis- 
lature of the state, and it is by this very Journal reiterating in 
the most unquestionable shape, the same adherence; yet it seeks 
withal to maintain that self control which shall prevent its being 
at any period the slave of the past, should the progress of events 
disclose the inutility of its labours in the route which it has 
chosen* It is true, that much of the public action of its mem- 
bers has been confined to the repelling of assaults made by the 
friends of the associate system ; wanton and slanderous insinua- 
tions and open charges have been indignantly repelled by those 
who felt that not only personal character, but the interests of a 
miserable class of fellow-beings were threatened with a reck- 
less sacrifice on the altar of party; but is the burden of repre- 
hension, if any can be due to persons thus stimulated, to be laid 
wholly upon our side? The reports of the Boston Society have, 
as is truly said by Dr. Howe, '^ formed and directed the public 
opinion of New England upon the subject of prison discipline ;" 
and we think it not improbable, as he asserts, that ** few of that 
society read other documents upon the subject;" We trace their 
influence wherever misapprehension of the nature and history 
of our discipline has impeded its progress. If, then, we have 
striven with any earnestness to remove misconception ; if, as a 
preliminary to discussion, we have sought to strip the question 
of ideas which have no relevance to its merits ; if, in a word, 
we have desired to destroy the false impressions produced by 
those Boston reports, is it to be thence concluded that our opi- 
nion of success is limited to a defeat of our immediate adversa- 
ries ; that we have assumed the ground of mere partizanship, 
and have ceased to look with our ancient zeal for the best mode 
of " alleviating the miseries of public prisons?" This Journal 
shall bear witness against so illy founded a supposition. In 
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¥^hat article has it confounded a single prison with a system, — 
an administration with a plan of discipline? Where has it 
grouped prisons imperfectly administered, that the results of in- 
spection might tell against the system nominally maintained in 
those places ? Where has it confounded the cruelties of Auburn 
and Sing-Sing with the rule of silence? Where in any publica- 
tion of the same kind, can there be found as careful an absti- 
nence from statistics, which others have used without scruple 
against the associate prisons, but which concern only special 
modes of administration? When has it denied the defects which 
yet remain to be supplied in the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania? 
In what particular has it failed to credit the improvements of 
our friends in Europe ? That it has given forth no narratives of 
the triumphs of the associate system, is accounted for by the 
simple fact that there have been none. That it has decidedly 
spoken the well-known opinions of the Society under whose 
auspices it appears, needs no apology. That the Society itself 
has not yielded to suggestions of improvement, which, although 
they may offer advantages over the old mode of administering 
the associate system, present no new reasons against the sepa- 
ration of convicts, nor any secure promise of protection against 
the known evils of congregate rooms, cannot be regarded as 
indicative of a blind prejudice, nor of an indifference to reform. 
We have interrupted our abstract to make these remarks, 
partly because we would not be numbered amongst those per- 
sons who consider a difference of opinion sufficient evidence of 
insincerity; and who see in the ardour of an adversary, only 
the characteristic of an enemy of truth : and partly because we 
cannot condemn the Society of Boston merely for taking a side 
in the controversy in relation to prison discipline. Let its mem- 
bers be just; let them be informed upon the subjects to which 
they apply their resources ; let them cease from the support of 
a species of warfare which now covers its actors with reproach, 
and obscures the view of good deeds performed; and then if, 
after a review of the field of effort, they be still of opinion that 
association of convicts is best for these and for the community 
at large, we will go on with them, united at least in spirit and 
in aim ; and will together joyfully hail the day which, at any 
cost of personal connexions, shall unite us in the employment of 

31 • 
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means, the efficiency of which shall have been tested by a trial 
above all doubt. 

Dr. Howe points the Society of Boston to the inDpropriety of 
making the question of systems turn upon the management of 
the Pennsylvanian, or of any other prison ; and without denying 
the real value of statistics, he reminds the Society of the depen- 
dence which every system must have upon the principles of hu- 
man nature, as modified by the usual life of convicts. By the 
history of prison-reform in the United States,* he shows that, 
step by step, the friends of improvement, both in New York and 
Pennsylvania, have advanced towards a separation of prisoners, 
but with this diflference in the result, that one party ** attempts 

TO DO PARTIALLY WHAT THE OTHER ATTEMPTS TO DO THOROUGHLT ;** 

and the former acknowledge the soundness of at least the princi- 
ple of separation, by trying to maintain non-intercourse in the 
associate rooms. The necessity for labour is conceded by both; 
the craving for companionship is answered in New York by 
giving the convicts " a partial society among themselves ;" in 
Pennsylvania, by giving them **the society of virtuous people 
only:' 

The influence of names upon opinion is next noticed ; and the 
Auburn system, which did not originate at Auburn, and which 
is not a social system, if it really prevents intercourse, nor a 
silent system, as the noise of the workshops shows, is said to be 
more properly called ihc gregarious, or (if that be offensive), the 
congregate system. Again, the Pennsylvanian system is not 
peculiar to our state, nor is it solitary ; for, in design at least, it 
is social with respect to the virtuous ; and as its leading feature 
is separation of convicts from each other, it is called the sepa- 
rate system. Assuming that moral contamination is the evil to 
be cured, the congregate system, as is happily said, aims to cure 
by moderate indulgence in bad company ; the separate system, 
by total abstinence from bad company. 

The principal objects of imprisonment are stated to be, 1st, 
to secure the person of the oflender so as to prevent depreda- 
tions ; 2d, example ; 3d, reform of the convicts. The separate 

* Dr. Howe says that a temporary act of Le^alature was procared in Pennsfl- 
vania, directing solitary confinement without labour in the Eastern Penitentiary. 
We know of no such law. 
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S3'slem best secures the first of these objects by its mode of con- 
finement ; as is shown by a comparison of the number of es- 
capes (ihere having been only one from the Eastern Penitentiary 
out of more than two thousand convicts) ; by its protection 
against combinations and revolts (of which the instances are 
numerous in associate prisons) ; and by its restraints being less 
the occasion of personal hostility against the officers. The 
second object is shown, by a reference to the habits of feeling 
amongst criminals, and by the peculiar aspect of the separate 
prisons, to be more probably secured by institutions of this kind 
than by those on the plan of congregation.* With respect to 
the third object (which occupies by far the largest part 'of the 
report), it is truly observed that no prison has yet secured it in 
a satisfactory degree ; but the recent date of our reform, and 
the predominance of ideas of economy and o( jmnishment^ have 
had too much influence for us to consider the limits of our ca- 
pability as having been revealed. 

The reform of the convict is to be sought, 1st, by cutting him 
off from communication with his guilty companions; 2d, by 
inducing habits of sober industry; 3d, by giving him the com- 
panionship of good men whom he can learn to love and imitate, 
of good books, and of good thoughts; 4th, by allowing him to 
exercise his good resolutions and strengthen his conscience, by 
the greatest freedom of action and the most perfect self-control 
that is consistent with his safe-keeping. 

Before entering at large upon these means of improvement, 
it is shown that the separate system has the advantage of being 
the simplest, and most easily administered by persons of ordinary 
character. The construction and police of both systems are 
described, and it is inferred that if the congregate system can 
prevent communication between prisoners at night, then & fortiori 
the separate system can do so by day and by night The oppor- 

* It is freqaenUy mid bj old oooyicU that thej prefer the freedom of thope lik« 
thoee of Auburn and Sing-Sing, to a leparation from their fellow-prisoners. Within 
a week we have been told this, (the day before his discharge from the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary,) by a graduate of both schools ; who nevertheless honestly confessed that in 
respect to reform, the advantage is greaUy on our side. Were it possible to enforce 
strictly the rule of non-intercourse, perhaps the comparison might not have betn 
as easily determined. 
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tunities for intercourse afibrded by the associate workshops are 
next detailed ; and the impossibility of preventing it is sustained 
by the concessions of officers, as well as by the nature of the case. 
It is objected, too, that the temptations created by this juxtaposi- 
tion of men, are needless, cruel, and unreasonable; and that the 
causes of ill-will thus generated in regard to the officers, vastly 
exceed those of our method. The multiplied evolutions of pri- 
soners unavoidable in associate prisons, and the vigilance, phy- 
sically as well as morally impossible, which is required of keepers, 
are contrasted with the simple duties performed in our corridors; 
and a just notice is taken of the risks to which convicts are ex- 
posed under an administration which is so hkely to rouse the 
temper of those who conduct it, and which affi)rds so little scope 
for reasonable forbearance, as that of the congregate system. 

We are glad to find Dr. Howe insisting upon the advantage 
last named, as its value has not been fully appreciated, even by 
some of our friends, in other places. In an associate room, the 
safety of the officers, and the general respect without which the 
discipline must be a dead letter, cannot be maintained except by 
prompt and inevitable punishment of some kind. To suffer any 
symptoms of insubordination to pass without immediate subjec- 
tion to special discipline, would be to jeopard the order of the 
establishment ; and, in some cases, to insure a general revolt Yet 
it must be obvious that no experience of men of any class out 
of prison warrants an expectation of perfect submissiveness and 
decorum on the part of convicts. Human nature has its laws 
of change, as well as of stability ; and a fit of dyspepsia, a tem- 
porary derangement of the nervous system, a thousand physical 
causes, to say nothing of those clouds of feeling which come 
and go without our knowledge of their origin or the reason for 
their disappearance, will be found to influence men, whether 
under sentence of the law or in honest society at large. A sharp 
word from a keeper,* a recurring difficulty in the task assigned, 
an unpalatable change of location, an unjust accusation of breach 

* A conyict with whom we lately conversed in an associate prison said to na, 
** a harsh word from a keeper will rouse feelingrs which may last for many hoars. 
I have been more irritated by an occurrence of this sort than by all the discipline 
of the prison. You can't say a word, but you feel it Aere" (patting his hand to 
his breast). 
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of rule, the mortification of a sudden visit by an acquaintance 
of upright character, perhaps the mere pressure of remorse for 
follies which have so degraded him, may, indeed do, often occa- 
sion a tone and manner on ihe part of the convict, which, if 
caught by his fellows, must be pernicious to the discipline. If 
they should lead to open insubordination, the ofRcer must punish, 
if he would not have his authority contemned by the spectators 
of the offence. With us it is not thus. We have known a pri- 
soner in the Eastern Penitentiary openly refuse to work, and, 
without interference of any kind, he has voluntarily, after the 
lapse of an hour or two, resumed his task, and. endeavoured, 
by a cheerful and ready obedience, to atone for his miscon- 
duct; and there was no repetition of the disorder. Nay more; 
a convict has sworn with clenched hands, in the presence of the 
Warden, that he would not touch a tool ; and in a like short 
space of time, without punishment, without a threat of it, he 
has confessed his error, apologized for the rudeness, and his 
promise of amendment has been faithfully kept. In one instance, 
a prisoner, who was detected in an attempt to break the bolt of 
his cell-door, was punished — by showing him that if he bad 
escaped from his room, he could not have escaped from the 
prison ! and that man never afterward committed any disorder. 
Another, who was discovered to have essayed his own enlarge- 
ment, was restrained from any subsequent attempt, by conver- 
sation with the Warden, and by his own reflections. Now, let 
the motives in these cases have been any that can be assigned 
by our opponents, still there was a moral influence of some kind 
at work, which stood in the place of punishment ; there was no 
risk to the general discipline ; there were no harsh feelings ex- 
cited towards the officers ; the result showed that the objects of 
punishment had been attained. Well may Dr. Howe give his 
approbation to a method which thus can leave each case '' for 
adjudication until both officer and prisoner have grown cool;" 
which thus removes the strongest temptations to violence on 
both sides ; and which, by closing the access of evil passions, 
removes the most serious impediment to that mutual confidence 
and to those humane encouragements which are so necessary 
for the restoration of the criminal. 
But to continue our abstract : The separate system is shown 
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by Dr. H. to be best fitted to exercise a good moral influence, 
and to avoid appeals to fear and selfishness, and to maintain 
kindly feeling between the keeper and the prisoner. The op- 
portunities for private reflection; the absence of the excitements 
and diversions of a congregate room, and of the support de- 
rived from the sight of comrades in crime; the seclusion of the 
example which stimulates vicious ambition and false pride, are 
specified amongst the peculiar advantages of a separate esta- 
blishment. The forced parades, the marches and countermarches, 
and other needless exactions of associate prisons, are objected 
to because of their tending to break the very spring on which 
we must rely for elevation of character; and because they are 
without the plea of necessity for any purpose of judicious penal 
restriction. 

After some remarks upon excessive requisitions of labour, and 
upon the shameful exposure to which prisoners are subjected by 
indiscriminate visitation, (remarks which, however applicable to 
the actual management of associate prisons in this country, are 
not conclusive of the question respecting systems,) Dr. H. notices 
the importance of preventing prisoners from becoming known 
to each other. He repeats the arguments which our society 
has so long urged upon the attention of all friends of prison re- 
form, and which, although founded in experience, and corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of convicts themselves, have been so 
lightly treated by the advocates of association. Of labour, un- 
der the two systems, he draws the correct distinction that, under 
the separate, it is voluntary ; under the associate, it is compul- 
sory. The inducements in our penitentiary are gentle, yet eflS- 
cient ; in those upon the rival plan, the motives are harsh, and 
are unconnected with the conditions in which industry is to be 
exercised in free society. We form a habit; our opponents 
obtain only successive acts of obedience under threat of punish- 
ment The associations of our convict with his employment, 
are such as serve to lighten the toils of the honest workman, to 
whose position we desire to raise our fallen brethren ; the feel- 
ings connected with labour coerced by the methods of the con- 
gregate prisons are such as repel from, not attract to, industry; 
and no melioration of the management in the latter places, can 
wholly efiace this difference of effect upon the minds of convicts. 
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It is further urged that our form of discipline is preferable, 
because it requires the least possible interference with the pri- 
soner's actions, and leaves hinti the greatest degree of self-control. 
To break the will of a man, to enforce obedience, are not the pro- 
per objects of incarceration ; and the less external force, beside 
the simple confinement, the better for the success of our moral 
measures. The contact of prisoners with the administration, 
should be in those relations which foster self-respect, and the de- 
sire to retrieve a lost social character. Hence, the means of 
punishment used, deserve serious consideration. Dr. Howe, 
although he does not assert that the lash is necessary to a con- 
gregate prison, yet, conceding the mildness of the administration 
at Charlestown, (where he says that the distinguishing features 
and tfie great advantages of the congregate system are avowedly 
abandoned^) he insists that the free and frequent use of corporeal 
punishment in some form, is indispensable;* whereas, under the 
separate system, it may be more easily dispensed with. He 
adds a grave reference to the excesses to which the need of 
prompt infliction has led in many associate prisons. With re- 
spect to self-control, in the proper sense of that term, although 
he believes that no prison in the world aflbrds suflicient oppor- 
tunity for its exercise, (a defect for which he is, of course, una- 
ble to suggest a complete remedy,) he yet believes that it has a 
greater freedom, and a better field under the separate system, 
than under its rival. 

^ The separate system also ofllers the best means of adapting its 
discipline to the individual character of the prisoner. As respects 
the physical well-being of convicts, this is manifestly the case ; 
for each man labours and is subjected to the hygienic means of 
the establishment, by himself, and with strict reference to his 
peculiar capabilities. In associate prisons the regime is of ne- 
cessity applied alike to many individuals at once. Th^ quantity 
of labour, both as to activity and duration, is prescribed to 
groups ; and it is only in cases which may fairly be considered 
extreme, that the government can bend to the indulgence of 

* Miss Diz was severely reproved fb^ saying that the discipline at Charlestown 
is lax. Dr. Howe, speaking on the evidence of his own senses, and of other vbi- 
ters, and of prisoners, repeats the statement, and ases the same word. 
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wants and weaknesses which are without difficulty humoured 
under the separate plan. As respects the moral and religious 
nature of convicts, the advantage of free access at all hours by 
the instructor, cannot be doubted ; and it more than compen- 
sates any additional trouble and expense to which it may sub- 
ject the administration. Instruction of many prisoners at once 
is effected at Pentonville, where the chapel is divided into stalls, 
and the convicts hear without seeing any person but the chap- 
lain ; and in the Easterly Penitentiary the inmates of a whole 
block are preached to on Sundays, by a single voice.^ But the 
value of attendance on public worship depends very much upon 
its being voluntary, which it is under the separate system, and 
is not in a chapel which all must attend. 

Here again we beg leave to interpose a word. In the Eastern 
Penitentiary, just before the commencement of the religious ser- 
vices, the outer doors of all the cells in the corridor are opened ; 
but no prisoner is compelled to listen. If his conscience be yet 
sound enough to find scruple against the mode of worship ; or 
if he, for any reason, prefers not to attend to the services, he 
does as he pleases. The consequence is, that it is a very rare 
thing to find a prisoner withholding his ear from the preacher 
even for a single day. When the hymn is raised, from many a 
cell is heard the spontaneous voice of the inmate ; who, unseen, 
uncompelled, yields himself to the influences of the hour, and min- 
gles his own utterance, respectfully although it may not always 
be piously, with the strain which reaches him from without. To 
use the fitting language of Dr. Howe, from almost every cell 
there issues " voluntary music from the softened heart of an un- 
seen chorister." There may be sentiment in this description; 

* Dr. Howe is in error in saying that there is preaching in '^ane of the corri- 
dors** on Sundays. In the last report of the Moral Instructor of the E^Mtem 
Penitentiary, it is stated that the average of sermons to each corridor is nearly 37 
per annum. As there b preaching in the six occupied corridors, one sermon per 
week would allow of only about 9 per annum, instead of 37 reported. The whole 
number preached during 1845 was 218, or more than /our for each Sunday, in the 
institution. 

It ought to be noticed here, that in the first report of the New York Prison As- 
sociation, Professor Tellkampf, who proposes to have two associate divisions in the 
penitentiaries recommended by him, advises the use of chapels with stalls, as in 
the Pentonville prison. 
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but there is implied a practical truth, which cannot be discover- 
ed in prisons where the men are *' brought out of their cells by 
word of command, and marched in military order to the chapel, 
whether they wish to go or not." 

To resume ; the mere fact that criminals see the faces of other 
criminals^ cannot increase their devotion. Sympathy of reli- 
gious feeling is indeed ofttimes powerful in churches, when the 
preacher has been eloquent in exhortation; but when the audi- 
ence are convicts; when there are associations which are more 
than sufficient to counteract the influence of the chaplain's ap- 
peals, it is idle to assert that the prospect of success is equal to 
that which is presented where each man is alone, and is unsus- 
tained by criminal encouragement. Besides, under the separate 
system, religious and moral instruction may take place at any 
time; and the appearance of a premeditated lecture, which so 
detracts from the good effect of discourse when a man is sum- 
moned away from his work for the purpose, may be entirely 
avoided. Instruction adapted to the individual ** may be instilled 
into him, not by an open attack upon his sins; not by formal 
discourses and sermons, but in the natural and ordinary inter- 
course of every day ; and this may be not only through the in- 
fluence of the keepers or teachers of work, but of other visiters.''* 

* This advantage, so often insisted upon by oar fHends, and now forcibly urged 
bj Dr. Howe, has abundant illustration in the Eastern Penitentiary. The ** word 
in season, (iUy spoken,** mentioned by Miss Diz, as more likely to do good than 
tedious lessons, can be more firequently employed in the visits to the separate cells 
than under the arrangements of the congregate prisons. Most of our readers must 
be unable to appreciate it, because they want the experience of such instituUons. 
We will introduce one or two cases by way of example. 

Some mcmths ago, we casually entered the cell of a convict who had scarcely 
known any other life, since his childhood, than that of crime. His physiognomy 
and frame accorded well with his career as a hardy robber. AAer asking his con- 
sent to a conversation with him, we seated ourselves by his side, and talked with 
him upon a variety of subjects not immediately connected with his own offences. 
He gradually became more free in his observations ; and at length a close allusion 
to his companionships, and to the vicious courses which ho had followed, opened 
the way to a narrative of his crimes and imprisonments. Our interview lasted 
more than an hour, during which, topics which roused conflicting emotions in both 
parties, were passed in detail. As we were leaving the cell, a stiff bolt resisted 
our attempt to fasten the door. The convict said that it mattered not; that he had 
often been in the corridor to attend to work. Not choosing to evince offensive 
suspicion, we said good.humourcdly, ** Yes ; but it is better to leave things as we 

VOL. II. 32 
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In the congregate prisons, under the rule of silence, this method 
is of course impossible. 

The separate system is asserted to be, for all moral and intel- 
lectual purposes, more truly social in its nature than the oon- 
gregate system. Society is not constituted by making men 
march, work, eat, and sit in silence ; and by packing them away 
in separate cells at night. In a congregate prison there is just 
enough social communion to assure men of a community in guilt 
and a community in punishment, without enough for any good 

Ibond them ;** and the bolt was secured in its proper place. Weeks passed awaj 
before we again visited thb convict When about to retire after oar second inter- 
Tiew, he stopped us and inquired whether we recollected what was last said when 
we parted before. The words had ^escaped us. He said, ** you remarked, about 
the door, that it was begt to leave things a$ we found them ; now those words have 
come into my mind, over and over again. I have turned them round and round ; 
and I have many times said to myself, oA / if we could always leave tking$ •» 
we found them P^ Here was a moral impression fixed ; many moral thoughts 
awakened, by a chance phrase which had been spoken with no intention to pro- 
duce any such efiect; and which had immediately followed the most excitii^ 
reminiscences of a life. 

We lately visited a young man who had not been long in the penitentiary. We 
found him out of temper ; he fancied that, from the very nature of the place, his 
keepers must be disposed to punish him merely; that his work was not suited to 
hb real capacities ; and in short he was ready to suspect intentional harshness in 
every thing that was done by the officers. There had not been time enough sines 
his entrance to remove this impression. We explained to him the nature and de- 
sign of the institution ; stated our experience of the inclinations of the officers; 
■bowed him the unreasonableness of his objections to the kind of employmoit 
assigned to him, which, although requiring perhaps less ability than he could 
command, was nevertheless useful to the establishment which furnished him a 
maintenance, and might be the occasion of very valuable sel^discipline. We 
listened to Iiis history as he told it ; looked over his books ; and pointed out some 
of the favourable prospects which were open to him if he profited by his present 
opportimities ; and throughout manifested towards him a friendly q>irit He 
seemed enlivened by what had passed ; and when, after the expiration of a week, 
we again saw him, his tone was altogrether changed. He spoke somewhat boast- 
ingly of his improvement in work ; appeared hopcfiil of the most bene6cial rela- 
tions with the officers ; and said that since our first interview he had folt **• alto- 
gether different** He is now prepared to receive much more profitably the kind 
measures designed by the officers who have him in charge. If we had been oon- 
videred an official visiter, whose object was to lecture him, the suspicions with 
which he entered the prison might have much longer obscured the really benevo> 
lent efforts of his keepers. Regarded as coming from a disinterested third party, 
the reasonableness of the suggestions casually made was easily felt Whatever 
the grade of mind of a convict, an example like this will be found to apply weU. 
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purpose. Association of convicts has been acknowledged to be 
an evil, by its most eminent friends; and they have adopted it 
iikorder to avoid a supposed greater evil, viz., insanity from 
soWilide. In guarding against the mischiefs of the selected mea- 
sure, they render vicious the social communion of their subjects; 
for they compel these to have intercourse by stealth and in via- 
lation of law, if it is enjoyed at all. "Thus we see that the 
congregate system aims at preventing social intercourse among 
the men, and it provides for no other, because at night they are 
locked up in their narrow cells. On theother hand, the separate 
system checks no impulse of the social nature; it encourages 
the prisoner to talk — it only takes care that he talks not with 
bad men ; it invites him to give confidence and to indulge affec- 
tion ; but it introduces into his room such persons only as will 
have a good influence over him." 

It is unnecessary to caution the candid reader against mis- 
construction of Dr. Howe's phraseology in this place. % That 
there is some provision made for intercourse in congregate 
prisons, (e. g. with keepers, chaplain, &c.) is not only notorious^ 
but necessarily true ; and it would be possible, in fact it has 
been recommended in New York, regularly to visit and instruct 
the convicts in their cells at night. But Dr. H. says correctly, 
that if the associate system be enforced, the prisoners cannot 
communicate during the day with each other, because the rule 
of silence governs in the shops and refectory ; nor can the in- 
tercourse be free with officers or visiters, for the same reason. 
At night there is no provision whatever for communion of con- 
victs inter se ; for they are locked up separately. We take the 
liberty of adding that visitation and instruction at night can be 
much more conveniently performed with us. Our cells are large 
and commodious, which is not the case in any associate prison; 
nor can this difference be avoided until the dread of expense 
and the boast of economy shall have less influence than hereto*' 
fore. The *' encouragement of social feelings," therefore, does 
not exist during the day; because the prominent rule of the 
associate system prevents it : at night the convicts are separated 
by means of arrangements much less favourable than our own 
for intercourse with visiters of any kind.* 

* It will he obaenred that Dr. Howe refen onlj to anociation under tlie rule of 
■ilenoe. llie relazatiooa propoeed in lome qnarten are properly paned over. Tha 
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From all this it is concluded that the separate system, by 
allowing ingress to visiters at all hours of the day, is more 
likely to excite *' social feelings ;" for it brings parties togetlyr 
in circumstances better adapted to excite confidence on j/Kie 
side, and lively sympathy on the other; it excludes the idea of 
premeditated lecturing ; it does not dispose the prisoner to resist 
the influence of the visiter ; it gives freer play to the preferences, 
reasonable or unreasonable, which men form for certain others; 
and which often enable a casual visiter to exercise a greater 
influence over a prisoner than can be attained by the chaplain ; 
it admits of a choice of opportunities on the part of the visiter; 
in short, it has the advantage in all those particulars which dis- 
pose men to open their hearts freely to others, and to enter most 
thoroughly into intellectual and moral communion ; and which 
can put it in the power of the visiter to profit most largely by 
his knowledge of character. 

The /objections to the separate system are next considered; 
and Dr. Howe judiciously comes at once to the real point at 
issue; and assumes prisoners, in respect to food, cleanliness, 
clothing, warmth, and ventilation, to be properly furnished. He 
shows that all necessary exercise and physical recreation can 
as well be permitted under the separate as under the associate 
system. The gratification of the " social nature" which is en- 
joyed during the joint marchings, and in the workshops, is at a 
sacrifice of the principle of non-intercourse on which the system 
is based, if any difference in the degree of health exists, in 
favour of the associate prisons, it can be fairly attributed to 
known defects of administration in separate prisons, which are 
8ufl!icient to account for it, and which may be remedied.* The 

qaestioD is between the system prominentlj known as the Aobom, or associate 
par excellence, and the separate. The idea of allowing oonTersation amon^ the 
conyicts has no pertinence to this qaestion. If the Auburn experiment has failed 
to establish its claims to superiority, then Dr. Howe is justified in his argument 
against Mr. Dwight or the Boston Society (tt quid intersit), 

* We may be pardoned for remarking that the phraseology of Dr. Howe in one 
or two passages may leave an erroneoos impression on the^minds of persons wha 
do not give due weight to other parts of his report. Thus his assertion that ** the 
congregate system is favourable to the physical health of prisoners;** followed hf 
the qualified statement that, " under the separate system, as it has been adminkk 
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imperfection of ihe statistics heretofore published receives proper 
comment. The testimony of foreign observers is again quoted ; 
and reference is made to the report of a committee of the 
French Academy of Medicine, (of which committee Louis, 
Villerm^, Pariset, and other distinguished medical gentlemen ' 
were members.) This report was presented by the illustrious 
Esquirol; and it emphatically decides the question of sanity in 
our favour. Dr. Howe exposes the folly of resting this question 
on the fact of association mth convicts ; and he adds that if our 
prisoners need more society, give it to them, — but let it be the 
society of ihe good. 

The causes of general preference shown for the congregate 
system are next reviewed. This discussion is said to be now 
proper only in the United Slates; for in Europe the preference 
is not such. In the United States, the same reasons are assigned 
as were mentioned in the first number of our present volume, 
under the title, " Progress of the Separate System;" viz., sup- 
posed economy, upon which Dr. H. comments with great elo- 
quence; the influence of the Boston Society, which had large 
pecuniary resources, and an active salaried agent; and the pe- 
culiarly favourable opportunity which the nature of the case 

tered, a tolerable degree of health may be enjoyed for maDy years,** would warrant 
the conclusion that the bill of health b better in the associate than in the separate 
prisons of this country. Yet Dr. H. must be aware that the sick Ibt at Cherrj 
Hill is smaller in proportion to the number of convicts, than is that of the Massa- 
chusetts and New York state prisons. We do not contend— for we have neyer 
believed— that all has been done that may be done for health in our penitentiaries ; 
bat we think that general notions, formed by a few hasty visits, (which are all 
that most persons can give to our prisons,) are not to be put in comparison with 
the disckwures of the official monthly reports of the physician. So when Dr. H. 
•ays, " we could not percrive any feebleness of intellect, nor any peculiarity in this 
respect that $eemed at all general ;** he may be understood to mean that there was 
such an amount of peculiarity that it only fell short of generality. But this cannot 
possibly be his meaning. His phraseology in the context justifies us in believing 
that his object was simply to deny the assertion so often made that feebleness of 
intellect t« general in our prison. Unfortunately, some of his readers will endea* 
▼our rather to use, than to use righUy, what he says ; and it is for this reason 
only that we advert to those phrases of a report which he tells us he would have 
pfeferred to revise; and of which a reader of candid mind will, neverthelesi, have 
no difficulty in determining the true aenae. 

82* 
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aflbrded him amongst the men who were to select and enact a 
discipline for the State. Says Dr. H., ** while we were reading 
his pages upon the superiority of the congregate system, the 
people of the five most enlightened countries of Europe were 
reading the conclusions of their impartial scientific men upon its 
inferiority ; and while we were rejoicing in the erection of two 
or three new prisons upon the congregate system as a proof of 
its final triumph and prevalence, the people of Europe were 
witnessing the erection of scores of prisons upon the separate 
system." The Boston reports, then, being the chief vehicle of 
information to our countrymen, and Mr. Dwight feeling himself 
at liberty to conceal whatever he thought fit, (these European 
proceedings included,) it is not surprising that there should have 
been fixed this notion of general preference. Dr. H. quotes from 
the reports of the European commissioners their strong lan- 
guage in our favour; and then inquires, 

^* Is it fair in our Society to assume, as it has done, that the Sepa- 
rate system is in every respect so inferior to the Congregate system, 
that it will not even consider the arguments in its favour? Is it modest 
to do so, when that system is advocated by another Society in this 
country, much older than ours, and comprehending among its active 
members many more men practically acquainted with the subject of 
prisons than does ours, and whose experience leads them to opposite 
Conclusions ? Is it wise to do so, when enlightened and disinterested 
foreigners, who are HAed above the disturbing forces of sectional or 
party feelings^ all pronounce us wrong, and others right?" 

Amongst writers of note, Dr. H. finds only Professor Mitte- 
maier, of Germany, and Lucas, of France, who have written in 
favour of the congregate system ; the catalogue of philosophical 
and practical writers upon the subject, who give their testimony 
in favour of the separate system, is long. The kings of Prussia 
and Sweden are also cited, and the numerous unofficial travel- 
lers who have written or spoken in commendation of the sepa- 
rate plan. 

In conclusion, it is said that if the considerations presented in 
the report are not as satisfactory to (»ther minds as to that of the 
writer, it is to be trusted [thus far, vana spes]^ that they wiU 
have weight enough to obtain for the separate system **whai U 
has never had, a fair hearing before the Society.** Dr. H. admitf 
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that no system yet adopted fully satisfies himself; and with such 
a mind and heart as are manifested in this report, wc should 
have anticipated such an admission. Miss Dix has wisely said 
that the best system " will not have origin in the penitentiaries 
of the country ; it must be derived from radical changes in the 
early and later instruction of all children and young persons; in 
domestic life more wisely regulated ; schools more perfectly 
taught ; county prisons remodelled and plae^od wholly upon a 
better foundation." The difficulties which Div Howe would 
remove are of a kind which no plan, adminisMred however 
wisely within a penitentiary, can wholly obviate. The perfec- 
tion after which he strives belongs to a higher social state than 
we have yet reached. The means which he would provide can 
be secured only when, to use his impressive language, '* men 
shall be disposed to extend to the poor convict that forgiveness 
which they ask for their own daily sins, — when they shall show 
towards him a tithe of the charity and love which the Great 
Judge of all ever manifests towards them, — when there shall be 
a little of that joy upon earth over the sinner that repenteth, of 
which there is so much in heaven, — then, indeed, may we hope 
for the real reformation of many of the now despised and ne- 
glected inmates «if our prisons." To such a period it has always 
been our hope that mankind will attain. At times, indeed, when 
we contemplate the actual moral condition of the race, that 
happy consummation seems so far remote, that the prospect is 
dimmed ; and we appear rather to be gazing through the glass 
of fancy than to be discerning with the eye of reason. The 
harmony of mind which is its most attractive feature, fades 
away until the assurance of hope nigh fails us; and we 
awake to present realities as though we. had only dreamed of 
such a future. With such a feeling we tufn from the beautiful 
conception presented at the close of this report; and while we 
resign with a sigh every thing but the wish that it may soon find 
its perfect expression in the life of man, we find support in the 
knowledge that even now the sacred office of brotherhood may 
be in a measure fulfilled in the separate cell. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Message from the Governor of New Jersey to both 
Houses of the Seventieth Legislature^ ifc; with accompanying 
Documents. Trenton, 1846. 

2. Report of the Joint Committee on the State Prison accounts^ 
with the Inspector's and Physician^ s report Trenton, 1846. 

3. Statistics of the New Jersey State Prison from 1799 to 1845 
inclusive. Trenton, 1846. 

These documents, showing the condition of the New Jersey 
Penitentiary during the year 1845, have been forwarded to us 
by the courtesy of the keeper, Mr. Gaddis. The committee on 
accounts, appointed by the legislature, report that the net gain 
in the operations of the prison amounts to $5282 20 ; and that 
the amount of salaries is 95576 17 ; leaving a balance of only 
$293 97 against the prison.* To this is added a deduction 
from the apprisement amount, of 9160 50, to allow for '* wear 
and tear of articles contained in that account." We copy the 
following paragraphs : 

*' The attention of your committee was also directed to an exami- 
nation of the prison building, with a view of remedying what they 
conceive to be serious and dangerous defects in its construction. The 
manufaciure of chair seats is now the most important branch of busi- 
ness, and requires a large quantity of combustib^e materials to be 
kept constantly on hand ; these, from want of any other accommo- 
dation, are kept in the basement of the main building. The steam 
en;;ine and boiler, with the machinery necessary for this branch of 
business, are in the same part of the building, and, in the opinion of 
your committee, seriously endanger the safety of the whole structure. 
In case of accident by fire the whole must be consumed. 

" Your committee also examined the wash room and bakery, for 
which no other provision is now afforded than the ordinary cells, 
which are entirely unfit for these purposes. The kitchen is in the 
centre of the building, and much oflfensive effluvia finds its way from 
it into the halls of the prison. In the opinion of your committee, 
these defects ought to be remedied by the erection of a separate build- 
ing, that would afford accommodation for the steam engine and ma- 
chinery, with suitable apartments for washing, baking, and kitchen. 
This plan would add greatly to the convenience as well as security of 

* There is an error in Uie printed report, for which we cannot account The 
loss to the prison is stated as 9393 20, which, bj the fig^nres given by the commit- 
tee, cannot be true. They, of course, make the whote amount t553 70, instead 
of 9454 47. 
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the prison building, and we would commend it to the favourable con- 
sideration of the legislature." 

The physician thus speaks : 

" For purity of air in the corridors, the wash-room should be in a 
separate building. As this work is now performed, the constant va- 
pour from the tubs makes the air offensive : besides, there is not suf- 
ficient room to conduct this business properly in the cramped space 
of the cell. The ovens should, likewise, be in another building. 
More room and a more wholesome situation are required for this im- 
portant process. There are frequent cases of sickness that require 
larger and better ventilated rooms than can now be obtained. Last 
summer this want was felt when the dysentery raged in the prison. 
A few years since, when the small-pox spread through one of the 
entire ranges without entering the other, the disease might, perhaps, 
have been confined to a single case, had there been a detached build- 
ing for its reception. To remedy all these difficulties, I would recom- 
mend to the board, the erection of a building, the first floor for laun- 
dry and bake-house, the second for hospital or sick wards. These 
different offices could be so separated that one would not interfere 
with the other.*' 

The keeper says : 

*' There is no accommodation within the building for laundry, bak- 
ing, or store rooms, other than the cells, which are illy adapted, avui 
so many of them are necessarily occupied far these purposes^ that for 
a short period it teas impossible to find separate ceils for all the prU 
soners,^^ 

We do not introduce these extracts to reflect upon the offi- 
cers of the prison, who, in their reports, urge upon the Legis- 
lature the correction of these defects, of which complaint is 
openly made. In former articles, it has been seen that we re- 
cognise no economy which displays itself in a surplus of dollars 
and cents, at the expense of the proper objects of prison man- 
agement In our own penitentiaries, as well as in those of 
other states, we have desired to see in practice the knowledge 
and the benevolence which now exist amongst the friends of 
reform ; and we have repeatedly claimed that both our legisla- 
tures and the people at large be instructed in this respect. 
Amongst the associate prisons it is common to boast of pro- 
fitable returns ; although these are wrung from convicts at a 
sacrifice which must be lamented by all humane observers. 
We would not detract from the credit of officers who have, by 
fidelity and skill, exercised consistently with justice to the con- 
victs under their charge, so administered a prison as to make 
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the best use of its resources. It would be unjust to keepers to 
hold them responsible for the neglect of the Legislature. But, 
while the merits of officers are conceded, let us beware of the 
grievous error into which our opponents have fallen ; let the 
defects of construction and other public provision be exposed 
until the proper authorities have supplied the remedies ; and 
until the commendable personal qualities, which are now em- 
barrassed by imperfect prisons, be applied to the administration 
of institutions in every way worthy of the age. In the case 
before us, it is manifest that the health of convicts, and the 
discipline prescribed by law, have been seriously damaged by 
the neglect of the government of the state. We join, then, 
heartily in the recommendations of the keeper and physician ; 
and the erection of the State Lunatic Asylum encourages us to 
hope that before long the wisdom and liberal spirit which 
prompted the endowment of that important institution, will 
yield all that is now asked for the penitentiary. 

The report of the keeper covers a period of fifteen months, 
a change in the fiscal year having rendered it necessary to in- 
clude the interval between the 30th of September and the 31st 
December, 1845. 

" On the 1st day of October, 1844, the number of prisoners then re- 
maining in confinement, was 159 

From that period to December 31st, 1845, the number re- 
ceived was 113 

Whole number confined during the same period, 272 

Of these were discharged by pardon, granted on the 25th 

July, 1844, 1 

By death, 2 

" pardon granted during the period, 16 

" expiration of sentence, 85 

" reversal of sentence, 1 

Total, 105 

Leaving in confinement, December 31st, 1845, 107 

•* This is an increase of eight during the above period. The ave- 
rage number has been about one hundred and sixty-four, and the 
highest number attained was in the early part of the past month, be- 
ing one hundred and seventy-eight, and the greatest number ever con- 
fined at one time in this prison." 

We take the following from the inspector's report : 
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For 20 yean, . . . . i 

" 18 do. 1 

" 15 do. 3 

" 14 do. 1 

" 12 do. 1 

'* 10 do. 10 

" 8 do. 3 



do. 

do. 

do. - . 

do. . 

do. 6 months, 

do. . . 



1 

3 

20 

18 

1 

27 



Sentence 

For 2 years 6 months, - 

*• 2 do. - 

" 1 do. 6 months, • 

'* 1 do. 3 months, - 

•• 1 do. - 

" 11 months, - 

" 10 months, - 

'* 9 months, - 

'* 6 months, - 

During the term of his natural life. 

Total, 



Year in tchich Received^ 



In 1837, 
" 1838, 
" 1839, 
•• 1840, 
" 1841, 
•• 1842, 



In 1843, 
*• 1844, 
" 1845, 



Total, 



For 1st offence, 
"2d 
"3d 



Number cf Convictions, 

- 136 I For 4th offence, 

- 22 

- 8 1 Total, 



From 10 to 20 years, 
" 20 to 30 " 
" 30 to 40 •' 
" 40 to 50 " 



White males, 

do. females. 
Coloured males, 



Age when received in Prison. 

' 21 I From 50 to 60 years, 

- 701 " 60 10 70 " 
- - - 40 

- 19 1 Total, 

JTieir Colour. 

. 105 Coloured females, - 

- 1 

- 59 I Total, 



29 

10 

1 

24 

1 
1 
2 
6 

1 

167 



24 
38 
87 

167 



1 
167 



- 13 
4 



167 



167 



It is to be regretted that we are not informed what is meant 
by 2d, 3d, and 4th convictions, in this report. In that of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, a convenient and important distinction is 
made between those persons whose imprisonment has been un- 
der the separate system alone, and those who have been exposed 
to the influences of associate prisons. Will our friends in New 
Jersey supply this distinction in their next returns ? 

Mr. Gaddis thus speaks of the discipline : 

*' In general, the conduct of the prisoners has been good. My ef- 
forts have been to induce orderly, quiet, and industrious habits in the 
prisoner, by a uniform, mild, yet firm mode of discipline ; and I have 
not been unsuccessful, as evinced by the orderly and industrious habits 
of the great mass of the prisoners, combined with as great a degree 
of happiness and contentment as is ever found among men similarly 
situated. The sum of 9197 48, for overwork, has t)cen paid to pri- 
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soners on their discharge since February last, and a larger proportion 
of the prisoners are now earning overwork, than at any other time 
since my acquaintance with the prison. Punishments have been rare; 
these have been only confinement in a dark cell, with partial depri« 
vation of food. To this, all, with one exception, have yielded ; but 
this one man seemed only nerved to greater obstinacy by this mode 
of punishment, and having no other in use, it was found impossible 
to subdue without risk of serious consequences to his health. He had 
previously baffled all the efforts of ray predecessor to subdue him, 
and has obstinately persisted in refusing to labour for about two years, 
although in good health. In all cases punishments have been resorted 
to as rarely as possible, consistent with a wholesome discipline. In 
mildness of discipline, abundance and good quality of food and cloth- 
ing, and attention to the personal comforts of the prisoner, our prisoQ 
is excelled by none." 

The inspectors say : 

" The first step to reform in every penitentiary must be the forma- 
tion of industrious habits. Bodily exertion, directed constantly to 
some useful purpose, has an effect upon the mind, more salutary, 
perhaps, than any other influence that can be brought to bear upon 
the convict. It prepares him to feel the force of those lessons that 
are taught him by others, whose aim is above his mere bodily wants. 
He feels that he may be useful to society, and is in a better spirit to 
make an honest, practical application of the instruction he receives.'' 

It is to be hoped that the intellectual and moral instruction of 
the convicts will be secured by better arrangements than have 
heretofore existed in the New Jersey penitentiary. The officers 
deserve much praise for their efTorts to supply the defect of 
legislative provision ; and our readers will see with pleasure the 
tribute paid by the keeper to the zealous exertions of Miss Dix, 
of whom the inspectors also speak in terms of grateful respect 

^* During the past year, the moral and religious instruction of the 
prisoners has been the subject of more than usual solicitude, and has 
enlisted the efforts of the pious and benevolent in a manner that will, 
I trust, result in their moral amelioration. Religious exercises have, 
with tolerable regularity, been kept up weekly by the clergy of Tren- 
ton, and others ; and I take this opportunity to tender, for myself as 
well as the prisoners, my sincere thanks for their gratuitous labours 
so kindly continued in the prisoners' behalf. In addition to the usual 
Sabbath exercises, occasional meetings have been held by the Society 
of Friends. Several from that Society have visited anrtong the pri- 
soners in their cells ; one lady in particular, spent upwards of a week 
going through the entire prison from cell to cell, imparting wholesome 
advice and instruction, I trust, with salutary effect. 

*' But among those that have laboured for the amelioration of our 
prisoners, I must not omit to mention Miss Dix, a name endeared to 
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all who feel interested for the afflicted or unfortunate. This lady 
visited the greater part of the prisoners in their cells, and finding that 
our library was insufficient, she determined on supplying this de- 
iiciency, and the prisoners are now enjoying an addition of about five 
hundred volumes to the prison library, furnished by the personal ef- 
forts of this lady, with funds contributed principally by some of our 
own most esteemed citizens in the eastern part of the state, to whom 
she applied. But not content with this, she next directed her efforts 
to benefit that most unfortunate class among our prisoners, those that 
could not read. Of these there were then in the building about forty> 
eight. At Miss Dix's urgent suggestion, means were raised, by con- 
tribution, among the citizens of Trenton, to pay an instructor ; and 
with the consent and approbation of the board of Inspectors, an indi- 
vidual is now daily engaged in the interesting employment of teach- 
ing the ignorant prisoners to read ; most of them are making good 
progress, and nearly all evince an eager desire for instruction ; and it 
IS hoped that the result of this experiment will be so satisfactory as 
to induce the legislature to make provision for its permanent conti- 
nuance. Our system of confinement is happily adapted to their in- 
struction ; but one is engaged at a time, without interrupting the la- 
bour of the others, and the alacrity with which those that are receiv- 
ing instruction labour, when not so engaged, fully compensates for 
the trifling loss of time." 

The report of the healih is, as far as the efTect of the disci- 
pline is concerned, very satisfactory. We give the words of 
the physician : 

** During your term, ending January 1st, 1646, there have been 
but two deaths. One was a convict who had been injured by a fall 
upon a pipe, bruismg and straining his back, which caused a '* lumhat 
abscess.^^ The disease was mistaken by the former keeper for the 
effects of the cold bath, and made the occasion of much party ani- 
madversion. The man gradually failed in strength, and when an 
examination was made afler death, extensive cavities were found along 
the spine, and much of the bone destroyed.- The other death was 
from dysentery. This disease prevailed to some extent in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as in the prison. A number of the convicts were 
severely affected. The intensity of the heat in the cells, during the 
warm weather, when the epidemic prevailed, doubtless contributed to 
the fatal termination of this case. All other attacks of disease that 
have occurred in the house, have been easily managed. If we take 
into account the number of deaths fairly attributable to the influence 
of the prison, and the inroads that are made upon the health by the 
organs becoming permanently disordered, the average health is greater 
in, than out of the penitentiary." 

It appears, then, that, during a period of fifteen nrionths, in 
which there were altogether 272 persons in confinement, the 
VOL. II. 33 
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number at the end of Ihe term being 167, of whom more than 
one-third were coloured, we have only two deaths. Of these, one 
was the effect of a fall, and the other resulted from dysentery, 
which prevailed in the neighbourhood of the prison ! 

The physician, Dr. James B. Coleman, was formerly a firm 
opponent of the separate plan of discipline; but, hke many 
other observers whose understanding has been vigorous enough 
to overcome prejudice, he has recognised the superior advan- 
tages of our method. It is natural to expect that here and 
there some traces may be found of old opinions ; some prefe- 
rences which have their origin in fears not yet completely ex- 
tinguished by later observation ; yet we copy with cordial ap- 
probation his remarks upon the effects of solitary confinement, 
reserving a single exception to the paragraph. The " symptoms 
of disease peculiar to solitude," mentioned by him, we under- 
stand to refer to a private vice, which is sufficiently known in 
prison reports. To check this, we are informed that a selected 
convict is placed in the cell of the patient to watch over him 
by day and by night, and to keep him employed, if possible.* 
This arrangement, the propriety of which we in nowise concede, 
is doubtless due to the recommendation of Dr. Coleman. 
However flattering may have been his experiment, we should 
be sorry to see a similar state of things authorized in our sepa- 
rate prisons. The alternative which he suggests is much to be 
preferred ; viz., that an invalid shall be allowed exercise in the 
grounds of the prison. In this respect, the New Jersey peni- 
tentiary lacks accomodation for general and stated indulgence; 
and although the spaces between the blocks may be used, under 
the special order of the physician, yet more than this provision 
is needed for the establishment of a satisfactory rule. Until 
we have applied to the plan of separation all the hygienic 
measures which are proper to it, we cannot, consistently with 
reason, propose a departure from the plan for the sake of re- 
medying an evil which is the fruit of imperfect administration.f 

• For the eick, prisoners have been employed as nurses. 

+ The readers of the Boston Society's reports may remember that the opinions 
of Dr. Coleman have been paraded as significant of the bad effects of separation. 
For example, in 1843 large extracts were made to show that glandular obstmc- 
tioQs, weakness of intellect, &C., were some of the fruits of the separate system 
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" When the attempt was made to carry out the solitary system, as 
was intended by its advocates, the convict suffered greatly in body as 
well as mind. Experiment here proved that which science had ever 
taught, the necessity of the natural excitants of the physical and 
mental organs. To shut a man up alone in a narrow, imperfectly 
ventilated, and poorly lighted cell, with a view to reformation of mind, 
paramount to all other considerations, for him there to work out a 
change of feeling in the gloom of solitude, embittered by recollections 
of the past, and paralyzed by the prospect of the future, this condi- 
tion was most eflectual to drive him mad, or reduce him to imbecility, 
beside inducing organic diseases almost incurable.* But if these 
effects of solitary confinement are acknowledged and carefully watch- 
ed, as much labour insisted upon as the convict can bear, and when 
symptoms of disease peculiar to solitude appear, another is introduced 
into his cell, or the invalid is suffered to go into the yard, the evil is 
mitigated. Constant work gives strength to the organs and power to 
resist, to a great degree, the influences of the cell. The laws of the 
animal economy require, if men must be kept apart for their own, 
and the good of the state, the rational discipline that receives the 
sanction of the directors of this institution. '' 

Mr. Gaddis, at the application of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, prepared a number of valuable tables, as a contribution 

in New Jersey ; and that the physician of the penitentiary had been driven by the 
facts to a confirmation of the evil predictions of the secretary. If the Boston 
writer had manifested a tithe of the ^ood sense of Dr. Coleman in relation to the 
system of discipline which has been in force, much trouble might have been 
spared to all parties. Dr. C, influenced by some of the same misconceptions 
which the secretary aided in establishing ; and cautioiis, as all medical men should 
be, respecting the sanatory relations of the new prison, entered upon his duties 
witli a distrust of the safety of separation in a hygienic point of view. Yet what 
has followed 7 Not a blind adherence to opinions and doubts which he entertained 
before his experience had better informed him ; but a manly zeal to discover the 
real nature of tlie discipline as proposed, and the defects of its practical applies* 
tion ; and now that he conceives the design, and observes in what its administra- 
tion is defective, we find no condemnation of the former ; and as to the latter he 
joins in our own recommendation that it be perfected. Can there be an example 
which more clearly exhibits the force of truth upon an independent mind ? The 
suggestion that in a specified case a convict shall be put in the cell with another, 
does not afiect the value of the example ; for the object of this measure can be 
otherwise attained. We have no fear, since Dr. C. has learned the extensive 
•• mitigation** which we have always desired to connect with bodily separation, that 
the secretary will again have an opportunity to rank the physician of New Jersey 
amongst the enemies of the separate system. 

• The correctness of Dr. Coleman*s assertion was proved in the »• trials'* made 
in Maine, and Rhode Island, and at Auburn ; which have so often been quoted by 
writers in favour of the plan of association. The separate eyetem avoids the 
mischiefs of so irrational an attempt to isolate convicts. 
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towards prison statistics ; a work for which he merits and will 
receive the thanks of inquirers. These have been published by 
order of the Legislature. They embrace the number of convicts 
admitted and discharged during each year, with the duration 
of imprisonment and a general classification of offences ; the 
country of birth of those admitted ; the counties in which the 
offences were committed ; the character of offences with refer- 
ence to their places of commission, character of offences with 
reference to the ages of offenders ; and the previous occupation 
of offenders : the whole arranged in periods, and with a distinc- 
tion of the inmates of the old from those of the new prison. 

It is, of course, impossible to reprint these tables, which oc- 
cupy twenty-six pages as published ; a few of the interesting 
facts which they establish will be presented to our readers. 

It appears, then, that, previous to the commencement of the 
new penitentiary, there were (between the years 1798 and 
1836) 1543 prisoners, of whom 73 (or 4*73 per cent) died ; 63 
escaped and were retaken, and 57 made their final escape. In 
the new prison there were (between 1837 and 1845 inclusive) 
784 prisoners, reckoning 122 who were removed from the old 
institution. Only 19 died, 4 of whom were from the inmates 
of the old prison ; so that only 15 (or 2*26 per cent) deaths 
occurred among the 662 sentenced to the new penitentiary. 
None finally escaped ; two escaped and were retaken. 





OLD PRISON. 


NEW PRISON. 


Average tcnn of sentence 


2*97 years 


2-60 years 


Pardons 


370 


195 


Aggregate of unexpired temi of the 






pardoned . . . • 


763 years 


309 years 


Suicides 


1 




White males . . - - 


1119 


419 


White females .... 


26 


7 


Coloured males ... 


340 


221 


Coloured females ... 


58 


15 


Natives of the U. S., white males 


907 


317 


" females 


20 


6 


** '• coloured males 


328 


218 


*' females 


58 


15 


Offences against property - 


1273 


516 


** persons . 


239 


132 


morals* . 


31 


14 

-I 



* These include only blasphemy, bigamy, keeping disorderly hiwim^ |iiijij^ 
riot, and sodomy. '»4 ^ 
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An exact analysis of these tables would require for its illus- 
tration a history of the police, and of the arrangement of the 
judicial tribunals and local prisons, during successive periods ; 
and especially the changes which have taken place in these 
since the establishment of the new penitentiary ; with other 
particulars not less influential upon our estimate of cause and 
eflfect. The foundation now laid for a complete body of prison 
statistics in New Jersey, will, we hope, not be neglected ; and 
we shall look forward to a diligent and rational continuation of 
what has been so fortunately begun by Mr. Gaddis. 



Art. V. — New York Prisons. 
Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Mount Pleasant State 

Prison. January, 1846. (Senate document, No. 16.) 
Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison at Auburn, 

January, 1846. (Senate document. No. 46.) 

We have read with very diflferent impressions the two docu- 
ments before us. It would be gratifying to us could we believe 
that they will be impartially scanned by all persons into whose 
hands they shall fall ; that their statements will be compared 
not only with those of officers of the separate prisons, but with 
the expositions of the associate system made by those who 
best understand it ; and with the stereotyped phraseology of 
the Boston Society. We confess that, upon the whole, our 
thoughts have turned most cheeringly towards the institution 
which exhibits the least "profit;" and the oflicers of which, 
in relation to discipline, have in past years followed with un- 
equal steps the vaunted strides of the "model" administration 
at Auburn. 

It appears that the total earnings over total expenditures for 
the Auburn prison are reported at 810,501 33; deducting the 
sum made by the exhibition of convicts to visitors at so much 
per head, ($2032 47,) the remairrder, 88468 86, would have 
been more properly denominated the " earnings.^* 

At Sing Sing there is reported a deficit of 816,912 94. It 
further appears that from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, the state 

33« 
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treasury has paid one hundred and four thousand three hundred 
dollars to the prison ; the deficit averaging more than twenty 
thousand dollars per annum. The inspectors account for their 
difficulties mainly by the law of 1842, which imposed certain 
restrictions upon convict labour.* We have no inclination to 
examine curiously the fiscal details of either prison ; and we 
shall proceed to topics of more general interest, and with re- 
spect to which our conclusions may be more profitable. 

The chaplain of Auburn (Alonzo Wood), at the conclusion 
of his report, says to the inspectors : " you and your subordi- 
nates are called, in the providence of God, to manage a very 
distinguished institution ; one which, as a pattern, has borne 
THE SCRUTINY OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD." Thc inspoctors Con- 
gratulate the Legislature and the state on the fact that ** the 
purposes of justice are humanely met'' in that prison ; they 
state their aim to have been to procure obedience to the rules, 
by operating on the minds and feeling of the convicts ; but that 
in conducting the penitentiary, " the rules must be strictly and 
constantly, yet in a spirit of kindness, enforced ;** for their 
** principle" is '' moral and religious instructions, confinement 
entirely solitary at night, with labour in day time in silence^ 
without intercommunication^^ The agent tells us that the con- 
victs '' labour with all that apparent cheerfulness and ambition 
to please, that they would were they at work for wages," (!) and 
that contentment prevails to a greater extent than could be ex- 
pected. The keeper, Mr. Hiram Rathbun, says that, '< with 
few exceptions, all that is necessary to cause men to attend to 
their duty, and conform to thc rules and regulations of the pri- 
son, is simply to bring that duty and the regulations thoroughly 
to their understandings;" and he prefers a "kind, yet firm 
policy." 

* For example, the quarries and stone department are said formerly to hare 
areragcd over 120,000 per annum more than they have done since the act of 1843. 
The inspectors yield more to the popular prejudice on this subject than we think 
is altogether reasonahle. The same may be said of the directors of some other 
associate prisons. The friends of both systems should unite in an effort to en^ 
lighten the public mind. Manufactures are recommended at Sing Sing ; but the 
list of occupations in both the New York prisons shows that they are exposed to 
farther inroads of popular error. The Clinton county prison is one fruit of the 
excitements of 1842 and previous years. 
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In the month of August last, a convict from the penitentiary 
at Auburn ascended the gallows. The terrible preparations 
overcame him, and he fainted. On recovering from his swoon, 
the fatal cord was adjusted about his neck, and he uttered, to 
the bystanders, his last words. Amongst them were these: 
** it is not calculated to benefit a man to go to the state prison 
and be treated as 1 have been.** His crime was a homicide, 
committed while in the penitentiary. 

A short time before, a black convict, just discharged from 
the same moral school, signalized his entrance into free society 
by the murder of a family. He has been tried ; his sanity de- 
cided by a jury, confirmed by the court ; and the remission of 
his sentence refused by the Governor, after an examination of 
the evidence. 

In January last, a white convict was whipped in a vnofiX 
unjustifiable manner, and soon afler died. The details of this 
case were given in our April number,* to which our readers 
are requested to refer. We repeat only the leading facts, viz. : 
that there was a * noxious gas* in the prison^ which was occasion-- 
ing fever among the convicts ; that one of those who were sick 
was whipped to such an extent that he died from the combined 
effects of the malady and the punishment ; and that the rbooeds 
OF the prison falsely exhibit the number of blows which he 
RBOEivEix" The inspectors, indeed, certified to the keeper and 
assistant keeper, (the former being the same who prefers a 
** kind, yet firm policy,'') that they (the inspectors) did not be- 
lieve that any intentional wrong had been done ; and the jury 
by whom these " humane" officers were tried, acquitted them 
in manner and form as they stood indicted ; but as respects the 
administration of the prison, there is another tribunal, whose 
judgment will be less easily satisfied. 

Later than all these is the case of a convict, who, even after 
the expiration of his term of sentence, was whipped. We 
know not the reason for his detention ; his subjugation to the 
lash, in the circumstances, has not, to our knowledge, been 
satisfactorily explained. 

We infer nothing from the " excitement" occasioned by the 

* P. 188 ; where the caae is giren on the testimonj of Mr. Hiram Rathbim 
hiniMlC 
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disposition of the body of the convict, whose execution is re- 
ferred to above ; nor do we speak of the manner in which it 
was stowed away as a subject ; nor of the change of physi- 
cians. These are things in which it might be wrong to lay 
blame upon the administration ; but it is, at least, extraordinary 
that such a series of disorders should occur in connexion with 
the " pattern" prison ; in other words, that it should be thus 
«* distinguished." 

There is, however, nothing inexplicable in the case. The 
sentiments of the keeper alone will render intelligible the source 
of some practical errors. He believes that of the three prin- 
cipal modes of punishment now in use, one, {solitary confine- 
tnenty) ** tends to destroy the mind, and produce insanity ;" the 
second {cold water) " tends to produce pulmonary disease, to 
which men in confinement are always liable." There remains 
only the cat ; the main objection to which, as stated by him, 
viz., that it '* demoralizes the man, causing a loss of self-respect 
and moroseness of temper," he thinks applies equally to the 
other modes; for, in his opinion, "the offender loses his self- 
respect in committing the offence, rather than in consequence 
of the punishment I" Were the lash applied on account of the 
crime for which a convict has been imprisoned, this doctrine 
would be false ; but used as it is, by the keeper of Auburn, it 
is doubly false. When the state has herded together offenders 
of every grade of character, and has exposed them to the 
scrutiny of every chance visitor ; when she has placed them 
in close proximity, and has forbidden them to speak, nay, even 
to look at each other ; in the midst of these temptations her 
officers brandish the lash, and it descends promptly upon the 
back of him who yields to the impulses which have been thus 
stimulated. The sufferer may have been a man of unimpeach- 
able life, until a maddening injury stung him to a personal 
violence, for which no imprisonment can furnish a penalty 
sharper than his own remorse; he may be a youth, whose early 
prospects have been blighted by the seductions of evil com- 
panionship, but in whom the germ of hope still lingers to be 
cherished by some benevolent spirit; he maybe one of that 
numerous class in whom the promise of amendment is so coun- 
terpoised by evil influences, that only a single additional impulse 
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is necessary to confirm the inclination irrevocably on the side 
of ruin ; he may be any thing short of that brutality which 
offers itself without shame to the whip; and whatever his 
crime, whatever his sentence, he will be degraded in his own 
esteem by the blows of his keeper. No better evidence is 
needed of the moral unfitness of an ofi[icer, than the utterance 
to the community of an opinion so at war with the first prompt- 
ings of a civilized nature, as is that of the keeper of Auburn. 
In vain is it that the minister of religion, whose function it is 
to encourage the strivings of repentant hearts, tells us that an 
administration under such a head has borne the world's scrutiny; 
in vain is it that the officers, whose duty it is to inspect that 
administration, tell us that the purposes of justices are hu- 
manely met. We answer that, sincere as they may fcc, their 
assertions cannot be true, — that they have been proved to be 
erroneous, — that it is not calculated to benefit a man to be so 
treated. 

The inspectors give us a curious illustration of that portion 
of the keeper's report, in which he says that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, it is enough that his prisoners understand the rules of 
the prison, to ensure their obedience. The revised statutes 
provide for the establishment of a miliiary company for the 
safety of the prison. Such a company is said to be now '* well 
organized and disciplined." The inspectors say that it is*' pro- 
perly deemed necessary for the safety of the institution ;" and 
they recommend to the Legislature an appropriation not to et- 
ceed 91000, to procure the erection, on the prison grounds, of 
a building suitable for the military drills, and the arms and ac- 
coutrements of " the military company connected with this 
prison !" In the Eastern Penitentiary there are no arms ; nor 
is there any provision for the use of such means of instruction. 
It is true that our construction and discipline enable us to dis- 
pense with military drills and armories; but our convicts 
understand our regulations all the better for this difference in 
police ; and the associations by which we lead the misguided 
back to a just value of human life, and to a regard for all the 
moral relationships of society, are none the less efficacious be- 
cause no bayonet, or ball cartridge, mingles with the train of 
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thought on which we rely.* Much has been said of the moral 
influences by which the convicts in Clinton county have been 
kept in subjugation by a few officers ; and it has seemed that 
the entire band of prisoners had combined to exhibit to the 
world an example of disinterested self-sacrifice. Our own ex- 
perience of criminals in both associate and separate prisons has 
not inclined us to believe readily in the voluntary martyrdom 
of this class of citizens for the public good ; and we have 
patiently awaited the explanation of the marvellous accounts 
which reached us through the daily press. It now appears that 
the same method of education has been adopted as is enforced 
by the inspectors of Auburn. In the editorial column of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, of the 24th of September 
last, an account is given of a visit made by the writer to the 
Clinton prison. He says that " in two or three sentry boxes at 
different parts of the yard, were visible guards with loaded 
muskets, two of whom also watched at the gate. Several over- 
seers also superintended the labour of the different groups ; but 
there appeared to be very little of restraint or compulsion in 
the case. (!) The prisoners all seemed cheerful, and laboured 
steadily, and apparently with good-will. We were told that 
escapes were very seldom attempted now ; that several had 
been severely twunded by shots from the ^uard while making such 
attempts ; that others had succeeded, but been soon retaken ; 
and that cases had occurred in which the prisoners, unable to 
find any thing to eat in the dense forest surrounding the prison, 
had voluntarily returned to its walls. These mishaps have had 
a decided eflTect upon the prisoners to deter them from making 
similar efforts." The same writer tells us that there had been 
plots for escaping ; and that some of them involved the murder 
of the keepers ; but that the address of the superintendent, and 
the information obtained through some of the parties, had suf- 

* Amongst the many curious things which one may find in the reports of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society, is the following. The reverend secretary is set- 
ting forth the superior advantages of the Auburn system. ^* If the prUotur gtU 
inU of h\» cell into the area^ he is exposed to the fire or the sentinel on mnr. 
7%ts is a very distinct and important feature of the Auburn system^ greatly dib- 
TiirouisHiNo IT from the old system of prison discipline,^* &c. (16th Report, 1841.) 
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ficed to secure the officers. Probably by this time the regula- 
tions are clearly understood; though, if we may rely upon a 
statement made in a Plattsburg paper (published at about 
seventeen miles from the prison), the method of tuition has 
been changed. The convicts are said to have become used to 
the musket ; and rifles, if we may credit the account, are to be 
hereafter employed. 

We are far from wishing to detract from the merit of 
Mr. Cooke, whose «nterprize, energy, intelligence, and, we 
honestly add, general humanity, are well attested ; and we 
quote from him with pleasure a sentence worthy of the study 
of some of the officers of Auburn. We only regret that a 
better field is not open for the exercise of some of his qualities 
which must be lamentably thwarted at the Clinton prison. 
" When it is found that, in the world at large, violence secures 
esteem, cruelty wins friends, and torture corrects the errors of 
the suffi^rer, it may be more reasonably inferred that moral 
propensities may be beaten into the heads of convicts with 
cudgels." 

The inspectors of Sing Sing say that the discipline of that 
institution *' is daily exhibiting the most gratifying evidences of 
the wise and humane philosophy upon which it has been based 
and administered ;" and they refer to the reports of the keeper 
and matron for a more particular account. In one sense, we 
have pleasure in accepting, without question, this statement of 
the Board. If, by discipline, they mean the present improved 
administration only, the philosophy by which they have been 
guided truly deserves the name. They have adopted the hu- 
mane sentiments which have long governed the friends of the 
separate system ; and have endeavoured to bring the old re- 
gime within the bounds of reason, and of a just regard for 
the rights of convicts. Hence the diminished number and 
severity of punishments ; hence the increased desire to minister 
to the moral peculiarities of their prisoners ; and hence, too, 
their recognition of that need of frequent personal intercourse 
with individuals, which has always been urged upon our side 
as a leading condition of discipline.* If, on the other hand, 

* It IB a curious fiict,th<tt the directors of a prison, administered apon a system 
which is said to be eminently social as compared with ouni, arc rccommendin|r 
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they are merely repeating the confuted doctrine, that the silent- 
associate system is based upon a wise philosophy, we are satis- 
fied to rest their conviction of error upon their own future 
experience, if they cannot be fully enlightened by that of the 
past 

The keeper (Mr. Harman Eldridge) thus speaks in his report : 

" It gives me great pleasure in being able to communicate to you, 
that generally, during the last year, the conduct of the convicts has 
been characterized by industrious habits, good order, and a cheerful 
submission to the regulations of the institution. 

" The number of violations committed within the last year are 
greatly reduced compared with the previous year. Hence our disci- 
pline has been sustained with a smaller amount of corporeal chastise- 
ments than has been hitherto known in this prison. 

'' Transgressions are less frequent with convicts when they ars 
under a careful and watchful keeper. Therefore, vigilance and per- 
severance on the part of the officers, will do more in sustaining a 
vigorous discipline than all the physical inflictions that can be resorted 
to. In my last yearns report to the Board of Inspectors, I therein 
detailed to them our mode of government, the kinds of punishment 
substituted for the lash, and informed them likewise that the lash was 
used only when every other punishment had failed, and attempted to 
show to them the beneficial influences it had upon the minds of the 
convicts, as contrasted with a previous and more sanguinary mode of 
treatment. 

*' Since that time, we have used our best eflTorts in endeavouring to 
enforce the same kind of discipline, with the application of the same 
means, and the success which has almost invariably followed these 
experiments has been highly gratifying, and has encouraged us to 
persevere in them. I am thoroughly convinced that in most cases 
where kindness and humanity is extended to the criminal, in a way 
to impress him with the conviction that he is cared for, and that exact 
justice will be meted out to him in all cases, and under every cir* 
cumstance, that its influence upon him will be most salutary and 
eflectual ; it tests his disposition, and will lead him to self-govern- 
ment ; it operates as an incentive to good acts, and will bring to his 

fiir their own uutitation the adoption of a locial intercoune which ii in pnctiM 
in ours! They hare attempted to prevent intercommunication amongst their 
prisoners ; and to restrain even their keepers from free communicaUon with oon^ 
victs ; and it has been supposed that they have succeeded. Either this succcm is 
imaginary, or we roust condade that without more social interchanges amoogil 
the prisoners, there have been fewer between these and their officers, than bM 
been not only allowed but encouraged under the separate system. In oCbor 
words, that iocial habita have been better sustained in the Pennsylvanian tl>»t^ in 
the Now York penitenUaries. What suooour will the Boston secretary bring to 
Sing Sing in this dilemma 7 
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mind the odiousness and magnitude of crime, not, however, like one 
who is sufferiog under physical punishments, but as one associated 
with moral and accountable beings. 

** In large institutions like this, containing, as it does, a population 
of 800, you will always find a few of its inmates so utterly depraved 
that nothing but prompt and coercive measures will answer to enforce 
obedience upon them, and I am free to acknowledge that we have 
our full share of this class of convicts to look after. 

" Formerly the officers of ^m, as well as the Atibum prison, were 
prohibited by the rules that governed them in their duties, from hold- 
ing any conversation with convicts, except in directing them in their 
labours, and enforcing the rules of the prison. This I deem to be a 
great mistake on the part of the officers, because tlie principal object 
is lost sight of. It is a well settled fact in my own mind, and I be- 
lieve it conceded by many, that in order to govern well and success- 
fully, you must be thoroughly acquainted with the character and dis- 
positions of those you have to govern ; and unless officers are per- 
mitted, or they will voluntarily fake the trouble, to converse freely 
with those under their charge (always preserving their dignity), they 
cannot obtain the information which is so necessary in qualifying 
themselves for the faithful and successful discharge of their duties." 

Sing Sing was noted, during many years, for the heedless 
cruelty of its punishments ; and it is interesting to see how far 
the natural reaction has carried the officers. It has been said 
by Mr. Dwight, that the " Auburn system" can be adminis- 
tered successfully without stripes ; though upon this subject a 
large majority of the officers of that system think differently. 
We do not decide this question against the Secretary ; we 
should be loth to differ from him on this point; but if the 
correctness of his opinion is to be sustained by experiencci 
other views must be substituted for those now prevailing at 
Auburn; vastly greater changes must be effected than have 
already been accomplished at Sing Sing. His example, (the 
House of Correction at Boston,) will not serve for such places 
as the New York prison ; and the officers of the Massachusetts 
State Prison are against him. Nevertheless, let the trial be 
made ; it must lead to some of the improvements which we 
desire ; and which, whatever the result of the experiment a$ 
to the object in question, will be of incalculable benefit to the 
convicts, and to society at large. 

The matron of the female department, Mrs. Farnham, dis- 
cusses at large some of the requisites of a good discipline. 
Her idea of the " order" of a prison, will be found to vary from 

VOL. u. 34 
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that which has so long practically monopolized the efibrts of 
the officers of many associate prisons. 

" By good order, will be understood not that machine-like silence 
and preciseness of motion, which makes its subject regulate the 
movement of the head or the eye with reference to the lash or other 
torture, but the proper exercise of as many of the native powers and 
rights of each individual as could be granted, consistently with the 
system necessary to be preserved in such a community, and the 
safety of the whole." 

The matron dwells upon the necessity of a close intercourse 
between officers and convicts ; and upon the advantages to 
result from the intellectual instruction which the former may 
impart. The relations of social beings to each other, the in- 
fluences which tend to vice, the capabilities and weaknesses of 
our common nature, the real impediments in the way of reform, 
and the means and motives by which good resolutions may be 
encouraged and realized, are enforced upon the Board as pro- 
per subjects of instruction. She well says — 

*' The ways of virtue must be made pleasant if we would have the 
wanderer accept our invitation to walk therein. Comfort, peace, 
sympathy, commendation, and respect, are the natural fruits of inte- 
grity and well doing to the free. Can they be less necessary to sus- 
tain the feeble who are struggling to deserve them? Are they less 
justly due to the great efforts which such persons must make than to 
the conduct which flows from the natural choice of a better consti- 
tution?" 

We regret that we cannot introduce this admirable paper 
entire ; it breathes the true spirit of the best modern peniten- 
tiary methods ; and if many of its recommendations shall be 
judiciously put in practice, a great step will have been made in 
New York. We have no means of comparing the number of 
lashes infficted at Sing Sing within the year 1845, with those 
inflicted at Auburn. Were the excess at the former prison, we 
should, nevertheless, look more hopefully at its discipline. The 
spirit manifested ; the evidences of advancement in the right 
direction ; in short, the whole aspect of the case, may fairly 
be considered as more promising than at the other penitentiary. 
Time alone will show what is to be the end of the change 
which has been commenced. 

The words of the officers of Auburn are, with a few excep- 
tions, as promising as those of the administration at Sing Sing; 
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but while we are very far from hinting that the former arc in- 
sincere, we yet express our conviction that the movements of 
the others show a better conception of those principles which 
lie at the foundation of reform ; and a more lively determina- 
tion to shake off the trammels of custom or prejudice, should 
the methods heretofore practised be found insufficient. The 
value of phraseology in such a case clearly depends as much 
upon the enlightenment of those who use it, as upon their sin- 
cerity. 

It appears that at Sing-Sing, six convicts, on the 20th of 
June, 1845, rushed by their guard; and, aAer a pursuit, five 
were retaken, one of whom would not yield until a ball had 
been put through his thigh by one of the guard. The sixth 
made good his escape, and was reported as being still at large. 
We have no inclination to collate other cases of this kind, to 
prove that escapes have been most frequent from associate pri- 
sons. The fact is notorious.* 

With respect to instruction, the officers of both prisons speak 
plainly. At Auburn it is recommended that a teacher shall be 
employed to act in conjunction with the chaplain ; and it is 
suggested that a class might be taken every evening to the 
chapel ; or the convicts be instructed separately at the cell door^ 
between the time of locking up and nii^e o'clock.f At Sing 
Sing it is said that there is no provision for the supply of mis- 
cellaneous books, nor for instruction, except through the reli- 
gious exercises of the chaplain ; and that, under the existing 
law, although the treasury might be overflowing, the officers 
could not spend a farthing to supply any book save the Bible, 
nor to furnish any instruction save what a single chaplain 
can convey to 800 prisoners. It is curious that those who 
proved that there could not be a proper amount of instruction 



* In the present year (1846) three men escaped from the Massachusetts State 
Prison in July, and one escaped from Sing Sing in October, and one in December. 

tThe reader will note the superiority of the Eastern Penitentiary in this re- 
■pect The instruction of chaplain and teacher is already furnished ; and our 
cells are much better fitted for the purpose than those of Auburn. Besides, our 
convicts are relieved at their labour by day instruction. The inspectors of Auburn 
state that the late and present chaplain have instructed the prisoners in their cells 
at night, till nine, and often as late as ten o*clock. 
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under the separate systeniy by showing that there was not 
enough of teaching in the Eastern Penitentiary^ have never 
thought of applying the same logical process to the plan of 
association. Now that they have been informed not only of 
the views of our friends, but of the superiority of our supply of 
instruction, it is at least charitable to hope that their conclusion 
will be amended. The illustration here offered of the " econo- 
my" of New York, might surely weigh somewhat in the esti- 
mate of prisons. How the inspectors of Auburn can say that 
their vast population receives a "good degree of care and at- 
tention," in relation to " mental and religious instruction," we 
cannot understand. There is, indeed, a Sunday school, con- 
ducted by students of a theological seminary and other citizens ; 
and three hundred volumes of religious books were recently 
added to the library; and the chaplain is stated to be diligent 
in his vocation ; but these facts scarcely warrant the phraseo- 
logy used. Why not be frank on both sides, and let it be under- 
stood that the prisons under both systems may be better fur- 
nished with the means of improvement, without losing their 
distinctive feature 1 In spite of all assertions, the penitentiary 
at Cherry Hill is in this respect in advance of every associate 
prison in the country ; but while we hold out this fact as an 
answer to attacks upon our system, we can exhort the upholders 
of the associate plan to strive with us in emulation for the 
greatest liberality of provision. We believe that when this 
shall be attained, it will have been shown that our arrangements 
admit of the largest success ; yet we say strive with us until 
the limits of effort shall leave us no room for further rivalry in 
good. The matron of the female department at Sing Sing is 
earnest in her exertions to impart useful knowledge ; and al- 
though we are not prepared to approve in every particular the 
topics or the methods which she has chosen, yet we cannot, at 
the present stage of her labours, intrude a censure where there 
is so much that merits commendation. We record the wishes 
of the officers of both penitentiaries as creditable to them ; and 
we hope that the Legislature of the state will give them speedy 
realization ; but we cannot refrain from expressing a wish of 
our own, that instead of a report of " earnings" made in part 
by the exhibition of prisoners, we could have reported a d&- 
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ficit occasioDed by a generous provision of the means of health 
and instruction. 

The inspectors of Sing Sing tell us that the average number 
of prescriptions per day ranges '/rom sixty to eighty ; and that 
the duties of the physician require his exclusive attention ; but 
that, under the present lav^ fixing the compensation, it is impos- 
sible to secure the exclusive services of a proper person. They 
suggest that a physician should be employed to reside at or 
near the prison. This provision has been made at Cherry Hill ; 
it ought to be made in every large penitentiary. This is one of 
the many details in which we have preceded the associate pri- 
sons.* The impurity of the water at Sing Sing is stated to have 
been one cause of the great disease experienced during the 
year. There is, we are pleased to say, a good prospect of a 
remedy for this defect. The Croton water will be supplied 
ere long. The report of 1843 is quoted with respect to the 
hospital ; a room about eighteen feet square, in which, during 
the heat of the summer, eight women and five children were 
confined day and night! As this description is repeated in 1846, 
with a view to induce the Legislature to furnish means for the 
proper maintenance of children born in prison, we may.pre- 
sume that the state of things had not much improved. 

At Auburn it is recommended that a piece of ground, con- 
taining nine acres, which adjoins the prison, shall be enclosed ; 
and that it be cultivated by convalescents, and persons broken 
down by long confinemenL We heartily approve of such a dis- 
position of the land ; although, to judge by the language of 
some of our opponents, we ought to look for these " broken 
down" prisoners only under the separate system. 

The physician of Auburn says that there have been no cases 
of insanity during the year, requiring the special attention of 
the inspectors. ** A few cases of mental hallucination have oc- 
curred." All of these had recovered, except one, whose 
speedy restoration to a sane state of mind was expected. The 
number of these cases is not furnished ; and, of course, nothing 

* It affords us much pleasure to learn that through the recent exertions of the 
New York Prison Association, a physician has heen appointed for the Blackwell*s 
Island prison, with a salarj of $500 per annum, who now resides in the hospital 
on the bland. 

34» 
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is said of the difficulty of detecting hallacination under such a 
system as that of Auburn. The physician of Sing Sing states 
that just before the commencement of the fiscal year, tico in- 
sane convicts were transferred thither from Auburn ; he also 
mentions that two had been sent during the year from Sing 
Sing to the State Lunatic Asylum ; whether the same who had 
been previously transferred, we are not informed* Nothing is 
observed by this gentleman touching cases of *^ mental halluci- 
nation.'* 

It will of course be understood by every candid reader, that 
while we direct attention to facts which ought to qualify the 
acceptation of these official reports, we are not blind to what 
is due towards the administration of the prisons of New York.* 
It is natural that the course of aiTairs at the Auburn *^ model" 
should be closely observed ; and when those who conduct its 
management address to the public a phraseology to which the 
improvement of opinion has given a peculiar significance, it is 
right that we compare the actual condition of things with the 
terms of the report thus modified by a more enlightened under- 
standing. We do not forget that the discipline of Auburn was 
a creditable reform of the older prisons in the state of New 
York. Although borrowed essentially from a foreign type, it 
was introduced in circumstances which are honourable to the 
state. Yet in the administration of that discipline many things 
have occurred which must be regretted by the judicious firiends 
of reform, under whatever system they may be ranged. We 
have no desire to make these unfortunate departures from the 
design of the institution serve as reasons against that design, 
except so far as they render it probable that the latter is ob- 
structed by practical difficulties inseparable firom the nature of 
the case. Nor are we disposed to deny to the officers any 
praise to which their efforts may have entitled them. Their 
recommendations in respect to education and health show that 
they are not indifferent to the claims of humanity ; but cheer- 
fully conceding to them every consideration to which their per- 
sonal character and their official purposes may entitle them, 
we are still at liberty to say that their administration, and the 
opinions of some of its principal conductors, are not in accord- 
ance with the best maxims of discipline. 
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* The ** convictions** at Auburn are Sox those received during the year. 
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There is an obvious difference between the phraseoloffy of the headio^f of the 
column for Auburn and of that of Sing Sing. Whether the former covers all cases, 
we are anaUe to decide. The physician of Sing Sing reports an average daily ez 
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of hospital cases (7*2), and of daily prescriptioni (20}) ofer the previous year; and 
■ays that in July and Augu$t bad water, and the extreme heat and dryness of the 
season, occasioned a prevalence of bilious and typhoid fever ; and that 12 deaths 
occurred amongst these cases. The keeper says that the hospital was ** crowded 
to overflowing.'* It is to be observed, however, that the greatest namber of pre- 
■criptions appears in February and March, in which months the hospital 
cases are nearly equal to those of July and August; and in the last named 
month the cases only exceed by about 2, the average of the year. In February 
a number of cases of pneumonia typhoidet are reported, of which one termi- 
nated fatally. If, from the whole number of deaths of males (51) we take the 
12 above mentioned, there remain 39, of which it is stated, that 20 were 
from consumption ; but only 6 of these 20 are marked ** sick when received.** 
The deaths ** from sickness** during the preceding year are given at 13. The 
reader will observe upon the whole, not only the large sick list and the great pro- 
portion of cases of consumption, but also the necessity of combining the results of 
more than one year to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of mortality. 

In the female department, the daily average of hospital cases was 3| ; of daily 
prescriptions 9. The deaths were seven ; of which 5 were by consumption, and 
all were in cases of long standing. (Total of deaths, 58.) 

At Auburn the number of deaths was 11 ; of which 2 were by casualties, 2 
diseased lungs and dropsy, 4 consumption, 2 dropsy of the brain, 1 remitting 
lever. Only 2 of the deceased are reported as having been in good health when 
received. Of 437 men sent to this prison since January Ist, 1844, one is said to 
have died ; and he is described as sufiering from a diseased brain before his reoep- 



About one-half of the convicts at Sing Sing were convicted in the city and 
county of New York. The keeper adverts to this fact as influencing the bill of 
health. We trust that some of the many explanations resorted to, both there and 
at Auburn, to excuse the number of deaths, will be considered valid when ad. 
Tanced by ourselves. 



Art. VI. — The New Prison of Berks County. 

It is well known that most of the county prisons of Pennsyl- 
vania are not constructed nor administered upon the separate 
system. The condition of many of them is such as to reflect 
discredit upon the community in which they are tolerated. 
We have, within the last year, seen in some an indiscriminate 
mixture of sexes and ages, which is not to be excused by any 
reasons hitherto assigned for the fact. The Legislature has 
sanctioned for the state penitentiaries a discipline which is 
justly regarded as the best; but the inmates of these large in- 
stitutions have been in a county jail before trial, or perhaps on 
a previous conviction; and the evil influences to which they 
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have been subjected affect seriously the result of their treat- 
ment in the penitentiaries, as well as their prospects in society 
at large. In a few of the counties (Philadelphia, Chester, Dau- 
phin, and Alleghany) prisons have been erected with a view to 
the administration of the separate system ; but, great as is the 
superiority of these over the other jails, they are not to be re- 
garded as models for future guidance. Prison architecture 
requires a knowledge of the wants of discipline, and of the 
greatest convenience of officers, as well as of the mere ele- 
ments of construction. In all of these time has shown the need 
of many things which were formerly overlooked. Every public 
improvement is progressive ; and even in the smallest details^ 
the last effort has many advantages over the first As respects 
the administration, the public owe something to the officers 
upon whom they lay the burden of its conduct. With what 
justice can these be required to prevent communication betweea 
convicts, if there are not cells enough for th^ir separate confine- 
ment; and if the construction is such that, with double the 
actual superintendence, the convicts could communicate with 
each other without fear of detection ?• How can we demand 
that the health and comfort of prisoners shall be secured by 
their keepers, when the apparatus which wc provide for heatp 
ing and ventilating is such as maintain an impure atmosphere 
in every part? With what reason can we boast of our inten- 
tions with respect to mental or moral improvement when visi- 
tation and instruction, and other appropriate means, are ne- 



* In the Mojamenmng prison (Philadelphia eoimty) no miter can fail to per.' 
ccive the imponibility of carrying out the leparate gyttem for either tried or no. 
tried prisoners. The facilities for commonication between the cells ; the insuffi. 
cient number of cells (about four hundred for the males of every description) ; the 
fact that there are no exercising yards except such as are immediately overiooked* 
by the cell windows ; arc proofs of the unfitness of this establishment If we add 
that the fentilation is by means of a small foul.4dr flue fiom each cell, which dis. 
charges directly into the open air at the roof, the reader will be satisfied that there 
is work to be done here. The present zealous and experienced keeper, Mr. Freed, 
has effected several valuable improvements ; and we regret much that his energies 
are impeded by the delects of the building. If the present structure can bo 
amended so as to apply an artificial ventilation, we rely confidently upon the con- 
currence of the inspectors in the necessary appropriation. If it is designed to 
carry out the sentences in all cases, the county will have to enlarge the building. 
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glected ? It is the imperious duty of every county* to establish 
a well-ordered separate prison, and to take the necessary steps 
for the enforcement of the discipline, the preservation of the 
mental and bodily health, and the encouragement of individual 
reform amongst the prisoners. Much was done when the four 
county prisons above named were erected ; and every visiter is 
gratified by the contrast presented with the other jails ; but we 
must look still higher. Let there be no parsimonious restrictions 
upon the design in any essential particular, and we may then 
secure the application of the latest improvements. 

In this generous execution of the public duty we gladly see 
Old Berks resolved to lead the way, by founding a prison 
worthy of her resources and influence in the state. The plan 
adopted is in every way creditable to her commissioners,! and 
to the community by which they are sustained. It has been 
too often believed that an enterprise of this nature may be en- 
trusted to any practical builder; the truth being that it requires 
a special study of prison architecture, and a knowledge of what 
has been done and discovered in the experience of the best in- 
stitutions. The commissioners of Berks have acted with a wise 
caution, for which they merit the thanks of their fellow-citizens. 
AAer visiting the Eastern Penitentiary, and the Moyamensing 
and other county prisons, and consulting with well-informed 
persons, they determined to select a plan which should corre- 
spond with the system sanctioned by the state, and which should 
supply those accessories which are now recognised as proper 
for health and discipline under a judicious administration ; and 
further to confide the execution to an experienced architect. 
The result has been the adoption of the plan of Mr. Haviland, 
under whose supervision the building will proceed. Since the 
erection of the Eastern Penitentiary by him, he has devoted his 
attention to the progress of prison architecture in Europe as 
well as in the United States ; and, as will be seen, has secured 
many valuable advantages to the administration of Berks.J 

* In PennajlTania the county prisons are erected and managed by the counties^ 
not by the state. 

t Messrs. John Shorman, Fred. Prints, and Michael Gerj. 

t Out citizens at home might take a lesson fh>m foreign goremments. Before 
the erection of the English model prison, a commissioner was despatched to exa- 
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The ground plan and the two sections, which we have an- 
nexed to the following description, will enable the reader to 
perceive the superiority of the new prison over any other in 
this country, in several important particulars. Not only is the 
general inspection secured, but the exercising yards for pri- 
soners who occupy the second story are arranged at a conve- 
nient distance, and under easy supervision. The mode of heat- 
ing and ventilating is more economical, more under control, 
more effective, more uniform than any now in use in American 
prisons ; it may be employed with equal utility both in winter 
and summer ; and it affords a security against the deleterious 
gas which renders unhealthy so many public buildings in which 
stoves and hot-air furnaces are used. The prevention of com- 
munication between prisoners, which is necessary to a sound 
discipline, and for which the architectural precautions have 
been hitherto incomplete, will be aided by the permanent stop- 
page of windows, and by the mechanical means to be intro- 
duced into the flues, &c., where required. Care will be taken 
to provide for lighting the whole building with gas, which it is 
believed the citizens of Reading will soon manufacture for the 
use of their town. Should the increasing population of the 
county require more than forty cells, the necessary enlarge- 
ment of the prison can, on the present plan, be easily made, at 
a small expense, and without interfering with the general 
design. 

It will appear from the following description, that a bath 
is to be placed in every cell; and that an apparatus, like 
that used abroad, has been provided to enable the prisoners to 
communicate at any moment with the officers. As respects 
the bath, which of course will be under the control of the 
keeper alone, experience must decide its value, as compared 

mine the Eastern Penitentia^. This had been erected without the advantage of 
experience to control the design, and both the architect and the officers freelj 
pointed out its defects as well as its excellencies. The English authorities 
adopted the general plan, made such additions and alterations as were shown to 
be needed, and employed their best mechanical resources to complete every detaiL 
Why should not our authorities act in the same manner 7 They can be better in- 
formed than any of their predecessors, and they can be more liberal in their views 
of economy ; not stinting the expenditure so as to prevent a full developement of 
our system, but applying the public resources in a manner which will produce, 
not prevent, the desired result. 
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with the mode resorted to at Cherry Hill and other prisons, in 
-which the convicts are taken, one by one, to a bathing apart- 
ment distinct from the cells.* The necessity of some provision 
for personal cleanliness, amongst such persons as are committed 
\o our jails, and who are subjected to a protracted confinement, 
will scarcely be disputed by the least informed. The gong for 
gammoning the officers may serve to dissipate apprehensions, if 
.any exist, in relation to the supposed risks to prisoners who 
onay become suddenly ill. Experience has not indicated, in 
this country, the need of such an apparatus for such a purpose; 
but it costs little, and as it will end all doubts on the part of the 
(humane, and is besides convenient, it is very properly intro- 
<duced into Mr. Haviland's plan. 

While careful to provide for essentials, the citizens of Berks 
liave not been unmindful of what is due to public taste, and to 
their growing county seat. The effect of such a building as 
they purpose to erect, located on a commanding site, will add 
much to the appearance of Reading.f But, at the same time 
that we refer to this evidence of public spirit, we must be per- 
•mitted to say to our fellow-citizens in counties the population 
and resources of which have not yet advanced in an equal de- 
gree, that the ornament of the exterior ought not to interfere 
with the perfection of those internal details which are required 
for a humane discipline. The heating, ventilation, bathing, 
exercise, visitation, instruction, employment, and supervision, 
which are proper to such a discipline, may be obtained whether 
in a costly Gothic structure, or the less imposing enclosure of 
rough stone walls, such as are now seen in most of our county 
prisons. In all cases these important objects of the building 
should be secured; and if, after this provision, there shall 
remain ability to consult mere taste in the external finish, let 
jthe public inclination be gratified. B^any other course we 
shall pay for our embellishments not only with money, but with 
the health and moral character of the prisoners, for whom it is 
our solemn duty to provide a suitable place of confinement 

* Ai (hew fNitliB will be used only once a week, it is thoaj^t by the architect 
that the easy drainage and the mode of heating and ventilating the cells will pre. 
vent any injuriooa dampneta. 

t For the penpective (see frontispiece) we are indebted to the enterprise and 
kindness of Sfr. L L. Geti, of the Reading Gazette. 
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We look upon the erection of the Berks county prison as a 
harbinger of good to the State at large. The impulse given to 
other counties will doubtless soon manifest itself in an increased 
enterprise in th^ same direction. The citizens of Lancaster 
have already turned their attention to the wants of their own 
county; and it is not probable that the people of that rich por- 
tion of our State will allow themselves to be excelled by their 
neighbours. Thus may we at length accomplish a general 
reform, which has been too long delayed.* 

The site chosen for the Berks prison is that known as the 
common in the borough of Reading, at the base of Penn*s Mount, 
and at an elevation of 180 feet above the Schuylkill river, on 
which the town stands. This location affords a ^ood gravel 
foundation ; it is dry and airy, and has the great advantage of 
being free from the interference of surrounding houses. The 
building is to be elevated on a terrace 10 feet high. The front 
is to be constructed of dressed sandstone, 170 feet in length 
from the extremes of the corner towers. The central circular 
tower is to be 96 feet high to the top of the stone battlements. 
This, as will be seen, is not only ornamental, but serves the 
uses of a foul air shaft. Depth, from the front of the octagon 
towers to the outside of the external yard wall, 300 feet.f 

The basement is five feet below the soil; and contains fuel 
and provision vaults, which are under the front or entrance 
buildmg; also a bake-house, flour-room, bread-room, and cham- 
ber for the baker (who is usually a prisoner), which are under 
the kitchen. Immediately opposite, and under the laundry, are 
a wardrobe and a room for drying clothes in damp weather ; 

* It will of coarse be understood that the architect does not, more than ourselves, 
consider the new prison referred to in our text as realizing- the best possible form 
of improvement in details. In a country like ours, in which science and the arts 
make such rapid strides, it is to be expected that hereafter prison architecture will 
share the advancement which discoveries and inventions will promote in other de- 
partments of enterprise. For example, to acoustics we shall doubtless owe some 
valuable suggestions. 

In the first number of this Journal, the reader may see a description of the Dau- 
phin county prison ; also a general guide for buildings of this nature. The latter 
was meant to exhibit an outline or framework suited to county purposes ; which 
may be varied to suit special circumstances, and within which can be introduced 
such details, tending to serve the health and convenience of the officers and pri- 
soners, as shall be fi>und most proper. 

f The depth from the exercising yards of second story to the rear wall (71 feet) 
b reduced in the annexed plan, from want of space. 
VOL. II. 35 
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the hot air for which is to be obtained by opening doors into 
the adjoining air-chamber under the corridor. 

Principal story. The appropriation of the various apart- 
ments on this floor may be seen in the accompanying ground 
plan. It will be observed that on each side of the entrance 
building, and in the space back of the yards, at the rear end of 
the cells, there is ground reserved for the particular use of con- 
valescents and others whose health may require special exer- 
cise. Each cell, moreover, has a yard 33 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, in which the prisoners can have separate daily exercise 
in the open air. These yards have an open iron railing at the 
end, between which and the principal enclosing wail is a space 
of above 20 feet. The occupants of the ground floor will be 
convicts, especially those who have been sentenced to long 
terms. The yards at the rear end are for the inmates of the 
cells in the upper story (untried, vagrants, &c.), who will be 
brought down the stairway W, behind the fresh air shaft A, 
and will be inspected by an oflScer looking through the aper- 
tures marked in the plan. The cells are to be 15 feet long, 7 
feet 6 inches wide, and 10 feet high in the clear. The door- 
way of the cells is to be over 6 feet in height, and 2 in width ; 
the doors to be formed of one sheet of boiler iron 3-16ths of an 
inch thick, screwed to a substantial plank door, in the outside 
of which the bolts and lock are let in flush and well secured; a 
feed wicket, and a peephole guarded with wire gauze, will be 
provided to each, next the corridor, where a screen-door, sub- 
stantially hung, and furnished with a latch accessible to the 
keeper only, will be added. The windows on this floor will be 
at the smallest part 2 feet 6 inches lon^ and 6 inches wide, 
glazed with a single immovable pane, well secured, at the dis- 
tance of more than 9 feet from the floor. 

Sexond story. The general arrangement of this story corre- 
sponds with that of the lower one. Over the warden's parlour, 
the commissioners' room, and the oflice, respectively, is a 
chamber. Over the kitchen and laundry are turnkeys' cham- 
bers and Store-rooms. A gallery is to be carried round the 
corridor for passage to the cells, to which access is to be had 
by the stairs shown in the plan. The ceiling of the cells fol- 
lows the inclined plane of the roof and averages 11 feet in 
height ; skylights are to be used for these. 

The baths are to be the same in both stories (see b in the cell 
No. 10 of the plan)^ viz. one piece of cast iron 4 feet long, 18 
inches deep, and 16 inches wide, or thereabouts, the top being 
level with the floor and covered with a door hung with hinges, 
so that it may be hooked up against the wall. A waste-pipe at 
the bottom connects with that from the soil-pan. The hot and 
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cold water pipes are carried from mains, of which each range 
has one ; thus obviating numerous inconveniences. The cocks 
regulating the supply are in the corridor, and are controlled by 
the officers alone. 

Heating and ventilating. (See the Sections.) Fresh air is 
admitted by the shaft A (which is capped with a cowl),* as is 
shown by the arrows in the longitudinal section, Fig. 1. At 
the bottom of the shaft the air enters the chamber C, which 
extends under the whole length of the corridor; there it is 
warmed by the hot water pipe D, from the furnace B. It then 
rises by a flue, shown by a dotted line, E, into each cell, enter- 
ing by the aperture F, near the top of the cell. This is shown 
in the transverse section, Fig. 2 (drawn on a larger scale), 
where the arrows representing the course of the air are seen 
entering each cell at F, and passing out at G, at the bottom.f 
By this arrangement the dust and other injurious matter, which 
might mix with the air and be breathed by the prisoner, is car- 
ried downward to the floor, and thus removed without interfer- 
ing with healthy respiration. From the aperture G, the foul 
air rises by the flue H to the foul air chamber under the roof 
I, where the arrows (see now Fig. 1) show its course into the 
foul air shaft K, in the large tower, through which it is dis- 
charged. The draft on which all this movement depends will 
be assisted by a small Are kindled at the bottom of the foul air 
shaft (at L). A damper is fitted at M, by which the draft can 
be diminished at pleasure. 

In the summer time the same apparatus will serve to carry 
cool air from the chamber below the corridor, and thus prevent 
excessive heat in the cells and other parts of the building. It 
is by this artificial draft that we are enabled permanently to 
close the windows of the cells, and thus cut oflf a means of 
communication amongst the prisoners. All experience has 
shown that it is hazardous to entrust the ventilation and heat- 
ing to the prisoners themselves. Some of them let in a stream 
of cold air, which, playing upon their feet or their heads, brings 
on catarrhal affections, rheumatism, and dyspepsia ; others, par- 
ticularly among the blacks, are inclined to stop every crevice, 
and thus render the air in the cell impure and hot. By a very 
simple contrivance, a valve will enable the officers to admit 
into any cell either the air from below, or that from the corri- 

* By mistake the artist has omitted the wing of this cowl in the perspective. 

t These flues are made larger than those of Pentonville, the area of a cross 
fection being 81 inches. The reader is referred to page 340 of our first volume 
for the principles and details of the heating and ventilation of Pentonville Prison, 
which may be illustrated by the accompanying sections of the Berks county 
prison. 
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dor, as the varying temperature of the atmosphere, or the pecu- 
liarities of the prisoner's health or constitution may require. 
To prevent communication by means of the flues and soil- 

Eipes several contrivances have been introduced ; and for the 
etter completion of these a set of experiments have been pro- 
jected, which will be disposed of before the building has pro- 
ceeded so far as to require the application of their results. 

The drainage is shown in the section Fig. 1 by the large 
conduit P, under the whole building. Into this the water- 
closets are emptied ; mechanical precautions, founded upon the 
experience of existing prisons, being taken to prevent commu- 
nication during the emptying of the soil-pipes. To the main 
pipe a drain (shown in the ground plan by a dotted line) is car- 
ried from the water-closets in the corner towers, designed for 
the ofllicers and keeper's family. 

The arrangement for the gong is the same as that employed 
at Pentonville; and we therefore quote from the report of Major 
Jebb, the surveyor-general of prisons. ** A large bell or gong 
is placed in the centre of each line of cells" [in Berks in the ob- 
servatory]. " A handle attached to a label and crank is placed 
in every cell, and a single wire, with a proper crank, commu- 
nicates with the bell. When the handle is turned in the cell 
the label flies open, a single stroke is sounded on the bell, and 
a pendulum in connexion with it vibrates. The pendulum 
informs the officer on duty on which side of the centre the pri- 
soner who requires attention is lodged, and the label, which 
remains open, indicates the cell." 

In the sections, O is fireman's and fuel vaults; R is the cook- 
ing furnace, by which, also, water is heated for baths, &c. S, 
stairway of central tower; T is the observatory of principal 
floor; 0, terrace; V, gallery around the corridor; X, obser- 
vatory of the second story; Y, skylights; a, the large yard 
within the enclosing wall (reduced) ; Z, exercising yard for the 
prisoners in second story. 



Art. VII. — Miscellaneous. 

1. Penitentiary Congress. 

We have jatt received the bulletin of this interesting oonvention, which held ita 
Musions at Frankfort on the Maine on the 28th, 39th, and 30th of September of 
the present year. There wore in attendance seventy-five members, whose stations 
and professions were such as to promise an intelligent deliberation. They wm 
architects, physicians, chaplains of prisons, advocates and praieMors of law« ma. 
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gktratefl and judges, legitlaton and other public councillurt, directors and inspec- 
tors general of prisons, and officers and other members of associations for the vial, 
tation and relief of prisoners. They came from England, France, Prussia, Swe- 
den, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and Tarious parts of Germany, Slc, forming in 
fiict a reprcsenUtion of the most enlightened portions of Europe. The President 
was Professor Mittermaier, the Vice President Professor den Tex ; the Secretary 
was Dr. Varrentrap; his assistants, Dr. Appia and Mr. Molss (advocate). Amongs^ 
the names of the members we see those of Messrs. Adshead, Ducpetiauz, Dwight 
(the secretary of the Boston Society), Harou.Romain, Julius, Moreau-Christophe, 
Russell, Suringar, and many other gentlemen whose services in relation to the 
reform of prisons are known to our readers. 

We know of nothing in the history of prisons which more clearly marks the 
advancement which has been made by the public mind than this voluntary assem* 
blage of enlightened men from so many and so distant localities, to consider the 
best method of improvement in penitentiary discipline. The convention is without 
parallel in ancient or modern times. It is a source of regret to us that the Society 
of Philadelphia was without a representative in so important a council. A com. 
munication was directed to be forwarded to tlie Congress, but, by an unfortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, fiuled to reach its destination. 

That so many educated persons, from such countries, and with so little betide 
the truth to bias them in favour of the separate system, should come to the condu. 
•ions presented below, mi^st inspire the most prejudiced reader with at least doubt 
respecting the ground hitherto occupied by the friends ofoMBociation in the United 
States. It is satisfactory to find, that while adopting the principle of separation, 
they are preparing to give to it those advantages of administration by which the 
health and improvement of the prisoners may be secured. With a judicious con* 
struction, a good system of heating and ventilation, a due allowance of exercise^ 
sufficient visitation and instruction, and other means contemplated by the Con- 
gress, they will be able to bid defiance to the opposition of any rival These 
topics require a more extended notice, but our number of sheets is already stricken 
oSf and we must forbear. 

The following resolutions were adopted, either unanimously or nearly so, except 
the fourth, which, however, was passed by a very large majority. 

Rksolution 1st. — Separate or individual imprisonment should be applied to the 
accused {aux prevenua et aux accutis)^ so that there cannot be any kind of com- 
munication, either amongst themselves, or with other prisoners, except in cases in 
which, at the request of the prisoners themselves, the investigating officers (U9 
magiMtrata ehargU de Vimtruction) may think proper to allow them certain rel^ 
lions within the limits determined by law. 

Resolution 2d. — Individual imprisonment shall be applied to the condemned in 
general, with the aggravations or mitigations required by the nature of the of- 
fences and of the sentences, the character and conduct of the prisoners, so that 
each prisoner be occupied with some useful labour, that he enjoy daily exercise in 
the open air, that he participate in the benefits of religious, moral, and literary in- 
struction, and in the exercises of religion, and that he receive regularly the visits 
of the minister of his religion, of the director, the physician, and the members of 
the committees of superintendence and patronage, independently of other visit! 
which may be authorized by the regulations. 

35* 
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RxsoLUTioif 3d. — ^The preceding resolulioii shall be applied particularly to im^ 
priaonments of short duration. 

Resolution 4th. — Indiyidual imprisonment shall be also applied to long terms of 
OQofinement, combining therewith all the progressiTe mitigations compatible with 
the maintenance of the principle of separation. 

Resolution 5th. — ^When the invalid condition of the bodjr or mind of a prisoner 
shall require it, the administration may subject him to such regime as it shaU 
judge suitable, and even allow him the relief of continual society } without, how- 
ever, his being in such case associated with other prisoners. 

Resolution 6th. — Cellular prisons shall be constructed so that each prisoner 
may assist at the exercises of his religion, seeing and hearing the officiating mi- 
nistcr and being seen by the latter ; but without there being any violation of the 
ibndamental principle of separation of the prisoners from each other. 

Resolution 7th. — ^The substitution of individual for associate imprisooment 
should have the immediate effect of abridging the duration of confinement as it is 
determined by existing codes. 

Resolution 8th. — ^The revision of penal legislation, the organization by law of 
an inspection of prisons, and of committees of supervision^ and the establishment 
of a patronage for discharged convicts, should be considered as the indispensable 
complement of penitentiary reform. 

It was resolved that the Congress should meet again at Brussels, in September, 
1847 ; and that the business should be mainly the continuation and completion of 
the discussions relative to penitentiary reform. The following points are to be 
oonsidered. 

(a.) The interior organixation of penitentiary houses : permmnel; committees of 
supervision, dtc. 

(b.) Architecture of prisons and penitentiaries <m the plan of separate imprison- 
ment (dimensions of cells, ventilation, heating, distribution of water, yards, 
chapel, dLC.) 

(c.) Organization for the relief of discharged prisoners. 

(d.) Asylums and houses of reform for young prisoners : agricuhoral establish, 
ments. 

(s.) Reforms to be introduced into criminal legislation, regarded as indispensa- 
ble corollaries of penitentiary reform. 

(/.) Preventive justice ; causes of criminality. 

The arrangements for the meeting of September, 1847, are confided to the per- 
sons who convened the late Congress ; and these may join with them such others 
in different countries as they may judge proper. All communications respecting 
the next meeting may be addressed to M. Ed. Duotetiaux, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, dec, at Brussels. 

While overlooking the proof of the foregoing notice, we received a copy of the 
** Prisoner's Friend,** of Boston, which contained an extract of a letter from Dr. 
Julius. For a portion of this we have succeeded in making space below. 

"Berlin, 22d October, 1836. 

**The mentioned Congress has been held on the 28th, 29th, and 30th September, 
at Frankfort, and its results havin? surpassed my most sanguine expectations, I 
■end them in French herewith enclosed. You will find that we counted seven^. 
five members, whereof forty-six Germans, and twenty-nine foreigners, among 
whom there were six Englishmen, six Frenchmen, six Swedes and Norwegians, 
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five Dutchmen, two Swiss, and one from Belgium, Denmark, Poland, and tho 
United States, (Mr. D wight.) Among the Germans, there were eight jud^s or 
presidents of tribunals, seven professors of law at the universities, six supermten* 
dents of prisons, five chaplains of prisons, six physicians, five advocates, four mem- 
bers of legislative bodies, Slc, From abroad we saw in this Congress, four chiefr 
of the administration of prisons by governments, three inspectors general of pri* 
sons, some presidents or secretaries of prison societies, three prison architects, four 
editors of prison journals, and on the whole, a mass of deep and thorough acquain- 
tance with all subjects relating to penal law and prison discipline, sudi as never 
before has been concentrated on one spot" 

• ••«••• 

** The eight resolutions, seven of which were carried nearly unanimously, and 
one (the fourth) with a very great majority of more than two-thirds of the assem- 
bly, are contained in the enclosed paper. 

" Mr. Dwight was likewise present He spoke once, ^vin^ an account of what 
had been done by the Prison Discipline Society for the imprisoned and alienated 
among their citizens.** 

• •••••« 

** I send yon this letter, via England, through the kindness of Mr. Whitworth 
Russel, who spoke admirably, and carried along with him at the meeting the feel- 
ings of^all the members, and of the numerous public, from the first classes of Ger- 
man society." 

• •••••(» 

** Next year we shall meet about the same time, at Brussels, and I hope we 
shall see you there with some other Americans. All the debates of the meeting 
will be immediately printed in two editions, one in German, the other in French. 
As soon as the French edition comes out, I shall send it to you. 

^The moral impression made by the debates, and tlie resolutions of the Con- 
gress, in Germany, is immense, and I trust it will be the same case in America, 
as soon as you shall make it known.** 

** This Congress may be regarded not only as an era in prison discipline, but in 
civilization. Such an assembly of good and learned men, drawn together from so 
many nations, for an object so pure and philanthropic as the welfare of prisoners, 
is a welcome sign of the humanity of our age. 

** We present a translation of the resolutions adopted by the Congress. By the 
separate system is meant that system of prison discipline which 8eparate$ the pri- 
soners absolutely from each other. It is substantially the system of Philadelphia. 
The opposite system is called the congregate or sociaL It is substantially the 
system of Auburn.*' 



2. System of Prison Reports, etc., in Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia Prison Society has made several efforts to obtain a hiw iv- 
quiring detailed annual reports firom the county prisons. In 1844 the bill recom- 
mended by them passed the Senate ; but several unforeseen circumstances pre- 
vented its receiving the sanction of the other house. A memorial was lately 
addressed to his Excellency Governor Shunk, who, fully aware of the importance 
of the object, thus introduces it to the attention of tho Legislature in his recent 
aimual message. 

**The progress of onr age in civilization has been distinguished in Pennsylvania 
by the amelioration of the penal code and her improved prison discipline. The 
organization of her penitentiaries, their domestic economy, and the care and at- 
tention to the support, cleanliness, industry, and moral instruction of their inmates, 
have secured the general approbation and confidence of our own citizens, and have 
excited the admiration of other states and nations, and furnished models for their 
imitation. The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons 
has exercised an efficient agency in producing these valuable results. In order 
thmt all the benefits of experience may be had and improved, they submit the pro- 
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prietv of making provision by law for obtaining, annoallj, accurate information 
relative to the convictioni for crime, the character of the criminals, the condition 
and expenses of the penitentiaries and prisons of the commonwealth, and the costs 
of supporting the convicts. 

** The motives of this society are so disinterested, and the reasons they assign 
Ibr collecting the information required are so conclusive, and so ably represented 
in a communication which I have received from them, that I take great pleasure 
in transmitting copies of it herewith, in order that the philanthropic views of the 
•ociety, and the importance of the subject, may receive that early attention of the 
General Assembly which they so richly merit'* 



3. Miss Dix. 

This indefatigable lady has been prosecuting in the Western States the labours 
which have already established her fame as a philanthropist, and endeared her 
to all friends of reform. We regret to learn that a temporary suspension of her 
esertions was occasioned by sickness, from which she is now recovering. It is 
to be hoped that the public will soon receive from her pen a detailed account of 
her visits, her efibrts, and her prospect of success. 

4. Reports of the Penitentiabiss of Maryland, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, District of Columbia, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

We hoped to give an extended notice of these reports ; but an unexpected limi- 
tttion has compelled us to present only a few material facts. 

Discipline, — The inspectors of Maryland say that ** there is not a better regu- 
lated prison in the United States than the Maryland Penitentiary.** This is high 
praise ; but the value of it is somewhat lessened by the subsequent assertion of 
those gentlemen, that ** under the pkrfcct isolation cf mind tohiek is now bkcureo 
among the prisoners, no contagion of vice is spread,^ Our own observation of 
their prison warrants us in objecting to this phraseology. Even at Auburn the 
officers do not go as far. We must add, however, that no person can visit the 
Maryland prison without being impressed by the evident attention to the comforts 
of the inmates, and by the desire evinced to maintain a moderate discipline. The 
lish is still the principal punishment for breaches of the rule of silence ; but we 
have seen no reason to believe that this objectionable instrument is rendered more 
mischievous by the gratuitous harshness of the keepen. Without entering into 
particulars, we feel justified in saying that it would be more frequently used if the 
breaches were always punished. In Ohio the warden says that mild means are 
more efficient than the lash ; although he adds that instances sometimes occur 
which compel a resort to oorporeal punishment Two-thirds of the convicts have 
received no punishment whatever : yet they have worked quite as diligently, and 
even more cheerfully, than under another treatment Of the discipline of the Ken^ 
tueky penitentiary it is not easy to gather any clear information from the report 
The "agents and keepen** speak of their being in ** partnership** with the state, 
in the institution ; and the contribution fimn the public treasury they call ** the 
ftate*s stock in trade.** This relationship is not such as to promise a very strict 
or improving discipline, however respectable may be the character of the gentle, 
men who are jointly concerned in the prison. It appears, nevertheless, that they 
have not been wholly neglectful of some of the means of reformation. The report 
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it eTidentlj not prepared with as close a reference to the disciplinary as to the 
fiscal objects and details of the prison. In the District of Colnmbia the deportmend 
of the convicts is said to have been good ; and the chaplain asserts that **■ this in. 
stitution stands second to none in the United States.** If he means in respect to 
the success of the system administered there, we are prepared to question his ac- 
curacy. Excepting Charlestown, we doubt whether there is any associate prison 
north of the Potomac in which, in proportion to the number of convicts, the rule 
of silence is as frequently or as easily broken as in the penitentiary of the District 
That the officers are kindly disposed we have very satisfactory evidence.* la 
Mississippi, there were only twenty-six punishments recorded during the year, and 
only one during the four months preceding the report. The convicts, with few 
exceptions, have evinced a quiet, orderly deportment In Louisiana, it is said that 
the discipline is rigidly enforced, but that the convicts are treated in every respect 
with proper kindness and humanity. This prison has been leased for five years 
fi'om October 1, 1844, to two contractors, who have agreed to conduct it without 
expense to the state, and to abandon all the buildings they may erect, &,c. They 
were ** placed in possession of the penitentiary, together with the priioneri, imfU^ 
mentat materiaU, and all manufactured articles then on hand /** The working 
of some of the convicts on the public roads can scarcely have aided the discipline 

It would be impossible, without entering at large upon the particulars of ad* 
ministration, to discuss the efiect which should be allowed to these reports, in any 
estimate of the state of discipline in the penitentiaries to which they respectively 
relate. We find the same professions, the same phraseology, to some extent, in all 
of them. Yet that the institutions differ widely in their condition, there can be no 
reasonable doubt We fear to do injustice by a partial notice, and therefore re- 
strict ourselves to the remark, that readers and visiters will do well to ascertain 
the signification which the words of officers may be assumed to bear after we have 
acquainted ourselves with their theoretical views of discipline, and of the character 
of its subjects. Humane^ mild, Btrict, »uece$$ful, will be found to be very diffe- 
rently accepted in different places ; and it is no injustice to any officers to say that 
the value of their reports depends upon what we know of their sentiments in rela- 
tion to the means of government and reform. This remark applies to the direc- 
tors of prisons under every system ; for the result of their inspection as expressed 
by themselves is necessarily qualified by their opinion of that form of administra- 
tion, or of those objects of discipline, which they have taken for their standard or 
guide. 

Religious instruction is supplied in the Maryland prison, and in those of Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi, by volunteers, or by persons specially engaged ; in those of 
the District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Ohio, by a chaplain or moral instructor 
appointed by authority of law. In the last two thb office is of recent establish- 
ment In Kentucky $176 were paid to ministers and others for their services in 
this department 

Other instruction is fiimished by the same persons who act in the religious de- 

* The inspectors of ihe peniienfiary for the District of Columbia, afier stating that 
the receipts are far below the expenses of the inttitution, (a fact which thej attribute 
to the small number of prisoners.) suggest that " Congress thould provide by law for the 
removal to this institution of all such persons as shall be convicted in the different 
■MMofTiolatinf the penal laws of the United States, fbr which c o n fin em ent in a peni- 
tMdwf k pnKftbtd •• • ] 
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partment The library in Ohio is rated at 250 volumes ; in Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia libraries have been founded, which arc expected to increase. In 
Louisiana, the chaplain asks for funds to purchase a library, and sugg^ts $100 as 
a sufficient sum. Bibles and tracts appear to be generally supplied. 

A favourable report of health is given for Maryland and the District of Colum. 
bia ; but for Ohio and Mississippi the account is less satisfactory. Bilious fever 
in the former and diarrhcea and dysentery in the latter are mentioned as special 
causes ; but the number of cases is said to have been less in Mississippi than dnr. 
^ng the year 1844. It is remarkable that the physician of the Ohio prison, Dr. 
Sisson, speaks of ** mental depression*' as frequently retarding or neutralizing his 
eflbrts. One of the deaths reported by him was of a prisoner who had been con- 
fined over six years, and whose health was broken by '^ the excessive indulgence 
of vicious practices.** It seems, then, that such cases are at length acknowledged 
to be not peculiar to separate prisons. Dr. S. says, *^ there are about thirty per- 
Miw Acre, at thi9 time^ who are either insane^ or affected at timee with partial dk. 
miif «men(.*' 

On the whole we are not discouraged by these reports. Although the institu- 
tioDs from which they proceed are not all that we desire, yet the main principles 
fay which reform is to be secured are generally recognised. During a late visit to 
the penitentiaries of Maryland and the District of Columbia, we saw much that 
was creditable to the administration, and that promised improvement on the part 
of the prisoners. Private information of the other prisons above.mentioned, would 
enable us to speak of their management ; but our space is too limited to admit of 
■och detail as is requisite to avoid injustice to the officers. 

The following table will serve for general reference; but we think it proper to 
•ay that more minuteness is needed than is usual in official returns, if we would 
fairly compare results. We give the latest report which we have received for each 
institution. That of Loubiana only embraces the period between December 31, 
1843, and October 13, 1844, when the lessees took possession. The others are 
ibr the years ending respectively as follows : Maryland, Ohio, and Mississippi, 
November 30th, 1845; Kentucky, December 1st, 1845; District of Columbia, 
December 31st, 1845. 
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5, County Prisons designed fob the Separate System. 

The printed reports are not as full as they might be made for any of oar county 
prisons ; but as the need of grreater detail becomes obvious to the officers, it will 
no doubt be given. The form of a prison report is not so fixed as to be generally 
understood ; when it is every where known what statistics are required, we shall 
probably have all the particulars cheerfully furnished. 

Dauphin County. We are indebted to the attention of the keeper, Mr. WiL 
liam Watson, for the second, third, and fourth reports of this prison. They 
speak &vourably of the discipline in force there ; and the inspectors report from 
year to year their conviction of the superiority of separation, as a means of reform 
and prevention. The religious services of the Sabbath have been conducted by 
clergymen of different churches in Harrisburg ; and through the efibrts of Miss 
Dix and some benevolent ladies of that place, a small library has been established. 
We noticed with regret that an effort had been made to abolish the office of keeper, 
as distinct from that of the sheriff of the county. The judiciary committee of the 
House of Representatives very properly reported against the scheme.* It is impos- 
sible that a sheriff can devote sufficient time and attention to a separate prison ; 
and being elected only for a single term of three years, he cannot enjoy the ad- 
vantage of experience, which is so necessary to the conductor of such an institu- 
tion. It is well known, too, that sheriffs are elected by a party vote, and are 
chosen, in some degree, on political grounds ; their qualifications for the adminis- 
tration of the separate discipline are therefore most likely to be overlooked. 

Our readers have been informed, through the daily press, of an unfortunate en. 
counter which took place within the last year in this prison. We designed to 
advert to it in our last number, but the notice was unexpectedly crowded out. 
The convict Gibbe, who managed to escape from his cell and throttle the keeper, 
and who was shot by the latter in the afi[ray, was well known as a desperats 
offender. He had repeatedly threatened to attempt an escape though he should 
die in the venture. Indeed he expressed this intention to one of our officers who 
visited the Dauphin prison shortly before the &tal occurrence in question. The 
inspectors were apprised of the character of the prisoner, and several of them re- 
peatedly cautioned the keeper to be on his guard, telling him that if Gibbs should 
make an attack on him or his assistants, that they should instantly shoot him. This 
direction of the inspectors, and the fact that Gibbs*s cell was unlocked by the 
keeper just before the attack, induced a grave doubt in our minds whether even 
the desperate character of the convict, his previous attempts to escape, his known 
recklessness of life, his threats to the officers, and his actual assault upon Mr. 
Watson in the open corridor, could be considered as furnishing a justification in the 
circumstances. We have learned from Mr. W. a fact which, as respects himself^ 
ought not to be overlooked, viz. that the bolt by which the door was fastened afler 
being unlocked, moved so stiffly that considerable force was necessary to draw it 
out, even when pulled by a person in the corridor ; and that it was thought im- 
possible that it could be drawn from within the cell. Should this be received as 
an excuse for unlocking the additional security, still the direction of the inspec- 
tors was too hasty and too general to be approved. We have no fear of any re- 

* This attempt has just been renewed. 
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currence of a case of thb kind in tho Dauphin prison ; the precautions most suita- 
ble to such a convict as Gibbs will doubtless be maintained, so as to obviate a 
mort to personal violence in the last extremity. But we are desirous that the 
dependence of officers should be placed, not upon the result of a struggle between 
a reckless convict and an armed keeper, but upon those more appropriate methods 
which in the Elastem Penitentiary afford us so admirable an example of controL 

CHKSTKa CouNTT Paisoif . The keeper of this prison, Mr. Robert Irwin, reports 
the usual details for 1845. It appears that preaching has been frequently had in 
the corridor by clergymen of the borough of Westchester and by members of the 
Society of Friends ; that Mr. George M. Yard has gratuitously devoted much of 
his time on the Sabbath to the convicts, visiting and instructing them ; and that 
a small library has been established for their use. Mr. Irwin urges that tho sen- 
fences to the county prison ought, as at present, to embrace offenders who receive 
more than one year, as well as those who are condemned to shorter terms. He 
objects to schooling prisoners, further than to teach them to read ; and suggests 
that if long terms be confined to the state penitentiary, and the instruction be on 
a more extensive scale, the uneducated must '^ steal largely in order to entitle him 
to the recommendation and certificate of the court to enter the high school.** We 
do not like this phraseology ; the subject is too serious to allow of such a tone ; 
and however convinced Mr. Irwin may be of the correctness of his opinions, he 
will, on inquiry, find that some of them at least are opposed by many persons in 
addition to the experienced lady (Miss Dix) to whom by name they are directed. 
The health of the prisoners is said to have been very good. 

PmuLDELPHiA County {Moyamennng). — The officers of this prison, with their 
usual obliging readiness, have fiirnished us with the details which follow. To 
Mr. Crans, the principal clerk, we are specially indebted for the large tables. Had 
time permitted, the table of sickness published in the third number of this Journal 
would have been continued by him to tho end of 1846. We have been obliged to 
•end the following to press without particular examination. Hereafter we shall 
remark upon their contents. It will be seen by the reader that they relate only to 
tlw prisoners sentenced to separate labour. It is proper to add that the act of 14th 
April, 1835, which defined the administration of the Moyamensing Prison, directed 
that persons convicted in the city and county of Philadelphia of any crime, the 
punishment of which should be imprisonment in the gaol and penitentiary house 
of Philadelphia for a period of time under two years, should be sentenced to sepa- 
xmto confinement at hard labour in the new prison. The act of February 8th, 
1843, altered this ;«and provided that in the counties of Philadelphia, Chester, and 
Dauphin, persons thereafter convicted of crimes the punishment of which was, at 
the date of the law, imprisonment in tho state penitentiary, might be sentenced 
fay the court cither to the state penitentiary, or to the prison of the county, except- 
ing in cases of murder in the second degree and manslaughter. 
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* From the opening of the Dauphin County Prison, April 18th, 1842, to the 1st 
of January, 1844, there were received 239, viz. : white males, 139, white females, 
15 ; coloured males, 66, coloured females, 19. Of these, there were discharged 
by pardon, 4 — ^by expiration of sentence, 34 — ^by existing laws, 177 — by death, 1. 
Of the 561 received prior to January 1, 1846, only one died. 

t The first of the two columns for Philadelphia, shows the number of prisoners 
sentenced to separate imprisonment at labour. The second colunm exhibits the 
number for the other block of cells, viz. : vagrants, persons committed for breach 
of the peace, witnesses, untried prisoners, and persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment only, Slc, The columns for Dauphin and Chester contain the whole num- 
ber of prisoners of every kind committed during the year. 
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PHILADELPHIA COUNTY— TABLE II. 



ExkibUimg the length of the eentenees of aU theprieonere sentenced to hard labour 
to th£ Philadelphia County Prison, from January Ut, 1836, to December Zlsi, 
1846. 
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* Fifteen of this year's prisoners were from the Arch Street Prison, whither 
they had been remoTed from the Wahiut Street Prison. 
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6. Societies for the Aid of Discharged Convicts. 

The attention of our citizens in several States has been specially directed to the 
provision required for discharged convicts. At Boston, an association, distinct 
from the well-known society of that city, has been formed. We have not learned 
the resisons which led to a separate organization. The resources of the old insti- 
tution are so large, and the application which has been reported of them during 
several years, seems so unproductive, that we have supposed their direction to. 
wards the relief and encouragement of discharged prisoners, a reasonable, if not 
a probable, measure. In several towns in Maasachusetts, we beUeve, there now 
exists an organized body established for this object. The Association of New 
York has been very active in the same work, and reports a large expenditure in 
aid of the discharged. At Albany, Auburn, and other places, as we are informed, 
steps have been taken to establish auxiliary societies. By a recent act of the Le- 
gislature of New York, the Prison Association is authorized to establish a work, 
house in the city of New York, for vagrants and disorderly persons, and is vested 
with the same power to keep, detain, employ, and govern them, which is now 
conferred on the keepers of the Bridewell. The propriety of this step on the part 
of the association, we are not yet sufficiently informed to determine. At the first 
blush, we are inclined to believe that a supervisory position would be more in ac 
cordance with the principles of municipal government, and would promise more 
for the future security and success of the association. By the same act, the Exe. 
cutive Committee is authorized, by such committees as they shall from timo to 
time appoint, to visit, inspect, and examine all the prisons in the State ; and they 
are invested with the same powers as are given to inspectors of county prisons 
by Sec 24th, of title Ist, chap. 3d, part 4th, of the revised statutes. But pre- 
vious to their visitation, they must obtain an order from the chancellor, vice-chan- 
oellor, one of the judges of the Supreme Court, or the first judge of the county in 
which the prison to be visited is situated ; which order must specify the prison, 
the names of the proposed visiters, and the time within which the visitation must 
be concluded. It is made the duty of the Executive Committee to visit all the 
prisons in the State, and annually to report their condition to the Legislature, 
** and all such other things in regard to them as may enable the Legislature to 
perfect their government and discipline." No provision, however, is made for tlie 
expenses incurred by these visits and reports. We fear that some unfounded pre- 
judice has influenced the Legislature with respect to the labours of the associa- 
tion. It is certainly curious to see by one section a branch of municipal admi- 
nistration boldly granted, and, by another, the mixture of burdens and restrainte 
abovcmentioned. The legislature of Pennsylvania simply provided that its mem- 
bers, the judges of our courts, the acting conmiittee of the prison society, &c., 
should be official visitors. The Second Report of the New York Association will 
be fiirther noticed in our next number. 

We have received reports of insane asylums, and other public institutions, the 
particular notice of which is necessarily deferred. 
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